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^ PREFACE 



The biography of Silas Wright can be but Bttle 
more than the political history of the State and Nation 
for the last twenty-five years. His life was spent in 
the service of his country ; — ^not in a sphere requiring 
the exhibition of military capacity, or physical daring 
and fcHTtitude, but in one demanding, at least, as high 
an order of talent, and far more of those nobler quali- 
ties, which so exalt and dignify the human character-^ 
moral courage and integrity. He had but just estab- 
lished himself in the practice of his profession, when 
he was elected to the New York Senate ; and from 
that time until within a few months previous to his 
death, he remained in public life. 

In preparing this volume, the author has not been 
free from diffidence, and distrust of his ability, to exe- 
cut€rthe task without favor or prejudice. If, however, 
anything has been omitted which should have been 
said, or anything inserted that would have been more 
wisely left unsaid, no one can r^ret it more deeply 
than himself. It is an en*or of judgment on hw pan, 
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and not of intention. Of one thing he is quite confi- 
dent, that not a single word has been written, with 
even the most distant hope of furthering the views or 
interests of any class, or faction, or party; but the 
work has been prepared simply and solely to present a 
complete and impartial life of one of the ablest — ^by 
many regarded as the ablest — statesman that New 
York has ever produced. 

To commend this book to those who are familiar 
with the character and extent of Mr. Wright's services 
to the State and to the Union, would not only be un- 
wise and indelicate in the author, but it would be 
justly considered as labor lost. To his political friends, 
and — ^not his foes, for he had no personal enemies — 
to those who disagreed with him in regard to ques- 
tions of public policy, it cannot be unpleasant to speak 
well of the memory of so great and good a man. 
The sources of information to which the author has 
had access have been various, and he has freely made 
use of them. In this connection he takes pleasure in 
acknowledging his indebtedness to those friends of the 
deceased who have afforded him much valuable infor- 
mation. Other engagements have necessarily com-' 
pelled him to complete the work at as early a day as 
possible ; but the utmost care and accuracy have been 
preserved; and he is conscious of omitting nothing 
that it was in his power to supply. Errors and im- 
perfections there may be ; yet he trusts that he can 
rely upon a generous public to overlook them. 
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The Appendix contains several of the speeches of 
' Mr. Wright in the Senate of the United States : those 
relative to the pressure and the removal of the depos- 
its — ^to Mr. Clay's resolutions of Censure — and to the 
revision and modification of the Tariff law of 1842. 
Extracts from others of special importance are given 
in the body of the work, or his views upon the impor- 
tant ques'iions agitated in the State and National Leg- 
islatures are stated as briefly and as distinctly as the 
size of the volume, and the ability of the author, would 
admit. The Address read before the New York State 
Agricultural Society has also been inserted, as weU 
because of the importance of the subjects discussed, as 
for the reason, that it contains the last words of its 
lamented author to that large class of which he was an 
honored member — ^the Farmers of New York. 
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CHAPTER I. 

1793. — Introductory Remarks— The Ingratitude of Republics — The Ob- 
jects of a True Ambition — The Sttitesmun's Reward — ^The Ancestora 
of Silas Wright— His Parents— His Biitb and Early Life— £oten 
Mi.l<llebury College — His Politi*>t«I Sentiaients manifested— Grraduates 
— Politii'-s o( his Father — Battle of Plattsburg— Commf^nces the Stutly 
of Law at Sandy Hill— Removes to Albany and enters the offi;:e of 
Roger Skinner — Is Licensed as an Attorney — Travels for his Health 
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The ingratitude of republics has furnished, from time 
immemorial, a fruitful theme of invective to the ene- 
mies of democratic institutions. But there was never 
uttered a more ungenerous sentiment— one having so 
little of fact upon which to rest for support. Because 
the demagogue who had cajoled and flattered, but to 
deceive and betray ; who had made his way to power 
but to further his own schemes of personal aggrandize- 
ment, may have been thrust, in a moment, and perhaps 
without one note of warning, from the position he had 
dishonored ; the example, which, viewed aright, should 
only be regarded as an admonition to be heeded and 
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observed, is held up to view as an act of political mar- 
tyrdom, demanding sympathy for the victim, and the 
severest condemnation of the perpetrators. Tempo- 
rary causes, indeed, may produce temporary forgetful- 
ness of those worthy of reward, and temporary aliena- 
tion and distrust towards the public servant who has 
labored faithfully and zealously in the discharge of his 
duty. In a republic, all start equal ; and so long as self- 
ishness exists in the hearts of men, the contest for su- 
periority will often beget feelings which may, for the 
time, lead to unfortunate consequences, or produce un- 
favorable impressions. But he who, girt about by the 
panoply of honor and truth, " possesses himself in pa- 
tience," and presses steadily forward, keeping his eyes 
fixed on the' goal before him ; disdaining the vile arts 
that must debase and contaminate, and never forget- 
ting that 

" Lowliness is young Ambition's ladder," 

will be sure, sooner or later, to win confidence and re- 
spect, and achieve a name and a reputation which the 
coarse denunciations of partisan violence can never 
tarnish. 

It is a blessed thing in the history of our country, 
that the merits of the truly great man never fail to bo 
acknowledged ; that even those who entertain different 
views, in regard to the policy which should control the 
administration of the government, cherish a feeling of 
pride when they behold the independent spirit which does 
not bend to circumstances, and the uncompromising 
integrity that will not yield to expediency. When the 
career of such a man is ended, the event is mourned 
as a public calamity. All feel the shock — ^ali hasten 
to bestow the tribute of their sorrow. And then it is, 
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thftt men can see and appreciate these truths : that, al- 
though it may afford a transitory gratification, to be 
lauded as the head of a political party, it is a far higher 
triumph for the statesman to secure a place forever in 
.the affections of his countrymen ; that wealth and official 
honc/s are not the only evidences of the gratitude of a 
republic— that they are mere baubles, frail and unsub- 
stantial, in comparison with the fame which has no 
grave! 

We have a forcible, though melancholy illustration 
of these sentiments, in the, death of the distinguished 
citizen, the incidents of whose life are detailed in the 
present volume. Cut down in the prime and vigor ot 
manhood, when just entering, as it were, upon the bril- 
liant destiny which the fond anticipations of his friends 
had confidently predicted, his loss has been universally 
lamented. It argues well for our institutions — ^well for 
the hearts of our countrymen — that all classes and par- 
ties were so prompt in the expression of their regret, 
and are so willing to perpetuate whatever of good exam- 
ple he has left behind him. His biography, therefore, 
cannot be devoid of interest, notwithstanding it is, to a 
greater or less extent, that of a politician. Those who 
thought with him may be cheered and encouraged, and 
those who disagreed in opinion, can, at least, admire 
the greatness of soul, the qualities of mind and heart, 
which did him so much credit while in life, and, now 
that he is no more, have added to that glorious legacy 
bequeathed by the honored and the great who have 
gone before him. 

Silas Wright was a lineal descendant of some of 
the earliest emigrants from the mother country. One 
of his ancestors, Samuel Wright, was among the fint 
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settlers of Springfield and Northampton, in the state 
of Massachusetts, and died at the latter place, in 1665. 
His son, Samuel, junior, was killed by the Indians, at 
Northfield, near the New Hampshire line, on the 2nd of 
September, 1675. Joseph, the son of the latter, died 
at Northampton, in 1697, leaving a son, Samuel, who 
died sometime after the year 1740. He left a son, 
bearing 1I13 same name with himself, who remo^'^ed to 
the north part of Hadley township, now Amherst, and 
whose son, Silas, was the father of the subject of these 
memoirs. 

The elder Silas was a tanner, currier, and shoemaker 
by trade. He was apprenticed at an early age, and 
never went to school a day in liis li.'e. When he had 
"served out his time," he could neither read nor write ; 
but, with the assistance of his fellow-journeymen, he 
soon qualified himself to keep accounts, and to transact 
all ordinary business. His wife was also a native (»f 
Hampshire county ; and, after their marriage, she in- 
structed him in many things which he found of great 
service in his subsequevit life. She had received a 
good education, and, it may well b3 presumsd, was not 
more willing to teach, than her pupil was apt to learn. 
They had nine children — ^five sons and four daughters 
— two of whom died in infancy ; the rest, with the ex- 
ception of a younger sister, now reside in Vermont. 
Silas Wright, junior, was born in the town of Amherst, 
Massachusetts, on the 24th of May, 1795. In March. 
1796, his father, having given up the occupation which 
he had previously pursued, removed with his family 
to the town of Weybridge, Addison county, Vermont, 
where he purchased a farm, and devoted his whole time 
to agricultural pursuits. The brothers of Silas like- 
^jvise became farmers, and the sisters were married to 
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those engaged in the same honorable employment 
Thus, the family may be regarded as literally composed 
of tillers of the soil, since the younger Mr. Wright him- 
self spent the latter years of his life^ during his relaxa- 
tion from public duties, in cultivating his farm ; and 
hence, too, it is easy to account for the deep interest 
he manifested, on all suitable occasions, in everything 
appertaining to agriculture. 

Like most of his young playmates and associates, 
Silas attended the common schools in winter, and 
worked on the farm in summer, urtil he had passed his 
fourteenth year. His rare natural endowments were 
remarked in the family, and the tradition is, that his 
father looked upon him with peculiar pride. In order 
to foster the germs of intellect which had begun to de- 
velop themselves, it was determined to send him to an 
academy, where he could fit himself for a collegiate 
course. Having completed his preparatory studies, he 
entered Middlebury College, in August, 1811, and re- 
mained a member of that institution until hegraduated^ 
in the summer of 1815. During the time he was in 
college, as is well known, party spirit ran high through- 
out the country. In the New England states, particu- 
larly, much ill feeling was exhibited on account of th^ 
war measures of the admiDistration ; and it required no 
little firmness to bear up against the torrent of public 
sentiment adverse to their prosecution, which it was 
necessary to eneounter in that section of the Union. 
His fellow-students were all politicians, and ranged 
themselves with one or the other of the two great par- 
ties. The class to which he belonged averaged about 
thirty, for the whole course of four years, and of this 
number there were but four democrats, including young 
Wright. But he was never daunted at this disparity 
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of Strength, and in later years, he often referred to the 
political discussions which took place in the halls of his 
Alma Mater, as having first enkindled in his bosom that 
ardent attachment to the political party with whose 
fortunes he became identified. 

The elder Mr. Wright was also a democrat. During 
ihe first contest for the presidency between Adams and 
Jefferson, in 1796, he took an active part in support 
of the latter. Between 1800 and 1810, he was re- 
peatedly elected a member of the Legislature, and, in 
his limited sphere, labored faithfully to promulgate the 
political sentiments he had adopted. Up to the time 
of his death, which occurred but a few years since, he 
was regarded as a firm, consistent, and determined re- 
publican. Both he and his oldest son were in the bat- 
tie of Plattsburgh, under Macomb, in September, 1814, 
and two of his sons-in-law were volunteers from the 
"Green Mountains," although the Governor of Ver- 
mont, like the Governors of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, refused to call out a single 
man to assist in the defence of the New York frontier, 
on the ground that the militia could not be compelled 
to pass beyond the boundary lines of the respective 
states to which they belonged. 

In the month of October, 1816, young Mr. Wright 
entered the law office of Henry C. Martindale, a gen- 
tleman widely known in the polities of the State of 
New York, who resided at Sandy Hill, Washington 
county. Here he remained about eighteen months, 
when he removed to the city of Albany, where he 
continued his studies with Roger Skinner, at that time 
the Attorney of the United States for the northern 
district of New York. His period of clerkship expired 
early in the year 1819, and he was licensed to practise 
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Court. His health having become impaired in conse* 
quence of his intense application to study, and his la- 
bors at the desk, in copying law papers, he spent the 
greater portion of the following summer in travelUng 
on horseback, with a view to its restoration, and for 
the purpose of selecting a permanent location. He 
soon regained his strength, as his constitution wai 
naturally hearty and vigorous, and his frame stout and 
muscular. 

In his younger days Mr. Wright was fond of athletic 
exercises, and there is an anecdote related of the man* 
ner in which his skill and prowess were put to the test, 
while on his journey, in company with a friend, through 
western New York. On one occasion, they halted for 
the night at a' Ismail country inn, in a newly settled 
part of the country. Towards the close of evening a 
number of the young men from the neighborhood col- 
lected together at the tavern, as was their usual custom, 
to indulge in the sports and merriment which are fre* 
quently resorted to, in order to relieve the tediousness 
of a backwoods life. Mr. Wright and his friend 
were then, as in after life, both simple in their habits, 
and plain in their appearance; but, as they had just 
been emancipated from a long and tedious course of 
study, they quite naturally gave freer vent to their 
mirthfulness and gayety. In some way or other, the 
honest, well-meaning countrymen, thought they had 
been insulted by the " young sprigs of 'the law," b» 
they termed Mr. Wright and his comrade. High 
words passed, and then a challenge ensued. Afler a 
long and severe contest, in which the odds were greatly 
in favor of their opponents, the two travellers not only 
escaped the whipping witli Whidii they . had beta 
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threatened, but came off the victors of the ring. This 
result, as a matter of course, settled the quarrel ; and 
when thsy departed on their journey the following 
morning, none bade them a more hearty good-speed 
on their way, than their late antagonists. 

Mr. Wright located himself at Canton, in the county 
of St. Lawrence, in the month of October, 1819. The 
village was then new ; it was suiTounded by a rural 
population, and ths business of ths courts was limited 
and unprofitable. The professional emoluments of the 
young lawyer, therefore, were very moderate ; but his 
superior talents, the amenity of his manners, and the 
undeviating kindliness of his disposition, soon made 
him highly popular There was no seeming effort on 
his part to secure the esteem and respect of his neigh- 
bors and friends ; but they were insensibly drawn to- 
wards him, and it was not long before they learned to 
repose entire confidence in his capacity and integrity. 
The traits in his character which won him so much 
favor and regard, were finely illustrated by the remark 
of the shrewd and observing farmer, who stated, in 
conversation with an acquaintance of Mr. Wright, 
"that he was the first lawyer he. ever saw whose law 
was all common sense ; and that he always gave plain, 
sensible reasons, for his opinions on any subject." His 
duty to his clients was "discharged with rigid fidelity 
and punctuality, and none ever complained of his inat- 
tention or neglect. In the trial of causes, he was uni- 
formly kind and courteous; there was no affected 
dignity in his manner: the counsel arrayed against 
him endeavored to imitate his urbanity — the witnesses 
felt " at home" when he questioned them, and cheer- 
fully responded to his inquiries — while the jurors looked 
on and listened with delight. The opposite party, too^ 
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even though unsucce»sful. would feel that the bitterness 
of defeat was almost removed, if he could hear the 
pleasant tones of the fortunate advocate addressed to 
him in courtesy and kindness. 

After a short residence in his new home, Mr. Wright 
was selected as the village Postmaster, Captain of the 
iocal militia company, and Justice of the Peace; and 
subsequently, on the 24th of February, 1821, he was 
appointed Surrogate of the county of St. Lawrence, 
under the administration of Governor Clinton. When 
he became a magistrate, instead of promoting and en- 
couraging litigation, hs always discountenanced it ; and 
it was remarked, that he spent more time in reconciling 
differences and restoring harmony, than in performing 
his official duties, and attending to the actual practice 
of his profession. His advice was never asked in vain, 
by the poorest, or the humblest citizen ; it was given 
unhesitatingly, though without fee or reward ; and many 
still remember, with feelings of gratitude, the wise 
counsels which saved th 3m from penury and want. 
Others who refused to follow the course he pointed out, 
were soon taught, by sad experience, to place a higher 
estimate on the prudence and sagacity which they had 
undervalued. In all the relations he sustained, whether 
of neighbor or friend, of counsellor or magistrate, he 
was ever the same — ^^kind, frank, and generous — prompt 
to relieve distress — ready to sympathize with the af- 
flicted — never censuring in anger, but admonishing 
with the tender solicitude of a parent. 

One who knew him, long and intimately,* has said, 
that " whatever tended to promote the substantial in- 
terests of his town, was certain to receive his atten- 

* Hon. R^ H. Gillett 
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tioD. The eonstruction of roads and bridges — the 
erection of churches and public edifices, were objects 
that attracted his early attention, and were essentially 
promoted by tho labor of his own hinds. Until public 
duty called him away, he often acted as pathmastcr in 
his district, and personally performed as much labor as 
any citizen. The competition between his and other 
districts, led to results still visible in his town. * * * 
In case of sickness, he was always the first to offer his 
services. I have known him to walk miles in stormy 
weather, over muddy roads, to watch with the sick« 
No one performed this task more frequently or cheer- 
fully. No one is more devoid of all selfishness. Dur- 
ing my long acquaintance, I never knew him to be 
laying plans for pecuniary gain or personal advance* 
ment. No man has ever accused him of doing a per- 
sonal wrong, or any injustice. He always fulfils his 
engagements, of every description, with scrupulous 
fidelity. The example of Mr. Wright on this, as on 
many other subjects, has exerted a most salutary in- 
fluence upon the citizens of his town, often noticed, 
and frequently mentioned, by the people irom other 
towns. There are but few among his neighbors, of 
either party, who do not feel heartily proud of him, 
and manifest an anxiety to act, so as to meet his ap- 
proval. His frankness and sincerity have made im- 
pressions upon his friends and associates, which a 
stranger will readily notice." 

Bui the narrow limits of a town or county, were 
scarcely calculated to display the eminent abilities of 
Mr. Wright, and. his friends desired to see them tested 
cm a wider and broader field. For this purpose, but 
without the slightest expectation of such an event on 
his part, his name was preMHttif in the fall of 1823, to 
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thp republican convention of the fourth senate dis- 
trict, (at that time consisting of the counties of Sara- 
toga, Montgomery and Hamilton, Washington, War- 
ren, Clinton, Essex, Franklin, and St. Lawrence,) and 
he was nominated as their candidate for State Senator. 
The opposition of Dewitt Clinton, and his friends, to 
the convention of 1821, and other minor causes, had 
produced an entirely new organization of parties. The 
supporters of Mr. Clinton were styled Clintonians, 
while his opponents were known as Bucktails, anti- 
Clintonians, or republicans. When Mr. Wright set- 
tled in St. Lawrence county, a large ma'ority of the 
electors were friendly to Mr. Clinton. This was also 
the case in that entire section of country. But the 
first election /under the new constitution, which took 
place in November, 1822, was suffered to go by default. 
Although Mr. Southwick took the stump, and received 
a few votes for the office of governor, no candidate 
was nominated in opposition to Judge Yates. Oi the 
thirty-two senators chosen at this election, not one was 
friendly to Mr. Clinton. The fourth district, neverthe- 
less, was regarded as debateable groun J ; and as Mr. 
Wright had at all times, and on all occasions, frankly 
avowed his political sentiments, and was well known to 
be a firm and decided member of the cnti-Clintonian 
party, his election was a matter of very great doubt. 

Another cause which, it was feared, might have a 
tendency to insure his defeat, was the question of the 
passage of an electoral law, which had recently become 
mixed up with the politics of the state. The presiden- 
tial canvass for the successor of Mr. Monroe, com- 
menced in the city of Washington early in 1822. A 
great number of candidates were brought forward, and 
the excitement contmued gradually to increase, until 
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the ensuing year, when it formed the principal topic of 
discussion and conversation among politicians. The 
federalists proper remained aloof from the contest, 
at least during its earlier stages. A majority of the 
democrats, in the northern and middle states, were in 
favor of the nomination of John Quincy Adams ; but 
William H. Crawford, of Georgia, was probably the 
strongest candidate in the Union at large. General 
Jackson, John C. Calhoun, and Henry Clay, were also 
urged by their respective friends in different par 3 of 
.the country. At first, the various factions were ex- 
ceedingly jealous of each other ; but, finally, thost op- 
posed to Mr. Crawford entered into a sort of con 'en- 
tional league, to force him from the field, leaving the 
question between themselves as an open one, to bt de- 
termined after they had removed the common ene ny. 
Martin Van Buren, Erastus Root, and other leading re- 
pubKcans in the state of New York, were in favos of 
Mr. Crawford, but thos3 who acted with them wire 
.divided in regard to the several candidates. The sane 
.was true with respect to the Clintonians. While M »\ 
Clinton himself was anxious to see General Jackscix 
elevated to the presidency, a great diversity of oj>in- 
ion prevailed among his friends upon the subject. At 
the session of Congress in 1822-*23 the views of the 
members were pretty well ascertained. It was evident 
that Mr. Crawford would be much the strongest candi- 
date in a caucus ; and the supporters of Adams, Cal- 
houn, Clay, and Jackson, forthwith determined that one 
should not be called, although it had been customary to 
make nominations in that way, ever since the organiza- 
tion of the democratic party. This movement alarmed 
the Crawfordites, and they endeavored to bring the iu- 
liuence of the New York Legislature to bear in tha 
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premises. For this purpose, a meeting of the repiib- 
lican members of that body was held at Albany, on the 
22nd of April, 1823, and a resolution adopted **in favor 
of calling a congriessional caucus, to select candidates 
for President and Vice President.*' The proceedings 
of this meeting were immediately forwarded to Wash- 
ington, but they failed to produce any impression, ejj* 
cept that of increasing the zeal and activity of the op- 
ponents of Mr. Crawford. 

In the summer of 1823, the New York American 
came out decidedly in favor of Mr. Adams for the next 
President, .while the National Advocate, then edited by 
Mr. Noah, as warmly espoused the cause of Mr. Craw- 
ford, and claimed to be the only truly republican jour- 
nal in the city. With a view of counteracting the in- 
fluence of the. Advocate, as far as possible, Henry 
Wheaton, who was then understood to be in the confi- 
dence of Mr. Calhoun, procured the establishment of a 
new paper, called " The New York Patriot," which 
was placed in the editorial charge of Mr. Gardner. 
This paper opposed the election of Mr. Crawford, but 
did not support any particular candidate. It was also 
feared, that a majority of the members to be elected to 
the next Legislature, upon whom would devolve the 
choice of electors, might be too much under the con- 
trol of Mr. Van Biiren ; and to prevent this result, a 
plan was matured by a citizen of Albany, and advo- 
cated in the Patriot, for giving such choice to the peo- 
ple themselves. This measure, though nothing but a 
political stratagem in its inception, proved to be highly 
popular, and a party denominated " The People's Party," 
was formed for carrying it into effect. The friends of 
Mr. Crawford, in the state of New York, were called 
" The Regency Party," by their opponents ; and the 
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canrass previous to the fall election was conducted 
with much spirit and animation. The proposed alter* 
ation of the electoral law was certainly democratic in 
its character, and setting aside the circumstances un- 
der which it was presented, it would probably have 
commanded a very general support. As it was, a large 
proportion of the candidates put in nomination, were 
compelled to pledge themselves in its favor. Among 
others, Mr. Wright avowed himself in general terms, to 
be friendly to such a law ; and this declaration, added 
to his wide-spread popularity in the county of St. Law- 
rence, secured his election in a district which might 
otherwise have been carried against him. The Clin- 
tonian candidate. General M oers, of Jefferson county, 
received a majority in the district, out of St. Lawrence, 
but the friends and neighbors of Mr. Wright gave an 
almost united vote in his favor. 
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The people's party did not succeed in electing a 
majority of the members of Assembly at the November 
election in 1823, although it was understood that up- 
wards of seventy were committed in favor of the elec- 
toral law. The republicans, or bucktails, had secured 
a greater share of the members, but the friends of Mr. 
Crawford were in the minority. Mr. Wheaton was 
elected in the city of New York, on the people's ticket, 
and Ceneral Tallmadge in the county of Dutchess. 
Among the Clintonian members chosen at this election, 
were Samuel J. Wilkin, of Orange county, and Ga- 
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mallei H. Barstow, of Tioga. The most prominent 
republicans were Messrs. Flagg, Ed ward s, and Ruger, 
who were friendly to Mr. Crawford ; and Messrs. Hos- 
mer, Whiting, and Mullet, who supported Mr. Clay. 

The Legislature commenced its annual session on 
the 6th of January, 1824 ; at which time Mr. Wright 
took his seat as a member of the Senate. Mr. Wheaton, 
General Tallmadge, and others, who had been elected 
by the people's party, and were Known as anti-Clinto- 
nians, met with the republican members at the caucus 
held on the evening preceding the first day of the ses- 
sion, and an attempt was made to nominate General 
Tallmadge as the candidate for speaker ; but Mr. 
Goodell, of Jefferson county, received a large majority 
of the votes, and was afterwards elected in the House, 
Governor Yates called the attention of the Legislature, 
in his annual message, to the proposed change in the 
mode of choosing presidential electors ; but expressed 
no definite opinion on the subject, though he left it to 
be inferred that he desired the Legislature to retain the 
power in their own hands. Soon after the preliminary 
organization had been completed in the Assembly, Mr. 
Wheaton gave notice that he would bring in a bill 
authorizing the people to choose the electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President. Mr. Flagg thereupon offered 
a resolution, referring the whole subject to a select 
committee of nine members. 

For several years there had been but two parties in 
the state, and in the Legislature of 1824, the membirs 
were divided into Bucktails and Clintonians, on all 
matters affecting their internal politics. But the mo- 
ment the question of the presidency was brought up, 
there were "six Richmonds in the field." Although 
the friends of the other candidates united in their op- 
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position to Mr. Crawford, they were very cautious that 
nothing should be done to injure the prospects of their 
especial favorite. The adherents of General Jackson 
were few in number, but they sat patiently by, hoping 
that they might be called in as umpires, in which event 
they could take the oyster to themselves, and leave the 
shells for the contentious disputants. The introduction 
of Mr. Flagg's resolution, set in motion all the stormy 
elements which had been collecting their energies in 
anticipation of the approaching struggle. It was ve- 
hemently attacked by Wheaton, Tallmadge, Barstow, 
and Wilkin, and defended with equal warmth by Fla^, 
Edwards, Ruger, Hosmer, Whiting, and Mullet. The 
mover of the resolution was charged with an intention 
to embarrass the proceedings of the Legislature, and to 
evade, or delay action on the electoral bill. Mr. Flagg 
defended himself with ability against the weight of tal- 
ent arrayed on the opposite side, and succeeded in car- 
rying his resolution through the House, by the decisive 
vote of seventy-six to forty-seven. 

After holding several meetings, the committee on the 
electoral question, which was composed of a majority 
of Crawford men, agreed to report a bill, giving to the 
people the powir of choosing the electors by a major- 
ity of all the votes, and providing that, in case no choice 
should be had, the election should be made by the Legis- 
lature. An animated discussion took place on the 
merits of the bill, and the provisional clause, authoriz- 
ing the Legislature to make choice of the electors, 
where there was a failure to elect by the people, wa^ 
stricken out. The test question in the existing state 
of parties, as neither candidate had a majority, was 
then presented, in the shape of an amendment, substi- 
tuting the choice by a plurality, instead of that 6y a 
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majority of the votes. The amendment was defeated 
by a vote of sixty-four to fifty-two. This result was 
produced by a union of the Adams and Clay Bucktaila 
with the Cra^^ford men; the former being apprehen* 
sive that Mr. Clinton would be brought forward as n 
candidate for the presidency, if a plurality vote could 
secure the electors. The majority feature was there- 
fore retained, and in that shape the bill passed the 
House. 

In the Senate, on the 6th of February, the electoral 
bill was referred to a committee, of which Charles E, 
Dudley, afterwards a senator in Congress, was chair* 
man. The whole subject was suffered to rest in quiet, 
until the 20th of the same month, when a resolution 
offered by Mr. Ogden, requesting the committee to re* 
port, was debated in the Senate. Mr. Ogden, Mr. 
Burt, and Mr. Cramer, advocated its passage, but it was 
opposed by Mr. Wright, Mr. Wheeler, and Mr. Sudam. 
On motion of the last named gentleman, the consider* 
ation of the resolution was indefinitely postponed, by a 
vote of twenty-one to nine,^ Mr. Wright voting in the 
affirmative. The object of this postponement may be 
understood, by a reference to the condition of things 
at Washington. The breach in the republican party 
had grown wider and wider. Considerable bitterness 
of feeling was manifested on the part of the rival inter- 
ests, and the determination of the opponents of Mr. 
Crawford not to go into a caucus, where he would be 
certain to have a much larger vote than either of the 
opposing candidates, was made known in positive terms. 
Each faction was feaiful that a combination might be 
formed between the friends of Mr. Crawford, and the 
adherents of some one of the opposing candidates. If 
no caucus was held, there would not be an opportunity 
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jto accomplish any such purpose, supposing that it was 
in contemplation, except in the House of Representa* 
tives, where the opponents of Mr. Crawford were de- 
sirous of having the matter determined, inasmuch as 
his strength lay principally in the larger states, and th« 
manner of voting in that body would deprive him o{ 
every chance of an election. The refusal to go into a 
caucus was regarded by the Crawford men as an act 
of bad faith, because it was a departure from the in* 
.variable usage of the republican party; and hopes 
were entertained that a portion of the refractory mem* 
^1^., sufficient to constitute a majority, would be will- 
'fi^t attend a meeting, provided one was called. Ac* 
cordingly, Mr. Forsyth and Mr. Dickerson, on the part 
of the friends of Mr. Crawford, issued a notice on the 
6th of February, calling a meeting of the democratic 
members of Congress, on the 14th instant, for the pur. 
pose of nominating a candidate for President. When 
Mr. Ogden*s resolution was under discussion in the 
New York Legislature, it was known that such a no* 
tice had been issued, but the result of the caucus was 
not yet ascertained. In a few days, however, it was 
understood, that but sixty-six, out of two. hundred and 
sixty-one members of Congress, had attended the caucus. 
Notwithstanding this result, the friends of Mr. Craw- 
ford were not disposed to give up the contest. They 
thought that a great deal of unfairness had been shown 
on the part of the other candidates ; and they then de* 
terrained absolutely to prevent the passage of an elec- 
toral law, in the hope of being able to secure the elec* 
tors if they were chosen by the Legislature. As an 
abstract proposition, the measure was approved by a 
majority of Mr. Crawford's friends ; but, under Jhe cir- 
cumstances of the case, as it was evident, in their opin* 
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ion, that it was the intention of his opponents to force 
the presidential question into the House of Represen- 
tatives, and thus reduce New York, Virginia, North 
Carolina and Georgia, to a level with the smallest state 
in the Union, they were unwilling to do anything to 
iavor such a project. 

On the 26th of February, the committee on the 
electoral law reported adversely to the passage of the 
bill. The reasons which they presented in support of 
their conclusions, may be found in the following ex- 
tracts from their report : — 

" The committee are not apprised that there are at 
this time any peculiar objections against the present 
mode of appointing electors, which have not heretofore 
existed with equal force ; but the committee do think 
that proof in favor of the policy of its original adop- 
tion, and of its continuance until a uniform mode is 
adopted throughout the several states, by an amend- 
ment to the constitution, is derived from the peculiar 
circumstances of the present period. There never was 
before so much distraction of public opinion on the 
subject of the presidency, nor so many competitors for 
that exalted station ; consequently, the danger that an 
election may finally devolve upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives was never so imminent. Such an event, the 
committee are satisfied, must be viewed by every sober- 
minded and reflecting citizen, as pregnant with the 
most alarming consequences; intrigue, and, perhaps, 
corruption, would be called in to compete with the legit- 
imate power, for, perhaps, the most splendid prize ever 
offered to cupidity and ambition. The established 
principles of a republican government would be sub- 
verted, by putting the power to choose a President into 
the hands of a small minority ; the state of New York, 
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with its thirty-four representatives, would be entitled to 
only one vote ; and the states of Delaware, Mississippi, 
Illinois, and Miissouri, with only one representative 
each, would be entitled to four votes. ***** 
Such consequences would, probably, be prevented by a 
choice of electors, in large states, by the Legislature ; 
because, in that case, the danger of a divided vote 
would, as has been heretofore seen, be avoided. * * 

" At this time several propositions to amend the 
constitution, and to establish a uniform mode, are pend- 
ing before Congress, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that success will speedily attend these eflforts, 
unless opposition is elicited from the smaller states. 
But if New York, at this most inauspicious moment, 
should immediately set the example, which may be fol- 
lowed by the other large states, of forbearing to exercise 
its right in a way to secure a united vote, the small 
states, duly appreciating their advantage over the 
others, will be encouraged to withhold their assent to 
any of the proposed amendments. ****** 

" The committee are therefore of opinion, for the 
reasons set forth in this report, that it would not be ex- 
pedient to pass the bill from the Assembly, or any other 
bill changing the present mode of appointing electors 
of President and Vice-President of the United States ; 
or, at least, until the efforts which are now seriously 
making in Congress to establish a uniform rule of ap- 
pointment, by an amendment of the constitution of the 
United States, by which the people can elect by dis- 
tricts, have either terminated in the adoption or rejec- 
tion of such amendment by that body." 

This report was taken up in the Senate, on the 10th 
day of March, when Mr. Cramer moved to amend it, 
by striking out the last clause, and inserting a resolu- 

-2* 
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tiOD, declaring that it was expedient to pass a law, ^at 
the present session of the Legislature, giving to the peo- 
}de of this state the choice of electors of President and 
Vice President." In the discussion which ensued, Mr. 
Wright took a prominent part. He was already con- 
spicuous as a debater, and his clearness of intellect, and 
strong reasoning powers, were acknowledged on all 
sides. Propositions to amend the resolution of Mr. 
Cramer, by inserting ^ a clause, providing that the 
choice should be made ''by congressional districts," 
and another requiring " a plurality of votes," were pre- 
sented by different senators. Mr. Wright opposed both 
propositions ; but voted in favor of an amendment, re- 
quiring the election to be made by general ticket. 
While the question was under consideration, Mr. 
Wright offered an amendment, providing for the choice 
of electors by general ticket, and by a majority of 
votes, except that the state electors were to be chosen 
by the Legislature, who were also to have the power of 
filling up all vacancies in the electoral college. But 
three senators voted with him in favor of this proposi- 
tion. The resolution of Mr. Cramer, as amended, was 
then adopted — ^yeas sixteen, nays fifteen — Mr. Wright 
voting with the majority. Mr. Ogden then moved to 
commit the bill and report to a committee of the whole ; 
whereupon, Mr. Livingstcwi moved to postpone " the 
further consideration of the report and bill to the first 
Monday of November" — ^that being a day beyond the 
extra sessicm ; at which, under the existing laws, the 
electors would be chosen by the Legislature. Before 
the question was taken, Mr. Wright made some re- 
marks in defence of the vote he was about to give, 
which were thus summed up in the legislative report 
of the Albany Argus :— 
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** Mr. Wright said be had the honor of oSkring a 
proposition giving to the people the choice of eleciori 
by general ticket, and by a majority of votes^ which he 
had supposed the only safe system to be adopted. He 
had, however, been unfortunate enough not to be able 
to induce but three members of the Senate to think with 
him, after all the reasons he could offer in favor of the 
I»r(qposition. A proposition had then been made to make 
the choice by districts^ which, after being fully and ably 
discussed, had received but two votes. And now, said 
Mr. W., we have rejected the proposition to choose by 
general ticket and plurality of votes. Divisions have 
been taken upon all these prc^sitions, and the name 
of every member of the House stands recorded upon 
our journals, with his vote upon each preposition dis* 
tinctly given. These, Mr. W. said, were all the propo* 
sitions.he h^ heard suggested, nor had he ingenuity 
enough to suggest or devise a fourth. He, therefore, 
desqpaired of even a hope that the Senate could agree 
upon a law, as he did not believe that members trifled 
with their votes upon this important subject, or were 
prepared to change their names as they already stood 
upon the journals. These being his views, Mr. W, 
said he should vote for the postponement, unless he 
could hear some reasons to convince him that his con*' 
elusions were not correct. IThe resolution (Mr. Cra- 
mer's) just taken could not be made effective, as both 
the majority and plurality systems, by one of which 
alone it could be made so, had been deliberately re- 
jected, and he saw no good reason for spending more 
time on the subject." 

The vote on Mr. Livingstones motion was as fol- 
lows: — 

F^Mtf-^Messrs. Bowman, Bowne, Bronsoa, Dudley, 
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Earll, Greenly, Keyes, Lefferts, Livingston, Mallory, 
McCall, Redfield, Stranahan, Sudam, Ward, Wooster, 
Wright — ^seventeen. 

Nays — ^Messrs. Burrows, Burt, Clark, Cramer, Gar- 
diner, Green, Haight, Lynde, Mclntyre, Morgan, Nel- 
son, Ogden, Thorn, Wheeler — ^fourteen. 

The senators voting in the affirmative, on the motion 
of Mr. Livingston, were afterwards known in the polit- 
ical history of the state of New York, as the famous 
" seventeen senators." While their conduct was con- 
demned in the most unequivocal terms, by the party 
opposed to them, their friends were equally zealous in 
its defence. A large majority of the electors in the 
state, however, overlooking the circumstances under 
which the law was presented, and not yet acquainted 
with the character of the project, which was subse- 
quently developed in the election of Mr. Adams by the 
House of Representatives, were in favor of the electo- 
ral law, and were highly indignant at the course taken 
to defeat it in the Senate. A portion of this indigna- 
tion was visited upon Governor Yates. At the caucus 
held by the republican members of the Legislature, his 
re-nomination was urged by his friends, among whom 
were Mr. Wright and Mr. Flagg, who insisted that he 
ought not to be sacrificed for aiding to carry a party 
measure into effect. But it was finally determined to 
take up a new man for governor, and the nomination 
was conferred on Colonel Young. 

Apprehensions were entertained before the close of 
the session, that Dewitt Clinton would be nominated 
by the people's party, as their candidate for governor. 
Mil Wheaton, and others, protested that there was no 
such design in contemplation, and it was then gene- 
rally understood that Mr. Tallmadge would receive the 
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nomination. In order to test the disposition of the 
anti-Clintonians in the people's party, a resolution was 
submitted in the Senate, by Mr. Bowman, removing 
Mr. Clinton from the office of canal commissioner. 
The resolution was adopted, with but three dissenting 
voices, — Messrs. Cramer, Morgan, and Mclntyre. In 
the House, the vote stood sixty-four in favor of the 
removal, to thirty-four against it. General Tallmadge, 
Mr. Wheaton, and nearly all the Adams men belong- 
ing to the people's party, voted in the affirmative- 

When some one remarked to Fouche,. that the mur- 
der of the Duke d'Enghien, was a foul blot upon the 
character of Napoleon, he replied, " It was more — ^it 
was a mistake 1" The removal of Mr. Clinton was 
something very similar — it was an ill-advised act. It 
not only opened the way to his nomination, but it often 
returned to plague the inventors. The act itself was 
hardly deserving of condemnation, because it proceeded 
from the avowed political opponents of Mr. Clinton ; 
and it is not uncharitable to him — ^nor unjust to his 
memory — ^to say, that no man encouraged party pro- 
scription more than himself. Who that was acquainted 
with the removal of the Burrites, the. Lewisites, and the 
Livingstons, from office, would regret to see the chalice 
presented, in its turn, to his own lips ? Still, the policy 
of this movement was most unfortunate for the repub- 
lican party, and no doubt it was soon regretted by 
those who were the most active in its accomplishnient. 

The rejection of Governor Yates by the republican 
caucus, was by no means agreeable to his feelings ^ and 
he seems to have entertained the opinion, after the ad- 
journment of the Legislature, that, should he come out 
openly in favor of the electoral bill, he might obtain the 
nomination in the people's convention, which was to 
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be held on the 21st of September. He therefinre de* 
termined on calling an extra session, that he might have 
an opportunity to make known the change in his 6{Hn- 
ions. His proclamation for that purpose, was dated 
on the 2nd of June, and, after adverting to the fact, 
that Congress had made no provision for changing the 
mode of selecting the presidentisd electors, he went on 
to say, that " the people were justly alarmed with the 
apprehension, that their undoubted right of choosing 
the electors of President and Vice-President would be 
withheld from them f and to prevent this result, he 
thought proper to call the two Houses together. 

The Legislature re-assembled on the 2nd of August, 
in pursuance of the executive proclamation. Imme* 
diately after the reading of the governor's message in 
the House, Mr. Flagg offered the following resolutions : 

" Resolved, That since the last adjournment of the 
Legislature, nothing has transpired within the letter or 
spirit of the constitution, requiring an extraordinary 
session at this time ; and therefore the proclamation of 
the governor convening the same is not warranted by 
the constitution. 

** Resolved, That inasmuch as the transaction of 
legislative business, in obedience to a proclamation thus 
illegally issued, and especially in relation to a subject 
which had been repeatedly discussed and acted upon 
by the Legislature at their last meeting, would sanction 
a precedent of dangerous tendency ; it is due to the 
members of the Legislature, as well as to the consti- 
tution under which they sit, and the oath they have 
taken to support it, as to the highest and best interests 
of their constituents, that they should forthwith ad- 
journ. Therefore, 

** Resolved, (If the Senate concur,) the two Houses 
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will immediately adjourn^ to meet again pursua&t t0 
law." 

Greneral Tallmadge opposed the adoption of the reso* 
lutions, but the first two were passed by a strong vote, 
and the third was temporarily postponed. A resolu* 
tion was also adopted, on the same day, by a vote of 
seventy-five to forty-four, declaring that an electoral 
law ought to be enacted. In the Senate a resolution 
was sustained, by seventeen to fifteen, Mr. Wright 
voting in its favor, aflirming generally that the people 
ought to have the privilege of choosing their own 
electors. On the 8rd of August, Mr. Ogden presented 
a resolution declaring that it was expedient to pass a 
law at the then session of the Legislature. This was 
lost, by the same ominous vote of seventeen to fifteen 
— Mr. Wright being again with the majority. The 
resolutions of the House, to which was now added the 
third providing for the adjournment, were then adopted, 
and after a brief session of four days, the members 
returned to their several homes. 

At the convention held by the friends of the electoral 
bill, in September, the Clintonians were in the major- 
ity, and succeeded in nominating their favorite leader 
as the candidate for governor. The original people's 
men in the convention took umbrage at this, and a 
large number of them withdrew, in a body, and formed 
a separate organization. General Tallmadge was se- 
lected as the candidate for lieutenant-governor, with 
the unanimous approbation of both organizations, al- 
though he had voted for the removal of Mr. Clinton. 
This completed what was called the Clintonian and 
People's ticket. 

The November election resulted in the complete 
overthrow of the republican ascendency. The re- 
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moval of Mr. Clinton had added new fuel to the popu* 
lar indignation, and his friends eagerly availed them- 
selves of the argument it afforded to promote his elec- 
tion. He received a large majority of the votes, and 
General Tallmadge was elected by a still larger ma- 
jority. Six of the eight senators chosen at this elec- 
tion, and more than three-fourths of the members of 
Assembly, were either Clintonians or People's men. 

On the 2nd of Ngvember, the Legislature again 
convened to make choice of presidential electors. On 
the 10th, the Senate nominated electors friendly to Mr. 
Crawford, by the votes of the seventeen senators who 
had postponed the electoral bill. The Adams and Clay 
electoral tickets received seven votes each. In the 
House, the choice of electors was attended with more 
difficulty. On the first ballot, the Adams ticket re- 
ceived fifty votes ; the Crawford ticket, forty-three ; 
and the. Clay ticket, thirty-two; but an agreement was 
afterwards entered into between the Adams and Clay 
^men, and a union ticket formed, composed of the friends 
of both the candidates. Upon a joint ballot of the 
two Houses, thirty-two of the Adams and Clay electors 
were declared chosen. A second ballot was then had, 
and the whole number was completed, by the choice of 
four Crawford electors. This result was produced by 
the defection of a portion of the Adams men, which, 
in all probability, prevented the election of Mr. Clayas 
President of the United States. It was at that time 
well known that there would be no choice by the elec- 
tors, and that General Jackson and Mr. Adams would 
be the two candidates highest on the list. The contest, 
therefore, was between the friends of Mr. Crawford and 
Mr. Clay, as to which should be presented to the 
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House of Representatives ; and the four electoral votes 
of New York decided it in favor of the former. 

Previous to their adjournment, the Legislature passed 
a law to obtain an expression of opinion from the 
electors of the state, as to the manner in which an elec- 
toral law should be framed. The inspectors of election 
were required to provide three boxes, at the next an-» 
nual election, which were to be respectively labelled — 
"By districts" — "By general ticket, plurality" — "By 
general ticket, majority" — and in which the ballots of 
the voters corresponding with the labels were to be de- 
posited. The result of this voting was certified by the 
secretary of state to the Legislature, at its annual 
session in 1826 ; and a law was then passed in accord- 
ance with the decision of the people. 

The passage of this law terminated the discussion 
upon a most exciting question ; though it was long be- 
fore the feelings which had been engendered were 
suffered to die away ; and whenever one of the " sev- 
enteen senators" came before the people as a candidate 
for their sulOTrages, the journals of 1824 were sure to 
be ransacked in search of electioneering materials. At 
the time, without doubt, their course was exceedingly 
unpopular; but it is a somewhat singular fact, that 
many of them were afterwards repeatedly elected to 
some of the highest offices in the state, and that, too, 
by unusually large majorities. The history of the 
electoral question is here presented in detail, because 
of its connection with the name of Silas Wright. 
Upon a calm and dispassionate review of the facts, 
taken together with the election of Mr. Adams, by the 
House of Representatives, in the winter of 1825, no 
fair-minded man will hesitate to acknowledge the cor*. 
B^t&ess of these ca&olusdons;^*- 
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1. That the republican party in 1824, was very 
much divided upon the question of the presidential 
succession ; and that ihis division resulted in a serious 
qtiarrel, and rupture in their ranks. 

2. That the electoral project in the state of New 
York, was originated and proposed for a special politi- 
cal purpose, viz. the defeat of Mr. Crawford ; and 
that its most strenuous advocates in the Legislature, 
showed most plainly, by their conduct in the fall of 
1824, and in the winter of 1825, that they were actu- 
ated, rather by selfish impulses, than by any sincere de- 
sire to surrender to the people a right which had been 
improperly withheld from them. 

3. That a plan was early formed at Washington, to 
prevent a choice of President by the electoral colleges, 
in order that the same might devolve upon the House 
of Representatives. 

4. That the opponents of Mr. Crawford committed 
the first act of bad faith, in refusing to abide by the es- 
tablished usages of the party to which they claimed to 
belong ; and that the inevitable tendency of their move- 
ments was, to produce a result more destructive of pop- 
ular rights, than anything which transpired in the New 
York Legislature. 

The question still remains, however, whether Mr. 
Wright was, or was not, deserving of censure for the 
course he thought proper to pursue ? That he was un- 
derstood to be in favor of the passage of an electoral 
law, at the time of his election in the fall of 1823, is not 
doubted. It was a prominent topic of discussion, and 
his views were likely to be inquired after. At no time 
in his life was he the man to conceal his opinions, on 
any subject, from his constituents ; and be did not dis* 
HEUise his sentiments in regard to the projposod cfaangft^ 
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in the mode of choosing electors. The strong vote 
also, that he received in his own county, which had 
previously given a large Clintonian majority, is evidence 
that he agreed with the electors, as to the propriety of 
adopting the proposition which had been suggested. 
But if he succeeded as the friend of an electoral law, 
he was also chosen as a decided supporter of Mr. Craw- 
ford. The developments made at the capital of the 
National Government, in the winter of 1824, gave an 
entirely new aspect to the whole question. At Albany, 
the opponents of Mr. Crawford were clamorous for the 
passage of an electoral law; while, at Washington, 
they were engaged in an attempt to nullify the voice 
of the larger states in the Union, and were striving 
night and day, to prevent a choice by the electors, and 
remove the selection of their chief magistrate still far- 
ther from the people. True, this was one of the modes 
which the constitution provided for the election of a 
President ; but the Crawford-men in the New York 
Legislature, only proposed to observe the law which 
they found upon the statute book. The alternative, 
then, which was presented to Mr. Wright, and the six- 
teen senators who voted with him, was — either to post- 
pone the subject until the danger they apprehended had 
passed, or, by carrpng the proposition into effect at 
once, to divide the vote of New York, and thus pro- 
duce a state of things yet more reprehensible than that 
which they were called upon to remedy. The fact that 
the vote of the state was ultimately divided, does not 
alter this view of the case. Mr. Wright and his asso- 
eiates decided to postpone the question ; and if the re* 
suit of the election in 1825, may be taken as a criterion, 
which it certainly was, a majority of the electors in 
th»«t«td afipcoYeA their oourto. At ^tM etocti^vth^ 
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members of the Legislature were chosen, by which Mr. 
Flagg, the leader of the Crawford party in the Assem- 
Wy, when the electoral bill was under discussion, was 
first appointed secretary of state. 

The error committed by Mr. Wright and his friends, 
and that it was an error he would himself have admit- 
ted, consisted in voting, or making any efforts for the 
passage of an electoral law, after the refusal of the op- 
ponents of Mr. Crawford to go into a caucus. Had 
they come out openly at that time, and pointing to the 
position of affairs at Washington as their justification, 
avowed their fixed and unalterable determination not 
to change the law until the presidential question was 
decided, there would have been no room for censure. 
By pursuing a different course, they left that to be in- 
ferred, which would have appeared much better, and 
produced a more powerful impression, if enforced in 
their speeches, and in the columns' of the able journals 
which had advocated the election of Mr. Crawford. , 

Soon after the commencement of the session of the 
Legislature in 1825, it became apparent that General 
Tallmadge, Messrs. Ogden, Burrows, Gardiner, and 
other leading members of the people's party, were de- 
termined to thwart the wishes of Governor Clinton. 
The term of service of Rufus King as a senator in 
Congress, would expire on the 4th of March, 1825. 
He had declined a re-election, on account of his ad- 
vanced age, and the Clintonians generally were desirous 
of bestowing the ofiice on Ambrose Spencer, the late 
chief justice of the supreme court. His election was 
defeated by a union of the Crawford and People's men 
in. the Senate, who prevented a nomination by that 
body. The £rst day of February was fixed, by laWi 
kt the ohoicA cf aanatert in Gongrais. Oa that d§f 
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an attempt was made to nominate a candidate in tho 
Senate, with the foIlo\|^ing result : — Ambrose Spencer 
was nominated by Messrs. Brayton, Clark, Golden, 
Cramer, Crary, Mclntyre, McMichael, Morgan, Spen- 
cer, and Wilkeson; James Tallmadge, t^^ "Messrs. 
Burt and Lynde ; Edward P. Livingston, by Messrs. 
Dudley and Mallory ; Victory Birdssye, by Messrs. 
Earll and Wright ; Samuel Young, by Messrs. Ellsworth 
and Haight ; and John W, Taylor, by Messrs. Gardiner 
and Ogden. Each of the remaining senators, viz. 
Messrs. Bowman, Burrows, Greenly, Keyes, Lake, tef- 
ferts, McCall, Redfieid, Thorn, Ward, and Wooster, 
voted for a separate candidate. After the result was 
announced, Mr. Wilkeson offered a resolution, declaring 
Ambrose Spencer to be duly nominated on the part of 
the Senate. This was lost — ^yeas eleven, nays twenty. 
Similar resolutions, containing the names of James 
Tallmadge and Samuel Young, were then offered by 
Mr. Wilkeson, both of which were laid on the table, on 
motion, respectively, of Mr. Redfieid and ]Mr. Wright. 
A second attempt was then made to nominate, which 
also proved ineffectual, Mr. Spencer being nominated 
by only eight senators, and the others scattering their 
votes among the various candidates. A resolution was 
now offered by Mr. Wilkeson, nominating John W. 
Taylor, which was lost — ^yeas nine, nays twenty-two. 
After taking this vote the Senate adjourned. 

The Constitution of the United States provides, that 
" the Senate shall be composed of two senators from 
each state, chosen by the Legislature thereof ;" and by 
the laws of New York, as they existed in 1828,* it was 
ttecessary that the Senate and Assenibly should each 
cqpMly nomioatd oae person for the office of senatoc 
* 1 R««iadd Lcm, 168^ . 
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in Congress; after which, the two Houses were to meet 
and compare nominations. If the nominations agreed, 
the person so nominated was to be declared appointed ; 
but, if they disagreed, it was provided that the election 
should be made in joint ballot. This last result, it will 
be seen, could not be produced until a majority of the 
Senate had selected a candidate. The effect of the 
scattering vote of the Crawford and People's men was, 
to prevent any selection. Mr. Spencer was nominated 
in the Assembly by a vote of seventy-seven to forty-five; 
but, as the Senate adjourned without presenting a candi- 
date, no choice was made in the manner provided by law. 
It is more than probable that the friends of Judge 
Spencer would have pursued a similar course with that 
taken by the majority of the Senate, had the situation 
of things been reversed, as their feelings towards the 
Crawford men and General Tallmadge were peculiarly 
bitter and vindictive ; yet this would hardly justify the 
conduct of those senators who prevented an election 
The probable causes of the defeat of Mr. Spencer were 
these : the Crawford men opposed him because he was 
friendly to Mr. Adams : the adherents of General Tall- 
madge imagined that he might be appointed, by joint 
resolution, in case no election was made in the cus- 
tomary manner ; a portion of the Adams men would 
not concur in anything approved by Governor Clinton; 
and another portion, headed by Thurlow Weed, of 
Monroe county, also rejoiced at his defeat, because 
they hoped it might lead to the selection of Albert H. 
Tracy, of Buffalo. Resolutions were subsequently 
passed in the Senate, with the vote of Mr. Wright, 
nominating General Tallmadge, and Mr. Tracy : the 
House refused to concur, on the ground that that mode 
of appointment was unknowu to the laws of the state ; 
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but it is not unlikely that their legal scruples would 
never have been heard of, had the name of Judge 
Spencer been inserted in one of the resolutions. 

Acts like this, though unfortunately of frequent oc- 
currence in the history of all parties in th3 Union, must 
certainly be regretted. They may admit of palliation, 
but not of defence. In the fierce contests of opposing 
interests, and the rivalries among ambitious politicians, 
such evasions of the law will sometimes take place, but 
they should not be held up as worthy of imitation. Surely, 
no one would have more deeply lamented any such at- 
tempt, than Mr. Wright. At the time, he and his friends 
insisted that a majority of the people were opposed to 
the appointment of Judge Spencer. The result of the 
fall election showed that this was the case; and it 
is some little gratification to know, that the electors of 
the state ratified, in the end, the conduct of their sen- 
ators in 1825. 

At the session of 1826, Nathan Sanford, then chan- 
cellor of the state, and a prominent member of the 
Bucktail party, was almost unanimously appointed to 
succeed Mr. King in the United States Senate. At 
this session, also, resolutions amending the constitution, 
by extending the right of suflSrage, and giving the elec- 
tion of justices of the peace to the people, were adopted 
by large majorities in both Houses. These salutary 
reforms received the approbation of Mr. Wright. 

In the fall of this year, for the first time, conveiitions 
were held by the two parties, for the nomination of 
candidates for governor and lieutenant-governor. The 
friends of Mr. Van Buren, of whom it is unnecessary 
to say that Mr. Wright was among the foremost, were 
already prepared to unite with Mr. Clinton in the 
sapport of General Jackson ; but they did not think it 
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advisable that the state election should be conducted 
with any particular reference to the presidential ques- 
tion. The nominations of the Herkimer convention 
were supported by them, in good faith, thougl>Judge 
Rochester, the candidate for governor, was known to 
be an Adams man. A portion of the Crawford men, 
however, in the city of New York, and in the adjacent 
counties, came out in favor of Mr. Clinton, who was 
nominated for re-election, and Mr. Pitcher, the nominee 
of the Bucktail convention for lieutenant-governor. 
This movement, in connection with the subject of a 
state road, which had long been agitated in the south- 
western tier of counties, and had been approved by those 
gentlemen, secured their election. The Bucktail party 
succeeded in electing a large majority of the members of 
Assembly, and carried seven of the eight senate districts. 
The signal ability with which Mr. Wright had filled 
the office of senator, led to his nomination in 1826, as 
one of the representatives in Congress from the double 
district composed of the counties of Jefferson, Lewis, 
Oswego, and St. Lawrence. His associate on the 
ticket was Rudolph Bunner. The canvass was active 
and spirited beyond all precedent. This was the first 
occasion on which one of " the seventeen" had pre- 
sented himself before the people as a candidate for office, 
and a powerful attempt was made to defeat him. The 
scenes of 1824 were yet fresh in the minds of the 
electors ; but it speaks volumes in favor of Mr. Wright's 
popularity, and of the general appreciation of his worth 
and integrity, that he was elected over his competitor 
by a majority of more than five hundred votes. The 
candidates supported by the Clintonians, in opposition 
to Messrs. Wright and Bunner, were NicoU Fosdick 
ipup4 Elisiia Camp. 
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The term of office of Mr. Wright as a member of 
the 20th Congress, commenced on the 4th of March, 
1827, and he accordingly resigned his seat in the state 
Senate. His loss was severely felt in that body. His 
plain but convincing arguments, his apt illustrations, 
his lucid expositions of the tendency of every measure 
brought up for consideration, and his never-tiring labors 
in the committee-room, not less than his frank and 
manly deportment, and his estimable qualities t^ U 
friend and companion, were long missed by thosfe W*-* 

3 
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had admired and esteemed him. He took his seat in 
the House of Representatives, at the commencement 
of the session in December, 1827. Previous to that 
time, however, events had transpired to which it will 
be both proper and necessary to refer, before alluding 
to the course pursued by Mr. Wright in the new posi- 
tion he had been called upon to fill. 

The strong federal and consolidation doctrines put 
forth by Mr. Adams in his inaugural address, were far 
from being palatable to the friencls of General Jackson, 
Mr. Crawford, and Mr. Calhoun. * Murmurs of discon- 
tent were heard soon after the commencement of his 
administration, but no serious attempt was made to or- 
ganize a party in opposition. His favorite measure, the 
Panama mission, widened the breach ; and the manner 
in which the committees of the 19th Congress were ar- 
ranged by his friend, John W. Taylor, of New York, 
the speaker of the House, indicated no disposition to 
conciliate those politicians who had opposed his eleva- 
tion to the presidency, but rather afforded the evidence 
of an intention to exert the official patronage in behalf 
of his re-election. Early in the winter session of the 
New York Legislature, in 1827, an attempt was made 
by the Clintonian Adams-men to secure the election of 
Stephen Van Rensselaer to the United States Senate, 
in the place of Martin Van Buren. But two Adams 
men belonging to the Bucktail party could be prevailed 
upon to attend the caucus ; and on the 6th of February 
Mr. Van Buren was re-elected by a large majority ; he 
having received the votes of Messrs. Golden, Bogardus, 
and Viele, of the Senate, and those of several members 
of the lower House, who were the most zealous and. 
devoted friends of Governor Clinton. The letter of 
Mr. Van Buren in reply to the official notification of 
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his appointment, intimated a determination on his part 
to oppose the administration ; Mr. Calhoun and the 
leading politicians at the South, with the exception of 
Mr. Clay, had taken a decided stand against it ; General 
Jackson was the only prominent candidate for the next 
presidency, besides the then incumbent of the office ; 
and when it became apparent that a coalition was about 
to be formed for the purpose of promoting his election^ 
between the leaders of the two great parties in the 
powerful state of New York, the friends of Mr. Adams 
began to be seriously alarmed. 

No fears were entertained that the eastern states 
would desert the administration f but it was equally 
certain that those at the south and south-west would 
be opposed; and therefore the middle and western 
states must be the battle-ground of the presidential con- 
test in 1828. The great and controUing interest at the 
North and West was that of the tariff; but divisions had 
sprung up amoilg the advocates of a protective system 
of duties, which were daily growing more marked and 
serious. The commercial, ship-building, and manufac- 
turing interests of the East, though advocating a high 
tariff where they would be benefited, were hostile to 
the protection demanded by the producers of wool, 
hemp, corn, and rye, in the middle and western states, 
and the iron manufacturers in Pennsylvania. The act 
of 1824 was designed to favor the latter, and hence it 
encountered the opposition of the eastern members of 
Congress. New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Ken- 
tucky, alone gave seventy-five votes for the bill, in the 
House of Representatives ; whilst Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts, gave but a single vote each 
in its favor. At the session of 1826-27, an act was 
passed, known as *• The Woollens Bill," in the House of 
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Representatives, which was intended to satisfy both 
the wool-growers and manufacturers ; but neither par- 
ty approved of its provisions. The project of calling 
a convention of the friends of a protective tariff, to 
be held at Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania, was then en- 
couraged by the administration, and received the gen- 
eral assent of all classes and parties in the northern and 
western states. The convention met on the 30th of 
July following, and was numerously attended. An 
elaborate report in favor of the protective system was 
made, and a tariff of high duties, which met the appro- 
bation of the manufacturers, though not entirely satis- 
factory to the agriculturists, was presented and adopted. 
It was thought by the friends of Mr. Adams, that if the 
supporters of General Jackson in the tariff states op- 
posed this measure, his defeat would bs certain ; and, 
on the other hand, if they came out in its favor, a 
breach would be made between his northern and 
southern adherents, that could not be healed. 

Prior to the adjournment of Congress in the spring 
of 1827, a caucus was held by the Adams' men at 
Washington, in which John W. Taylor, Henry C. 
Martindale, and James Strong, of the New York dele- 
gation, were appointed as a sort of executive or vigilance 
committee for that state. The administration were 
sanguine of success on the national issue, and it was 
declared in the columns of the New York American, 
then in the interest of Mr. Adams, prior to the fall 
election in the state of New York, that ** the choice of 
members of the Legislature should be made with dis- 
tinct reference to the presidential question." On the 
26th of September, the general republican committee 
of tlie city of New York adopted a series of resolutions 
to the same purport, but announcing their intention to 
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Qisitain General Jackson. This decisive movement 
wa9 made, it is said, under the advice of Governor 
Clinton and Mr. Van Buren. All the prominent Buck- 
tail journals in the state took ground at once in its de* 
fence and support. The Adams men were not wholly 
unprepared for this unmasking of the enemy's batteries, 
but the denouement was more sudden than they antici- 
pated. The. election came on before they had time 
completely to rally their scattered forces, and the new 
Jackson party obtained a complete triumph ; electing 
nearly all the senators, and three-fourths of the members 
of Assembly. The majorities in some of the counties 
were very large, and particularly in those in which Mr. 
Taylor and Mr. Martindale resided. 

Such was the condition of political affairs when Mr. 
Wright took his seat in the 20th Congress, as the lead- 
ing republican member from New York. Among his 
colleagues and associates in that body, were some of the 
most talented and distinguished citizens in the Union. 
On the side of the administration, there were John 
Davis, Isaac C. Bates, John W. Taylor, Dudley Mar- 
vin, Daniel D. Barnard, Henry R. Storrs, and Eljsha 
Whittlesey. The . most prominent Jackson members 
were John Randolph, George McDuffie, Wra. C. Rives^ 
Churchill C. Cambreleng, Andrew Stevenson, Edward 
Livingston, James K. Polk, John B3II, James Buchanan, 
Ralph I. Ingersoll, and Gulian C. Verplanck. Amidst 
such an array of intellectual strength, it required a mind 
of more than ordinary capacity, to take, or maintain, a 
position above mediocrity. But true genius, if it have 
the opportunity, is sure to find its proper level, and the 
sequel will show that Mr. Wrig;ht soon gained a place 
in the foremost rank. 

At the election of speaker of the Hause, the party 
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lines were drawn between the administration and the 
opposition. On the first ballot, Mr. Stevenson received 
104 votes, to 94 for Mr. Taylor, the Adams candidate. 
This was claimed as a test vote by the republican 
journals, and admitted to be such on the other side. 
Every administration member, with the exception of a 
few anti-tariff Virginians, who scattered their votes, 
supported Mr. Taylor. Mr. Wright, With seventeen 
of the other members from New York, voted for Mr. 
Stevenson. The appointment of the committees, there- 
fore, was in the hands of the opposition, and Mr. Wright 
was placed upon that on manufactures, of which Mr. 
Mallary, of Vermont, was chairman. Upon this com- 
mittee devolved the most important business of the 
session. Every eye was turned towards it. The whole 
North and West, save in a few isolated cases, which 
hardly constituted an exception to the general rule, 
were avowedly in favor of a tariff for protection. This 
was neither concealed nor disguised. There could 
have been no other object in asking the imposition of 
higher duties. The treasury was abundantly supplied ; 
the public debt was almost liquidated ; and no necessity 
existed for an increase of revenue. This question, in 
itself, had become one of vast importance; but there 
were still more momentous considerations connected 
with it, in the estimation of the politician — ^for, upon its 
decision, the issue of the presidential election must 
depend. The votes of the southern states, except those 
of Maryland and Delaware, were irreparably lost to 
Mr. Adams. But the tariff strength was sufficient to 
re-elect him, provided it could be united — if it remained 
divided, he could not succeed. 

The proceedings of the Harrisburg convention, and 
the various propositions for the amendment of the tariff 
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laws, were laid before the committee on manufactures, 
at an early day. Mr. Wright, and a majority of his 
associates, soon came to the ccxiclusion that they re- 
quired more information upon certain points, than was 
in possession of the committee. It had been alleged, 
that the bill passed at the previous session favored the 
manufacturer, at the expense of the wool-grower ; and 
they desired to ascertain what degree of protection 
would afford the former a fair remunerating profit. 
Application was accordingly made to the House, on the 
31st of December, for leave to send for persons and 
papers. The motion was resisted by a portion of the 
Adams men, and was advocated by Mr. Wright, who 
frankly stated his inability to prepare a bill that would 
be satisfactory, with the light he had ; but if the House 
directed a report, without waiting for further informa- 
tion, he was prepared to obey their commands. The 
resolution granting leave was amended, so as to require 
the committee to report the minutes of their examina- 
tions, and in that shape it passed the House by the 
votes of the republican members. The delay rendered 
necessary in order to procure the attendance of wit- 
nesses, and take their testimony, was attempted to be 
turned to advantage by the friends of the administra- 
tion ; and it was asserted in the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, that the committee were opposed to pro-' 
tective duties ; that they would not meet, and sought 
delay. The chairman of the committee, himself an 
Adams man, corrected these impressions, by stating 
before the 'House that they had met thirteen times 
within the month following their appointment, and that 
the members were more punctual in their attendance 
than those of any other committee. 
While the subject was still pending before the com- 
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nuttee, the New York Legislature assembled for its 
winter session. Oa the 30th of January, 1828, the fol« 
lowing resolutions were introduced in the Assembly, by 
a member from one of the counties in Mr. Wright's 
congressional district, and passed that body by a vote 
of ninety-seven to three v- 

" Resolved, (if the Senate concur herein,) That the 
senators of this state in the Congress of the United 
States be, and they are hereby instructed, and the rep- 
resentatives of this state are requested, to make every 
proper exertion to effect such a revision of the tariff as 
will afford a sufficient protection to the growers of 
wool, hemp, and flax, and the manufacturers of iron, 
woollens, and every other article, so far as the same 
may be connected with the interests of manufactures* 
agriculture, and commerce. 

" Resolved, (as the sense of this Legislature,) That the 
provisions of the woollens bill which passed the House 
of Representatives, at the last session of Congress, 
whatever advantages they may have pronused the 
manufacturer of woollens, did not afford adequate en- 
couragement to the agriculturist and growers of wool." 

The first resolution passed the Senate of the state, 
on the 31st of January, without a dissenting voice ; on 
the second, the vote stood twenty-seven to three. By 
a singular coincidence, which, whether designed or 
otherwise, was not without its effect in other tariff 
states. General Jackson was nominated at a caucus of 
the republican members of the Legislature, held on the 
evening of the same day, as their candidate for Pres- 
ident 

Upoti a comparison of views in the committee on 
manufactures of the House of Representatives, it was 
ascertained that th^ would not be able to mak^ a 
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tuMuiiinous report. Mr. Wright, and a majority of the 
committee, were in favor of adhering, very nearly, to 
the tariff of rates proposed by the Harrisburg conven- 
tion, in regard to wool in its raw state; but they 
wished to make the duties on the manufactured article, 
and especially the finer qualities, considerably less than 
had been recommended. Mr. Maliary, who expressed, ' 
more authoritatively, the sentiments of the manufac- 
turers, thought a bill formed on such a basis, would 
afford little or no protection to the woollen interest, 
and desired to reduce the duty on the raw material, 
and increase it on woollen goods. Such being the 
opinions of the chairman, Mr. Wright was selected to 
draw up the report. Taking the testimony of the per- 
sons engaged in manufactures, who had been examined 
before the committee, as his guide, the report was pre- 
pared, and the details of the accompanying bill per- 
fected. This duty was discharged with so much 
fidelity and ability, that Mr. Maliary availed himself 
of an opportunity presented in the progress of the de- 
bate on the bill, to say, that " as a statement of the 
proceedings of the committee in the performance of 
a most laborious duty, the report met his approbation ; 
and. as an argument in favor of the provisions of the 
bill, he saw nothing in it unfair or uncandid." 

The report of the committee, and the bill which ac- 
companied it, were presented to the House by Mr. 
Wright, on the 31st of January, 1828. The principal 
articles upon which higher duties were imposed by the 
provisions of this bill, were iron, wool, hemp, flax, mo- 
lasses, spirits, glass, and cotton and woollen goods. 
The debate that ensued on the merits of the question, 
was ably conducted, and possessed an unusual degree 
of interest. The main issue to be determined, wa3. 

8* 
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that between the wool-growers and the manufacturers. 
The eastern members declared that the bill would ruin 
the latter class, and insisted that adequate protection 
must be shown to them, though corresponding duties 
could not be laid for the benefit of the producer. The 
bill as reported imposed a specific duty of seven cents 
per pound, on wool costing eight cents or less, and 
forty per cent, ad valorem, to be increased annually 
five per cent., until it amounted to fifty per cent. Mr. 
Mallary proposed to strike out the whole specific, and 
retain the ad valorem duty, which would then be 
merely nominal; and lo increase the duty on manu- 
factured goods. His views were enforced by himself, 
and by Messrs. Storrs, Davis, and Barnard, in several 
speeches of great merit and power. The defence of 
the bill necessarily devolved upon Mr. Wright. On 
the 6th and 10th of March, he spoke at length in sup- 
port of the views presented in the report. The subject 
was an abstruse one, but he handled it with clearness 
and force. His speech imbodied the facts elicited on 
the examinations before the committee ; it was elabo- 
rate, argumentative, and logical ; and attracted attention 
throughout the state and nation. 

The Harrisburg scheme, the leading features of 
which were advocated by Mr. Mallary, and other 
Adams members, was voted down — there being but 
eighty votes in its favor, to one hundred and fifteen op- 
posed. Mr. Sutherland then offered a medium propo- 
sition, reducing the specific duty on wool to four and a 
half cents, subsequently modified to four cents, and in- 
creasing the duty on manufactured woollens, the value 
of which was under fifty cents per square yard, from 
sixteen cents, as proposed by the committee, to twenty 
cents, the rate fixed by the Harrisburg convention. 
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This proposition retained the minimum principle in 
pwrt, for which the manufacturers contended so ear- 
nestly, and was adopted by a vote of one hundred and 
eighty-three to seventeen — ^Mr. Wright voting in favor 
of the amendment. But there were other features of 
the bill equally objectionable to the eastern members. 
The increased duties on hemp and flax, designed to 
encourage the production in Kentucky and other west- 
em states, did not meet with the approbation of those 
who represented the ship-building interests; and the 
friends of commerce were dissatisfied with the provis- 
ions in regard to manufactures of iron and other arti- 
cles, of which large quantities were imported. The 
additional duty on spirits was also opposed ; and that 
on molasses, without allowing a drawback on the ex- 
portation of spirits distilled therefrom, was resisted 
with much warmth. The two last mentioned provis- 
ions were successfully defended by Mr. Wright and 
Mr. Buchanan, who contended that every gallon of 
New England rum took the place of one bushel of 
corn or rye, and that every cent laid on molasses, ope- 
rated to give the farmer two or three cents a bushel on 
his grain. 

The bill' was ordered to a third reading on the 15th 
of April. The fate which awaited it had been for 
some time in doubt, and the friends of the administra- 
tion appeared undecided as to what course they shduld 
pursue. If the bill passed, the dominant party in the 
House were sure to reap the advantage. At one time, 
it was asserted that " all the views and votes of Mr. 
Wright, were supported by the southern members," and 
at another, the bill was declared to be worse and morei 
objectionable than the act of 1824. But the Adams 
men froni the middle states, were unwilling to disre* 
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gard the wishes of their ccmstituents, though dnap* 
proving of some of the provisions of the bill ; and the 
friends of Mr. Clay from the West, were determined 
to support it. The vote on its final passage was one 
hundred and five to ninety-four. Of the New England 
delegation, fifteen voted in favor of the bill, Mr. Mai* 
lary among the number, and twenty-eight against it 
The members from the middle states stood fifty-six to 
eleven. There were thirty-three of the New York 
delegation present, twenty-seven of whom voted for 
the bill ; those who opposed it were Messrs. Cambre- 
leng, Hallock, Johnson, Oakley, Verplanck, and Ward. 
With a single exception, all the western members, in- 
cluding those from Kentucky, supported the bill. But 
three representatives from the southern states voted 
with the majority. 

Besides the principal speech made by Mr. Wright, 
he addressed the House several timss during the prc^-> 
ress of the debate, in answer to diflkrent speakers. In 
the course of the discussion, while in committee, Mr. 
Barnard advocated a protective duty to favor the man^^ 
ufacturer, amounting to a monopoly, and made use oi 
some remarks in reference to the arguments of Mr. 
Wright, which drew from him a most pertinent and 
effective reply. The foDowing is an extract from his 
speech on that occasion : — 

'"flut, Mr. Chairman, are we to enter upon this doc- 
trine of monopoly ? Am I to agree, that this is the only 
asid correct stopping point in the protective system ? 
I had supposed, that when I put the American manu- 
facturer upon a par with the foreigner, and not only so, 
but left against the foreigner the whole of the expense 
and charges of bringing his goods to our markets, I had 
granted a fair protection to our manufacturer, but not 



thft^t I had thereby granted to him a monopoly. Siich 
protection, and more, is furnished by the bill as reportdd 
by the committee. But, sir, it is not monopoly; and 
hence denunciations against that bill. Hence, too, 1 
suppose, the arguments of the gentleman from Vermont 
(Mr. Mallary) have been heard against the proposition 
of the member from Pennsylvania, (Mr Buchanan,) be- 
cause that proposition will not effect the desired mo- 
nopoly. 

** I must here be permitted, Mr. Chairman, to correct 
a misrepresentation of one of my own arguments used 
upon a former occasion. I was represented by my 
colleague (Mr. Barnard) as having ui^ed the protection 
of the native wool of this country, in preference to, if 
not to the exclusion of, other kinds and qualities of wool. 
Sir, I used no such argument. The bill makes no such 
provision ; nor has any such distinction been suggested 
by me. But the terms, and language of my colleague, 
in making this representation, dessrve a moment's no- 
tice. After he had given this turn to my argument, 
he informed the House that I was a lawyer ; and then 
appealed to me in that character, and in a strain of 
eloquence, to which he was aided by a draft upon the 
poets, to inform him how far removed from the blood 
of the merino a she^ must be, to entitle it to protection 
upon my principles: When at home, sir, I bear the 
appellation of a lawyer ; and whether my colleague in- 
tended to apply it to me here reproachfully, or not, I 
know not ; but I have not considered a place in that 
respectable profession disgraceful. I have already said 
that my colleague misrepresented my argument. He 
equally mistook my information. I will assure that 
honorable gentleman, that I have never inquired into 
the degrees of blood of sheep or men. No part <rf my 
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education has led me to these inquiries. No branch of 
the profession of the law, which I have studied, whatever 
may have been the fact with my honorable colleague, 
has furnished me with the information he asks. None 
of my ambition is drawn from considerations of blood, 
and it therefore never has been apy part of my business 
to trace the blood of men or beasts. It never shall be 
any part of my business, sir, until that system of mo- 
nopoly is established in this country which my colleague 
so ardently wishes, and so loudly and so boldly calls for 
from this committee. When that time shall arrive, his 
blood may rate him among the monopolists. Then too, 
sir, the degrees of bloody of my kindred, of my friends, 
may determine whether they are to labor in the facto- 
ries, or to be ranked among the monopolists ; and then, 
if my honorable colleague will make this appeal to me, 
as to the degrees of blood of these relatives and these 
friends, it shall be my duty carefully and accurately and 
distinctly to answer him/' 

When the tariff bill was presented to the Senate, 
Mr. Webster opposed the duties on hemp, flax, mo- 
lasses, distilled spirits, and other articles ; and it was 
ascertained that the bill could not pass, until it was 
made acceptable to the administration senators from 
New England. It was accordingly modified, and 
passed the Senate on the 13th of May, by a vote of 
twenty-six to twenty-one ; Mr. Webster voting in its 
favor. The House concurred in the amendments, and 
it became the law of the land. 

The act of 1828 has been often referred to, in our 
legislative halls and political assemblages, as " the bill 
of abominations." The term was not alto(|^ether inap- 
propriate; as the authors of the measure themselves 
subsequently admitted. The tariff of duties established 
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by the law was exorbitant. The act of 1824 averaged 
tliirty-eight per cent., but the former averaged over forty- 
one per cent. But it was notoriously intended for pro- 
tection, without even discriminating for the sake of reve- 
nue, because that was unnecessary. The object of the 
bill was not disguised. Mr. Wright stated it distinctly. 
He was in favor of its principles ; and never sheltered 
himself behind the instructions of the Legislature. 
There were scarcely two opinions upon the subject in 
the state of New York, out of the city and its vicinity ; 
but he did not ask, or desire, any part or portion of his 
constituents to assume the responsibility of his vote. 
Political considerations may have been connected with 
the passage of the bill ; yet they did not influence his 
action, for his support of the measure was cordial and 
voluntary. At the time, it received his approbation, 
and he voted in accordance with the dictates of his 
judgment. But, short as was his life, he lived long 
enough to regret that vote, and to express his regret, 
not privately to a few confidential friends, that it might 
be whispered about in his praise, in particular localities 
of the country ; it was done manfully and openly, upon 
the great theatre of his usefulness and fame. It is to 
acts Uke this, that we may point for the exhibition of a 
true magnanimity — that magnanimity which does not 
consist in never changing, but in being willing to re- 
nounce an error ; which is not made up of professions 
of consistency, but is tempered and subdued by the 
frankness that conceals nothing from those who have 
the right to know. 

In the Senate of the United States, during the dis- 
cussion on the compromise act, Mr. Wright avowed 
different sentiments from those he had previously enter- 
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tained ;* and on the memorable passage of the tariflf law 
of 1842, he referred, in more explicit terms, to his vote 
in 1828. In announcing the conclusion of his mind, 
slowly and reluctantly formed, to support the measure 
then under consideration, he said : " His first service in 
Congress was as a member of the committee on manu- 
factures of the House of Representatives, during the 
session of 1827 and 1828, when he assisted to form, 
and voted for, the tariff bill of 1828, which has been so 
extensively denominated * the bill of abominations.' He 
was then wholly without experience in legislation of 
this class and character ; but his etperience from that 
action had taught him the truth of the adage, that 
* mens* evil deeds follow them.* He became very soon 
convinced that he had committed a great error upon 
that occasion, and it was possible he was about to com- 
mit another as great now. It grieved him to know and 
feel, that many friends within the reach of his voice, 
whose judgment he most highly respected, and whose 
good opinions were most valuable to him, would so look 
upon his present vote. He could not. The occasions 
appeared to him to be wholly dissimilar. The tariff of 
1828 was avowedly passed for protection; and if con- 
siderations of revenue had any connection with it, they 
were only incidental to the main object of protection. 
There was no complaint of want at the treasury ; no 
alleged necessity for increased revenues ; and no blemish 
upon the public credit, so far as his recollection served 
him.*' 

Besides the tariff bill, there were few questions of 

special moment determined at the first session of the 

20th Congress. On the 10th of May, a bill was passed 

for the relief of evolutionary officers and soldiers, which 

* NUes' Regiiter, VoL XLIV. p. 34. 
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xec^ved the' vote of Mr. Wright The internal im- 
provement bill also obtained his approbation and support. 
In the fall of 1828, Mr. Wright was re-nominated, 
with great unanimity, by the congressional convention 
held in his district. He was also a delegate from the 
county of St. Lawrence to the democratic state con- 
vention, at which Martin Van Buren was nominated 
for governor, and Enos T. Throop for lieutenant-gover- 
nor. The excitement in the state of New York, which 
had grown out of the abduction of William Moi^an by 
a number of persons connected with the masonic fra- 
ternity, was, at this time, at its height ; and had a com- 
plete union been formed between the national repub- 
licans, as the Adams men were termed, and the anti- 
masons, Mr. Van Buren would have been defeated. 
But there were a large number of masons in the ranks 
of the national republicans, and hence such an event 
was out of the question. The sudden death of Governor 
Clinton left him, without a rival, at the head of the 
Jackson, or democratic party ; and its whole strength 
was rallied in his support. The November election 
resulted in the general success of the democratic ticket. 
Mr. Wright encountered, a violent opposition in his 
district, on the part of the national republicans and 
anti-masons, who united their forces, in many instances, 
upon the local candidates. The vote was exceedingly 
close, and for a long time the issue remained in doubt. 
Joseph Hawkins, one of the persons on the Adams 
ticket, was elected ; Mr. Wright also received a ma- 
jority of the votes, but the certificate was- given to his 
opponent, George Fisher, for the reason that the word 
"junior" was omitted-on several-tickets evidently in* 
tended for him, and because a slight informality had 
Jtow.Oiade itt Aft rrtivn frooft ope of the town^^^ 
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At the session of Congress commencing in Decembi^r, 
1828, Mr. Wright was again appointed on the com- 
mittee on manufactures. The opponents of the tariflf 
law enacted at the previous session, were not yet dis- 
posed to give up the contest ; and on the 10th of De- 
cember, a resolution was offered by Mr. Weeks, of New 
Hampshire, instructing the committee on ways and 
means to bring in a bill repealing the act. The subject 
6f the repeal was discussed by several speakers, and, 
on taking the question, but twenty-two members voted 
in favor of the resolution, to one hundred and fifty-one 
against it. Among the latter was Mr. Wright. This 
vote was so decisive, that no further efforts were made 
to procure the repeal at that session ; nor was any 
attempt to change or modify the law successful, until 
the passage of the act of 1832. 

On the 9th of January, 1829, two resolutions were 
adopted in the House of Representatives, providing, 
respectively, for the appointment of a committee to 
inquire into the condition of the slave trade in the dis- 
trict 6f Columbia, and the laws in relation thereto ; and 
to consider and report upon the propriety and expe- 
diency of the abolition of slavery in said district. The 
vote on the first resolution was one hundred and twenty 
to fifty-nine ; on the second, one hundred and fourteen 
to sixty-six. Mr. Wright voted for the resolutions. On 
the 18th, a resolution presented by Mr. Wickliffe, of 
Kentucky, requiring all votes taken on the election of 
the officers of the House to be given viva voce^ was 
laid upon the table by a vote of ninety-seven to ninety- 
two ; Mr. Wright voting in the minority. 

Thfe election of Mr. Vafi Buren as governor of the 
litate of N^w York, rendered it necessary for him to re- 
«gafa»96aii&tbdSe»at». IS^«(iocMMrv0ttChartii 
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E. Dudley. Although not a candidate for the office, 

Mr. Wright had become so well known throughout the 
state, and had obtained so high a reputation for ability, 
that he received a number of votes in the caucus. 
But his constituents were riot unmindful of one whom 
they believed had served them so faithfully and well, 
and on the 27th of January he was elected Comptroller 
of the state, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the ap- 
pointment of William L. Marcy as one of the justices 
of the supreme court. 



CHAPTER IV. 

iBSO.^Mr. Wright leaves WaBhington, and enters upon the dat'es of 
the Office of Comptroller— His Skill and Ability as a Financier — 
Careful Regard for the Interests of the State — His Course as a Leg- 
islator—The Lateral Canals — Application to the Legislature — The 
Black River, Oenesee Valley, and Chenango Canals— Views of Col- 
onel Young, Mr. Marcy, and the Canal Board— Sentiments of Mr. 
Wright — Opposition of his Party Friends— Justice to the Dead — Leg- 
islation in regard to the Chemung and Chenango Canals — Mr. Van 
Boren and Mr. Throop— Provisional Act to Construct the Chenango 
Canal— The Chemung and Crooked Lake Canals Authorize!) — Mr. 
Wright Claims his Seat in Congress — Unanimously awarded to him 
—Resignation— Message of Governor Throop— Report of Mr. Wright 
as Comptroller — Extract — Report of the Canal Commissioners in re- 
gard to the Chenango Canal— Mr. Granger— The Bill Defeated — 
General Election in 1830— Determination of the Chenango Interest 
to persevere in tVeir eflforts — Legislation in 1831 and 1832— Grovernor 
Throop Recommends a Direct Tax— Defeat of the Bill— Re-elected 
Comptroller— The State Election in November 1832— The Georgia 
Missionaries— Letter of Messrs. Wright, Dix, and Flagg, to Gover- 
nor Lumpkin — Mr. Marcy Resigns his Seat in the Senate— Ejection 
of Mr. Wright as his Successor.— 1833. 

While engaged in the discharge of his official duties 
at Washington, Mr. Wright received the intelligence 
of the new honor which had been conferred upon him, 
and he immediately returned to Albany, having procured 
leave of absence for the remainder of the session. The 
office to which he had been appointed was one of great 
importance. The comptroller bears the same relation 
to the state, that the secretary of the treasury does to 
tii0 DAtioiL Pati6iloe» industry, promptitude, and fidei- 
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ity, united to a capacity for arrangement and organi* 
zation, are the qualifications necessary in that office. 
Mr. Wright possessed these executive talents in an 
eminent degree. Exact, methodical, and business-like, 
in the performance of every duty, he found little diffi- 
culty in conducting the affairs of the department in- 
trusted to nis charge. The funds of the state were 
divided into "so many classes, and the revenues dis- 
tributed among such a variety of objects, that great 
care and accuracy were required in their management. 
He proved himself equal to the task, and soon displayed 
those financial abilities which afterwards placed him in 
the front rank of American statesmen. While he 
watched with faithful care over the interests of the 
state, and examined with jealous scrutiny the accounts 
of the public creditor, he was courteous and attentive, 
kind and obliging ; though rigid on the one hand, he 
was impartial on the other. 

Shortly after the completion of the Erie and Cham* 
plain canals, various sectional interests sprang up in 
the state of New York, having in view the construc- 
tion of lateral works of the same character. The most 
important of these were subsequently known in the 
legislation of the state, as the Black River, Genesee 
Valley, and Chenango canals. The citizens of the 
counties likely to be benefited, were warmly enlisted 
in favor of these projects. The Legislature was beset 
every winter with importunities, either to grant an ap- 
propriation to construct a work, or to provide for the 
survey of the different routes which had been sug- 
gested. Mr. Wright's views and feelings in relation 
to these questions, had been made known while he oc- 
cupied a seat in the Senate. He was ready to sug-;. 
gort any o.bj,ect affording even: the xnost di$t^.t,^B^ 
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of remuneration to the state ; but no work of doubtful 
utilitj could receive his sanction. Appropriations for 
mirveys, and for the purpose of procuring information, 
i^riiere the money voted was not to be lavishly ex- 
pended, he cheerfully supported, both for the sake of 
enli^tening the minds of his constituents and of the 
people of the state at large, and to enable the Legisla- 
ture to act understandingly upon these questions. It 
was not in his nature to offer a factious opposition to 
any measure. He deliberated slowly and carefully; 
but when he had determined in his own mind, as to 
what duty, and a regard to the welfare of his constitu- 
ents, required at his hands, his vote was given without 
hesitatfon. If he felt bound to oppose a proposition, 
which was warmly urged by any particular section of 
the state, or advocated by those for whose opinions he 
entertained a sincere deference and respect ; or origi- 
nating with the party to which he belonged, and with 
which it was always a pleasure for him to vote ; he 
did what he conceived to be right — ^firmly, it is true — 
yet with reluctance. 

At the session of the Legislature in 1825, provision 
was made for surveying several routes, along which it 
was proposed to construct the contemplated tributaries 
of the great thoroughfare between the Hudson and 
Lake Eric. Mr. Wright, with a large majority of the 
senators and members of the lower House, voted for 
these surveys. In his annual message at the com- 
mencement of the session of 1827, Governor Clinton 
m^ntly recommended the extinguishment of the pub- 
ic debt of the state, and insisted that '* the precedent 
would be more beneficial in itself, and more animating 
IB idl its aspects and consequences, than any fugitive, 
m «vM pmaamm t advantages, that ccwld laxaum 
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Snm aaother course ;" yet, at the same ttme, he ad- 
Tised the construction of a number of new roads and 
canals, which would have increased the debt several 
millions of dollars. In accordance with the sugges* 
tions of the governor, applications were made early in 
the session, in behalf of the Black River, Genesee Val* 
ley, and Chenango canals. The counties of Broome» 
Chenango, and Madison, were deeply interested in the 
last named project; and its proposed termination at 
Utica enlisted in its favor the influence and sympathies 
of the citizens of the large and populous county of 
Oneida, then wielding, through her able and talented 
representatives in the democratic party, a great degree 
of power and control over the politics of the stale. 
There being so many interests combined in support of 
this measure, it was thought advisable to make it the 
pioneer of the other lateral canals in contemplatioo. 
The surveys made in pursuance of the action of the 
Legislature in 1825, had demonstrated, in the opinion 
of the canal board, the inutility of undertaking the con- 
struction of those works in the existing condition of 
the treasury ; when the deficit in the revenues of the 
state was annually increasing, and provision was to be 
made for the ultimate payment of the large debt al- 
ready created. Mr. Marcy, (the comptroller,) Colonel 
Young, and a majority of the board, opposed the Cho- 
nengo canal project, at that time, on the ground that 
die public debt ought first to be extinguished ; and that, 
if improvements of that character were to be made, 
they should not be commenced until the surplus reve* 
nue fi^m the canals was sufllcient to fiirnish the means 
of dischai^ng all the liabilities that it would become 
iMcessary to incur. Mr. Weight oatartaioed <i»ili«r 
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This opposition to the Chenango canal, laid the foun- 
dation of subsequent divisions in the democratic party, 
the effect of which was often visible in the state elec- 
tions. Mr. Wright himself occasionally suffered from 
its exhibition ; but it is unnecessary for the sake of his 
defence, to impute selfish, unworthy, or dishonorable 
motives, to those who differed from him in opinion. 
Whatever may have been his sentiments with regard 
to the justice or propriety of the course pursued by 
others, there was no feeling of personal bitterness or 
animosity buried in his grave. And that man would 
do injustice to his memory, who should disturb the 
ashes of the dead, to gather the materials for reviving 
past differences, or enkindling new feuds and conten- 
tions. Those who opposed his nomination, or election, 
to the high offices for which he was a candidate, will not 
do him or themselves so much wrong, as to deny that 
he was a manly and honorable opponent. This, of it- 
self, should content those who adhered to him through 
weal and through woe. To ask for more, would be to 
wound the pride and self-respect of the living, and to 
mar his character, in the judgment of posterity, with a 
stain of selfishness that was never suffered to dim its 
purity. 

The persevering and untiring efforts of the friends 
of the Chenango canal secured a favorable vote for 
their project, in the Assembly, at the legislative session 
of 1827. In the Senate, the bill met with a determined 
and effectual resistance, and failed in its passage by a 
vote of fourteen to ten. The same result was wit- 
nessed at the winter session in 1828. Bills for con- 
structing the Chemung and Chenango canals, were 
4)as8ed in..tbe. Assembly, but. defeated in the Senate. 
*fo 1829» Mr. Van Buren, though Hodfetsli)od,.<a. 
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earring in the views of the canal board, expressed no 
definite opinion in regard to the financial policy of the 
state. Mr. Throop maintained the same cautious re- 
serve, in his farewell address to the Senate, when about 
to take his place in the executive chair, made vacant 
by the resignation of Mr. Van Buren. When Mr. 
Wright reached Albany, bills were pending before the 
Legislature in regard to those works, the construction 
of which had been pressed with so much pertinacity ; 
and it has been thought proper to present, as briefly a^ 
possible, % review of what had transpired in former 
years, in order to show how he became connected 
with these questions, and what was the cfrigin of the 
hostile interests frequently opposed to him, even after 
the occasion had passed by that called them into ex- 
istence. From his position as a member of the canal 
board, his influence was necessarily felt upon all the 
measures connected with the system of internal im- 
provements of the state, which were discussed in the 
Legislature while he remained in ofiice. 

On the 24th of March, 1829, an act was finally 
passed, authorizing the construction of the Chenango 
canal, coupled, however, with the conditions, that the 
canal commissioners should not proceed with the work, 
unless they should be first satisfied that there would be 
an adequate supply of water, without using the water 
of either the Oriskany, or Sauquoit creeks ; that the 
cost should not exceed one million of dollars ; and also, 
that the canal would produce to the state, within the 
first ten years after its construction, an amount of tolls 
equal to the interest on its cost, besides repairs and 
expenses. This proviso was esteemed unnecessarily 
harsh and severe, by the friends of the project, though 
bas6d on their own representations ; and its incorporaj. 

4 
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tion in the bill was attributed to 4he counsels of th* 
comptroller and Colonel Voung. The Chemung and 
Crooked Lane canals were also authorized to be c<m- 
structed at this session; but as those works were 
esteemed more feasible, and as promising a more speedy 
return to the state, on the moneys to be invested in 
their construction, there were no conditions or limita- 
tions, to hinder or delay their completion. 

At the commencement of the session of Congress in 
December, 1829, Mr. Fisher, the candidate supported 
in opposition to Mr. Wri^t, at the election in 1828, 
took his seat in the House of Representatives. A pe- 
tition was immediately presented on behalf of Mr. 
Wright, setting forth the facts and circumstances under 
which the certificate had been delivered to the incum- 
bent, and claiming that the seat should be awarded to 
him. The petition was referred to the committee on 
elections, who reported a resolution giving the contested 
seat to the claimant. The resolution passed the House 
unanimously ; the sitting member himself acquiescing 
in the justice of the decision. Mr. Wright then for- 
warded his letter of resignation, which was laid before 
the House on the 9th of March, 1830. 

In his annual message delivered to the two houses 
of the Legislature at the session of 1830, Governor 
Throop did not recommend any additional improve- 
ments, either by roads or canals ; but stated that, in 
his opinion, a direct tax would soon become necessary 
to defray the ordinary expenses of the government, in 
consequence of the diminution of the general fund. 
The views of the executive were founded upon the 
financial condition of the state, as made known to him 
by the comptroller. The report of that officer was 
ably drawn, and presented a clear and distinct state* 
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ment of the monetary concerns under his supenrision 
and control. It appeared that the general iund had 
diminished, to the amount of nearly four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, within the three previous years, during 
which time no state tax had been collected ; and that a 
deficit of more than one hundred thousand dollars, be* 
yond the means of the year, existed on the 1st day of 
December, 1829, notwithstanding the sale of canal 
stock, and the other large expenditures during the year,^ 
to meet the demands upon the treasury. The de- 
ficit for the ensuing year was estimated at seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 

** In the estimate of receipts for the present year," 
says the report, " are included the ordinary receipts of 
principal from the general fund, amounting to •40,000, 
and also the anticipated receipts from the tax sales to 
take place in the spring, amounting to $150,000; so 
that from neither of these sources can anything be ex- 
pected to meet the above deficiency. The receipts of 
this year will be increased at least $120,000, by the 
tax sales, beyond what they can be calculated at for 
several future years, and until another sale occurs. No 
hope, therefore, can be entertained, that the next year 
will be better able to make up for the deficiencies of 
the last, than is the present, unless new sources of in* 
come are supplied ; but, on the contrary, the certainty 
now exists, that the ordinary revenue and the ordinary 
receipts of principal fi:om the general fund, for the next 
year, must fall short of the ordinary expenses of the 
government." 

After this positive and unequivocal statement of the 
resources and liabiUties of the state, no member of the 
Legislature could have complained that he was not 
finrewamed in time to meet the emergency which wa* 
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likely to arise. The reports of Mr. Wright, while he 
filled the office of comptroller, were, in like manner, 
distinguished for their plain and straightforward exhi- 
bition of the condition of the treasury. He was no 
alarmist, but he did not attempt to conceal anything 
that required correction. He was a faithful and accu- 
rate accountant, keeping his books posted up, and his 
balance-sheet ready to show, at any nK>ment, the situ- 
ation of the important interests committed to his 
charge. 

The canal commissioners made their annual report 
on the 21st of January. They stated that they had 
examined, and again surveyed and explored, the pro- 
posed route of the Chenango canal, and that from the 
result of that examination they could not, consistent 
with the terms of the law, commence the construction 
of the work. They also expressed their ofnnion, that 
it would cost more than a million of dollars, and that 
"in regard to its revenue, it would not produce an 
amount of tolls, in connection with the increased tolls 
on the Erie canal, that would be equal to the interest 
of its cost, and the expense of its repairs and superin- 
tendence, or of either of them." This portion of the 
report was attributed to Colonel Young, then one of 
the canal commissioners ; and when it was taken in 
connection with the exhibit of the financiai condition 
of the state made by the comptroller, it presented a 
very strong argument against going on with the work. 
But the facts and conclusions of the state officers were 
not satisfactory to the citizens interested in the con- 
struction of the canal, though subsequent experience 
demonstrated their fidelity. A bill was introduced into 
the Assembly peremptorily ordering the commissioners 
to commence the work without delay. The bill was 
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Strenuously advocated by Francis Granger, a member 
of the House from Ontario county, and the candidate 
of the anti-masonic party for governor at the ensuing 
November election. The democratic members gene- 
rally opposed the bill, and it did not receive a favorable 
vote at this session. 

Mr. Wright was one of the delegates to the demo- 
cratic state convention which met in September, and 
warmly urged the nomination of Mr. Throop for the 
office of governor. The friends of General Root, in 
connection with the Chenango canal interest, endeav- 
ored to prevent this result ; but the attempt was un- 
successful. Mr. Throop was nominated and elected, 
notwithstanding a large portion of the democratic elec- 
tors residing in the Chenango valley, gave their votes 
to Mr. Granger, the opposition candidate. 

Early in the session of the Legislature, commencing 
on the 4th of January, 1831, a bill for the construction 
of the Chenango canal was introduced into the Senate. 
After considerable discussion, it was lost, by a vote of 
sixteen to fourteen. But five democratic senators 
voted in its favor. At this session Judge Marcy was 
elected to the Senate of the United States, as the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Sanford, whose term expired in March. 

The message of Governor Throop in 1832, advised 
the imposition of a state tax, in conformity with the 
recommendations of the comptroller, Mr. Wright, in 
order to supply the deficiency in the general fund. A 
bill was soon affer reported in the Senate, authorizing 
a tax of one mill on the dollar, to l}e levied anhually, 
for three years, on all real and personal property. A 
similar tax had been collected, for the same purpose, 
firom 1819 to 1825, when it was reduced to one-half 
€f a mill, and, in 1827, il was entirely r^noved. The 
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fund immediately began to diminbh, and the comptroU 
ler was of the opinion that measures should be taken 
to arrest that diminution. His views were presented 
in his annual report with his accustomed ability. The 
governor also, who was much indebted to Mr. Wri^t, 
for the clearness and force with which he exhibited the 
financial condition of the state, expressed his decided 
approbation of the measure. But the friends of the 
Chenango canal would not give their assent to any 
proposition that might jeopard the success of their own 
project ; and a number of the senators were inclined 
to believe, that before the general fund could be ex- 
hausted, there would be a sufficient surplus revenue 
from the canab, after paying all the cost of construc- 
tion, to defray the ordinary expenses of the state gov- 
ernment ; which was the object had in view in the 
creation of that fund. The tax bill, therefore, failed 
to secure a majority vote in the Senate. The defi- 
ciency in the fund was afterwards made up by tempo- 
rary loans from the common school and other specific 
funds, and it was ultimately found necessary to resort 
to a direct tax. The Chenango canal bill, containing 
very severe restrictions, was passed in the Senate at 
this session, by a vote of sixteen to fifteen, but was de- 
feated in the Assembly. Mr. Wright was re-elected in 
the month of February to the ofl[ice of comptroller. 
Some httle opposition was manifested at one time, by 
those whose measures he considered it his duty to op« 
pose, to his remaining in the office he held; but his 
acknowledged abilities, and his conceded fitness for the 
station, prevented any formidable efibrt to defeat his 
le-appointment. - 

The excitement and agitation growing out of the 
veto of the bill to re^harter the Bank of the United 
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States, by President Jackson, in July 1892, though al- 
most unanimously approved by the democratic party 
in the state of New York, rendered, it desirable that 
unusual care should be taken in the choice of candi- 
dates for the fall election. The advocates of the Che- 
nango canal were as urgent and pertinacious in press- 
ing their claims, as ever. Mr. Granger, who was cer- 
tain to be the candidate of the opposition party, had 
been long known for the friendly interest he took in 
behalf of the work. The re-nomination of Governor 
Throop, under such circumstances, was deemed uuad- 
visable ; and he addressed a letter to the state conven- 
tion which assembled at Herkimer, respectfully declining 
a nomination. Mr. Marcy was then selected as the 
candidate for governor. The fact, that the positions he 
had occupied for several years previous, had kept him, 
in a great measure, aloof from state politics, was a 
strong argument in favor of his nomination, and the 
vote was nearly unanimous. John Tracy, of Chenango 
county, was nominated for lieutenant-governor. Mr. 
Wright was a member of the convention from the 
county of Albany, and participated in its proceedings. 
The state nominations were entirely acceptable to the 
friends of the Chenango canal ; and they were given to 
understand, that the bill they had urged, so far in vain, 
would be favorably considered at the next session of the 
Legislature. The democratic ticket succeeded ; and in 
the winter of 1833 a bill was passed, authorizing the 
immediate construction of the canal. 

On the 18th of December, 1832, Mr. Wright, to- 
gether with Azariah C. Flagg, and John A. Dix, ad- 
dressed a letter to Governor Lumpkin, of Georgia, rec- 
ommending the pardon of certain missionaries among 
the Cherokee Indians, who had been convicted and 
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imprisoned for alleged violations of the state laws. The 
jurisdiction of Georgia had been called in question ; 
and as the controversy was likely to lead to collisions 
with the General Government, they asked the release 
of the imprisoned persons, as an act of magnanimity on 
the part of the state. Their interposition proved efiec- 
tual, and the missionaries were restored to liberty. 

The election of Mr. Marcy as governor of the state 
produced a vacancy in the Senate of the United States. 
The general choice of the party centred at once on 
Mr. Wright. The friends of the Chenango canal did 
not favor his appointment, but he was elected by a 
large majority early in the session of 1833. 
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1833.— The Anxiety of Mr. Wright*8 friends for his Success— Enten 
the Senate — Talent in that Body — His Course and Character as a 
Senator early formed— Mental Qualities — Condition of the Country 
— Nullification— The Force Bill— The Compromise Act — His Objec- 
tions to the Bill — Vote on its Passage — His Remarks — Mr. Clay's 
Land Bill — Distribution — The Bank of the United States- Removal 
of the Deposits — Derangement of the Currency and Pecuniaiy Dis- 
tress—Firmness of Greneral Jackson— Marriage of Mr. Wright^ 
Meeting of Congress — Presentation of Petitions — Resolutions of the 
New York Legislature — Speech of Mr. Wright — Regarded as the 
Organ of the Administration— Motion of Mr. Webster for leave to 
Introduce a Bill to Re-charter the Bank — Speech of Mr. Wright on 
the Motion — Resolutions of Mr. Clay Censuring the President and 
Secretaiy of the Treasury — Debate thereon — Defence of the Exec- 
utive by Mr. Wright — Protest of the President— DiflSculty in the Post 
Office Department — Vote in the House of Representatives on the 
Resolutions of Mr. Clay — Bill for the Improvement of the Wabash — 
Indemnity for French Spoliations prior to 1800— Invitation to a Pub- 
lic Dinner at Albany— 111 Health— Executive Patronage— Regula- 
tion of the Deposits — Appropriation Bills — Anticipated Rupture with 
France— The Fortification Bill— Mr. Wright's Speech.— 1835. 

At the time Mr. Wright took his seat in the Senate, 
there were those who distrusted his abiUties; who 
feared that he would be unable to maintain his own rep- 
utation, and the high character of the state he repre- 
sented, in the fierce intellectual contests which must 
inevitably take place. They did not stop to consider 
how often it is, that ''honor pauseth in the meanest 
habit ;" they did not appreciate, at its proper value, the 
strong and powerful genius concealed beneath his plwi 

4# 
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and unassuming manner; and they trembled for the 
senator, still young in years, as he crossed the threshold 
of the chamber where the sages and statesmen of the 
past had so often assembled in council, and enrolled his 
name as a member of the ablest body in the nation — 
perhaps in the world. But those who knew him inti- 
mately and well, had no fears or apprehensions. They 
had caught some glimpses of the sterling metal in his 
composition, and they were willing that it should be 
submitted to the ordeal, satisfied in their own minds 
that, like the gold of the refiner, it could but come the 
purer from the trial. They were anxious, very anxious ; 
but they doubted not. Remembering that 

" Peace hath her victorieii, 
No leaa renowned than war," 

they were content to see him enter the arena, in the 
full confidence that he would gather new laurels to ' 
adorn his brows, and confer new honor upon those who 
had promised so much in his behalf 

It was, indeed, a critical time in his history. There 
were hosts of friends to cheer and encourage him ; he 
was the representative of one of the largest and most 
important members of the confederacy ; it was con- 
ceded that he possessed talents of a high order ; but 
his character as a statesman was yet to be formed. 
Everything was expected from him, and. those expec- 
tations must not be disappointed. There was a great 
deal in the past to incite him to renewed exertion, and, 
like Alexander on the shores of the Hellespont, before 
hhn lay " Hope and the world !" Had he faltered then 
—had he hesitated but for one moment — ^who can say 
what his destiny might have been ? The country was*' 
agitated from one extrenuty to the other. The best 
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talent in the land was collected in the Senate. Op- 
posed to the administration he would be called upon to 
sustain, at the head of his compeers, stood the gallant 
and chivalrous Clay — captivating the heart, and enchain- 
ing the imagination, by the magic bursts of his thrilling 
eloquence; Calhoun, the fearless champion of the 
sovereignty of the states, with his chaste diction, and 
analytical mind— every sentence that he uttered a 
whole chapter of argument, and every word a political 
text; Webster, calm, profound, and argumentative^ 
powerful in stature, and gigantic in mind ; the smooth 
and plausible Clayton ; and Preston, fervid and impas- 
sioned, as the rays of the southern sun which had 
warmed his genius into life. On the opposite side, there 
\f9is Benton, industrious, determined, and unyielding — 
with his pockets overflowing with statistics, and his 
head full of historical lore ; Forsyth, easy and graceful 
in his address, but an able and experienced debater ; 
Rives, the eloquent and talented senator from the Old 
Dominion, seeking to give vent to the inspiration he 
had caught in the groves of Monticello ; White, with 
his metaphysical and sententious apothegms ; and the 
shrewd and cautious Grjmdy, familiar with pariiamen- 
tary tactics, watching for the weak points in his adver- 
sary's argument, and never caring to conceal his 
gratification when he saw the fabric, reared with so 
much labor, toppling down in the dust. 

Such were the statesmen* among whom Mr. Wright 
had taken a place, and against and with whom he was 
obliged to compete for the brilliant honors he acquired 
in his senatorial career. At the outset, the course was 
marked out which he subsequently pursued. Courteous 
and affable— dignified and respectful — ^he never suffered 
himself, in the midst of the stormiest debate, to fofget 
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the character he had assumed. Cool, thoughtful, and 
deliberative, every word was weighed before he gave it 
utterance, aad not one of his opponents ever obtained 
an advantage that he voluntarily surrendered. There 
were none of those impulsive features in his character, 
which would have induced him to dash heedlessly fort- 
ward, in the hope of outstripping every competitor at 
the start ; and, if he failed, to console himself with the 
reflection that he had dared something beyond the 
power of human skill to accomplish.* His advances 
were slow and steady, but sure. He did not thrust 
himself forward. He did not assume too much. Not 
even when the bold and independent Jackson was 
willing to lean upon him for support, and he became 
known as the confidential friend of Mr. Van Buren, 
was there anything like assumption, or dictatorial 
harshness, in his tone or manner. The efforts of his 
discriminating and logical mind were directed to the 
enforcement of the positions he laid down, and the 
principles he advocated, for the sake of the argument ; 
for the sake of what he believed to be just and right ; 
and not to compel those who listened to adopt the con* 
elusions at which he had arrived. If successful, he 
never advanced too hastily, but was content to wait 
until he had secured what was gained. He did not 
peril everything by attempting to grasp more than coukl 
be reached. And when he was defeated, when dark 
and portentous clouds hung around the political horizon, 
and the (Hnens for the future were fearful and threaten- 
ing, he did not lose his confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of the truths he labored to establish ; but he 
calmly seated himself down, prepared patiently to bide 
* ** Magnifl tamen exckitt auns," was the coosolatbn of the unfov- 
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his time, ** with his feet to the foe/* and his breast 
bared for the shock, ready alike to resist an attack, or 
to advance and securcthe victory. 

Mr. Wright entered the Senate as a member of that 
body on the 14th of January, 1833. The second ses- 
sion of the 22nd Congress, though short, was a memo- 
rable one. The internal improvement question had 
been settled for the time, by the Maysville veto ; the 
difficulties with the Creek and Cherokee Indians were 
temporarily laid aside; and the excitement growing 
out of the refusal of the President to affix his name to 
the bill providing for the re-charter of the Bank of the 
United States, had partially subsided. But a still more 
important subject was now agitated — the dissolution of 
the American Confederacy. The inconsiderable re- 
duction made in the tariff act of 1832, which had been 
designed to modify the objectionable features of the law 
of 1828 — and, especially, the continuance of the high 
protective duties on the protected articles, and the ad- 
mission, duty free, of those consumed by the manufac- 
turers — ^were regarded in the southern states as tam- 
pering with their rights, as independent parties to the 
original compact between the members of the Union. 
The state of South Carolina assumed an attitude of 
hostility to the General Government, and declared that 
the revenue laws should not be enforced within her 
borders. On the 11th of December, 1832, the Presi- 
dent issued his celebrated proclamation, which elicited 
guch a general feeling of approbation at the North, and 
caused every heart to beat high with patriotic hope 
and devotion, as the sentiment was repeated, '' The 
Union, it must be preserved !" 

On the 16th of January, 1833, the nullification mes- 
sage of General Jackson was communicated to Con^ 
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gren, and <m the 18th of February following, Mr. 
Wright was called upon to give his vote for the "force 
bill/' as it was termed, intended to secure the prompt 
collection of the revenue in the state of South Caro* 
Una. The bill passed the Senate by the decisive vote 
of thirty-two to eight. In the meantime, a tariff bill 
had been prepared by Mr. Clay and others, called 
** The Compromise Act," and presented to the Senate. 
This act surrendered^ the protective principle, and es- 
tablished the ad valorem : a gradual reduction of the 
duties on all protected articles was also to be made, 
until the 30th of June, 1842, when no duty was to be 
imposed above twenty per cent. The general object 
of the bill was approved by Mr. Wright, but he was 
opposed to certain of its features, and endeavored to 
procure its amendment. On the 22nd of February, he 
voted to strike out the clause requiring a home valua- 
tion, believing that it would be impossible ever to estab- 
lish such a system ; that it would be constantly fluctu« 
ating, and could never be relied upon. The act of 
1832 had reduced the duty on coarse wool, in accord* 
ance with the wishes of the manufacturers, and he 
made an unsuccessful attempt to restore it. Mr. Dal- 
las moved to strike out the " revenue feature" of Mr. 
Clay's bill, declaring that after the minimum standard 
of duties had been reached, no more revenue should 
be collected than was ''necessary to an economical 
administration of the government." The vote on the 
motion was fourteen in favor, to twenty-two against it. 
Mr. Wright, with Mr. Benton and Mr. Webster, sup- 
ported the motion; and it was opposed by Messrs. 
Clay, Calhoun, Forsyth, and Rives. Mr. Wright like- 
wise disapproved of the abolition of all specific and dis- 
oriminating duties, and predicted the very evils from 
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the adoption of the measure, which were witnessed in 
1842, and which^ed to the passage of a law completely 
at variance with the compromise act, and that, too, in 
those features that he had opposed. Having attempted, 
m vain, to make the bill conform to his views, he gave 
his vote in its favor. The details of the act were not 
satisfactory ; but he felt that the state of the country 
required its passage, as nothing better could be ob- 
tained. His feelings may be gathered from the follow- 
ing report of his remarks delivered previous to the 
final vote on the bill : — 

**Mr. Wright then rose, and stated the defects he 
found in the bill. He objected to the proposed rate of 
reduction for the eight years, and to the want of a uni* 
form rule of valuation. He objected to the inequality 
of the protection given by this bill. His next objec- 
tion was, that while the duty on negro cloth exists, it 
refuses to impose any duty on the material which 
enters into that fabric, and which is grown in abun- 
dance in this country. He also objected to the sys- 
tem of home valuation, which he deemed to be im*- 
practicable, or if practicable, most unequal ; and he 
objected further to the abolition of all specific and 
discriminating duties, and substituting a mode unjust 
and oppressive [the ad valorem principle.] He would 
not discuss the power of Congress to protect our man- 
ufactures by imposing duties on foreign articles, but 
he thought that this bill did not sufiiciently recognize 
that power. On this point he quoted the language of 
the address of the free trade convention, which met 
last year. He expressed his own opinion to be in 
favor of laying imposts for the purpose of raising suf- 
ficient revenue for the wants of the country. So fsr^ 
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he was *BS8ured that the power to impose duties was 
vested in Congress. 

" His strongest objection to the bill was, that it en- 
deavors to bind the action of future Congresses. He 
considered this as a provision which was puerile in it- 
self, and one which would never be considered as 
binding. He then viewed the circumstances under 
which Congress was called upon to act on this bill, 
imperfect as it is. He knew that he should be chained 
with legislating under the influence of his fears. He 
could not sufier his fears to govern his conclusions. 
But he would not disregard them. There had been a 
deep and settled discontent in a certain portion of the 
country, against our legislation, and he could not bring 
himself to regard that discontent lightly. 

" Under the expression of that feeling, Congress had 
done what, if they had not done, would have left th. 
Union dissolved. The operation of that discontent was 
against the whole body of laws for the collection of the 
revenue ; and would, if carried on, have destroyed all 
the means of the government, and without the purse, 
no government could exist. He had, therefore, come 
to the question, deeply impressed with the conviction, 
that it was his duty to give his vote to prevent such an 
evil. He had been long of the opinion that the reve- 
nue ought to be reduced. He had also been long im- 
pressed with a sense of the inequality of the tariff 
system. No one had questioned the principle on which 
this bill was founded ; it was only in reference to the 
details that difference of opinion existed. A part of 
the country is deeply excited, deeply exasperated ; by 
what means, it was not for him to inquire ; but the 
condition of things was such as to render it uncertaiu 
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wliether tb» Union can exist even until the month of 
December, unless something shall be done/'* 

How prophetic were these words — how lamentably 
the predictions of Mr. Wright were verified, the legist 
lation of 1842 will bear witness ! The passage of the 
bill, however, quieted the agitation ; and the state of 
South Carolina expressed herself satisfied with its pro- 
visions. The only prominent measure discussed at this 
session of Congress, besides the compromise act, was 
the famous land bill of Mr. Clay, which passed the 
Senate on the 25th of January. The bill authorized 
the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands 
9mong the states for a limited time. Mr. Wright op- 
posed the measure, on this occasion^ as he did whenever 
it was again brought forward. His opinions were ; that 
the public lands constituted a fund set apart for national 
purposes; that the avails were necessary to the General 
Government; and that the distribution was only an 
indirect mode of paying the debts of the several states. 
The bill was retained by the President after the adjourn- 
ment 01* Congress, and returned to thd Senate, with his 
'l^bjections, at the ensuing session. 

In the summer of 1833, General Jackson determined 
\ipaa the removal of the national deposits from the 
Bank of the United States. He had previously advised 
Congress that he considered the Government funds 
insecure;- but that body had taken no action in the 
premises. Under the impression that the bank was 
pi^suing a reckless and improvident course, in order to 
create a panic in the monetary affairs of the country, — 
which opinion was shown to be not entirely without 
foundation, by the developments made on the winding 
up of the affairs of that institution, — he read to his 
• l^act' Repaler, Vol XLIV. p. 94. 
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cabinet, on the 18th of September, his reasons for de- 
siring the removal; which received the approbation of a 
majority of his constitutional advisers. The secretary 
of the treasury* Mr. Duane, refused to carry out the 
wishes of the President, and he was displaced, to make 
room for Mr. Taney, by whom the removal was made, 
early in October. This proceeding was followed by an 
immediate derangement of the currency of the country, 
and a general depression in business — ^attributed, on the 
one hand, to the Removal, and on the other, to the 
stru^les of the bank to perpetuate its existence. The 
act was denounced in the bitterest terms by the friends 
of the bank, as an arbitrary exercise of power, de- 
manding the impeachment of the President, and his 
removal from office. He was alternately entreated and 
threatened, to induce him to restore the deposits ; but 
he remained firm in his determination to carry into 
effect what had been decided upon with care and de- 
liberation. Many of the most influential politicians in 
the countiy, who had previously given him their sup- 
port, united with the opposition ; every danger that the 
imagination could suggest was forcibly depicted, to 
move him from his purpose ; the panic became, ibr the 
time, visible and real ; and the whole land was thrown 
into commotion, from the St. Croix to the Sabine. 
Still the President could not be induced to forego his 
conclusions. He believed himself in the right. He 
was aware that embarrassment must be produced, but 
he thought it could only be temporary in its duration. 
The measure was, indeed, as rigorous as it was unex- 
pected; yet he trusted to his countrymen to sustain 
him, when they came to know the reasons which had 
influenced his conduct. 
In the fall of 1883, Mr. Wright was married to a 
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Miss Moody, the daughter of a gentlemasi at Csmton, 
in whose family he had always boarded. This connec<^ 
tion was not only productive of sincere and unalloyed 
happiness to those more immediately interested, but it 
afforded much pleasure and gratification to the friends 
who witnessed and participated in it. Both parties re-> 
sembled each other in that kindness of heart, and 
amiability of disposition, which are sure to produce 
harmony and contentment ; and it has been said that 
an unkind word, or look, never passed between them. 
This is a sufficient commentary upon the association 
formed under such happy auspices, which death has so 
rudely severed. 

But the absorbing topics to be presented to the C<m* 
gress of the Union, summoned Mr. Wright to Wash- 
ington ih the midst of his felicity. The course of the 
President was in accordance with his own views, and 
he was prepared to sustain him with all the ability he 
possessed. The administration, too, counted upon his 
aid, and it could not have found a more zealous de- 
fender. The opinions he entertained on the exciting 
questions brought before Congress, may be summed up 
in a few words : He believed, with the President, that 
the deposits were unsafe with the bank of the United 
States, and that the circumstances of the case required 
their removal ; that the executive was responsible to 
the country for the proper discharge of the official 
duties of every member of his cabinet ; and that the 
power of removal necessarily belonged to him, in cnrder 
to effect that object. In regard to the existing pecu- 
niary distress, he thought the bank had produced it for 
the purpose of ereating an impression favorable to its 
re-charter ; and that if it would confine itself to closing 
its affistirs, confidence would be restored, and the coun- 
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try becoiw proiperoiis. Upon fliMo general views, fall 
qieeohes and votes w«re founded, at the flessioa com* 
meneiag in December, 1833. 

At the opening of the session, Mr. White, the presi* 
dent pro tern., declined to appoint the committees of 
ihe Senate. It had been customary, since the year 
1888, for the presiding officer to discharge that duty ; 
but the Senate thought proper to take the power from 
the Vice-President, and appoint the committees by 
ballot. Mr. Wright was placed on the committees on 
agriculture and on commerce. With the oi^nization 
<tf the Senate commenced the warfare between the 
friends of the administration and the opposition. The 
latter had a majority in the Senate ; but in the House 
Ae preponderance was in favor of the executive. 
Petitions of every class and character were presented. 
The prayer of all was, that relief should be afforded to 
the monetary interests of the nation, which, it was said, 
were now threatened with a complete prostration. Some 
thought the restoration of the deposits would be suffi- 
cient — others asked for the re-charter of the bank. 
But the main questions put, in and out of Congress, 
were<«*-What does the government propose ? — what will 
Ae administration do in this emergency ? On the pre- 
sentation of petitions, it was usual for senators to 
express their opinions in regard to the financial dis- 
tresses which all admitted to exist, and which all de- 
plored. On the 30th of January, Mr. Wright presented 
a series of rescJutions approving of the removal of the 
deposits, adopted by the Legislature of the state of New 
York, and availed himself of the occasion to express his 
views at some length.* He disclaimed to speak as the 
^gan of the administration, but every one felt that he 
* fk» Appendix. 



Uttered the sentiments, not only of himself, hut of th^ 
President and Vice-President. He defended the remov4 
of the deposits, and declared that he was opposed to 
their restoration. He also assumed a position adverse 
to the re-charter of the bank, or the incorporation of 
any similar institution ; on the broad ground that the 
constitution had not conferred the power upon Congress. 
He acknowledged that the pecuni^ury affairs of the 
country were deranged, but assumed that they would 
soon return to a healthy condition, provided the bank 
would adhere to its legitimate business, and prepare to 
bring it^ concerns to a close. The speech was able 
and eloquent It wai$ listened to with deep interest ; 
and those who knew the inflexible nature of President 
Jackson, and the uncompromising character of the 
speaker, saw that there coukl be no hesitation, or change, 
in the course of the administration, * 

On the 20th of March, Mr. Wright addressed the 
Senate again, upon a motion made by Mr. Webster, 
for leave to introduce a bill re-chartering the Bank of 
the United States for a limited period. This speech, 
like the previous one, was expressive of his views upon 
the curreocy questions, and attracted attention, on the 
part of the friends, as well as of the opponents of the 
administration. No one now denied him the possession 
of commanding talents — Mr. Webster paid him a high 
compliment for the ability he had displayed — ^and he 
was afterwards regarded as the leader of the demo^ 
cratic party in the Senate. The following extracts 
from the concluding portion of the speech on Mr. Web- 
ster's resolution, present Mr. Wright's opinions in re- 
gard to the co|b<8e of the bank, and the propriety of 
its re-charter, in a clear and forcible mann^ :— ^ 

^I 6itt»ot, ib&Bu be ms^aken when I say, thai if the 
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Bank of the United States would cease its efforts for, 
and its hopes of, a re-existence, and would endeavor 
to perform its duty to the country, by closing its affairs 
with as little injury as possible to any individual or 
public interest, the state banks would be able to extend 
their loans, confidence would be restored, and the pres- 
sure upon tile money market would soon cease. Ap- 
prehension, — ^a just apprehension of the hostile move- 
ments of this great institution, is the most powerful 
cause of the present scarcity of money. This scarcity 
must exist so long as this apprehension continues. 
How, then, is it to be allayed ? would seem to be the 
pertinent inquiry. The honorable senator from Mas- 
sachusetts answers us by the bill upon your table. Re- 
charter the bank ; appease the monster by prolonging 
its existence, and increasing its power. I say, no, sir ; 
but act promptly and refuse its wish ; destroy its hope 
of a re-charter, and you destroy its inducement to be 
hostile to the state institutions. A different interest — 
the interest of its stockholders — to wind up its affairs 
as profitably to themselves as possible, becomes its 
ruling object, and will direct its policy. 'The more 
prosperous the country, the more plenty the money of 
other institutions, the more easily and safely can this 
object be accomplished ; and every hope of a contin* 
ued existence being destroyed, that this will be the ob- 
ject of the bank is as certain as that its moneyed interest 
governs a moneyed incorporation. Mr. President, this 
is unquestionably the opinion of the country. Look, 
sir, at the files of memorials upon your table, and how- 
ever widely they may differ as to their views of the 
bank, they all hold to you this language * act speedily, 
and finally settle the question.' 
'* But we are tokl, sir, that the country caimoi stts- 
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tain the winding up of the affairs of this l)ank. Is this 
so ? What does experience teach us upon this subject? 
The old Bank of the United States, within four months 
of the close of its charter, was more extended in pro- 
portion to the amount of its capital than the present 
bank is at this moment, and still it is almost two years 
to the close of its charter. The old bank struggled as 
this does for a re-existence; the country was then 
alarmed ; memorials in favor of the bank were then, as 
now, piled upon the tables of the members of Congress ; 
the cries of distress rung through these halls then, as 
distinctly as they now do ; — ^nay, more, gentlemen were 
then sent here from the commercial cities to be ex* 
amined upon oath, before the committees of Congress, 
to prove the existence and the extent of the distress ; 
business was then in a state of the utmost depression 
in all parts of the Union ; commerce was literally sus- 
pended by the restrictive measures of the government ; 
trade was dull beyond any former example ; property 
of aU kinds was unusually depressed in price ; and the 
country was on the eve of a war with the most pow- 
erful nation in the world. Still, Congress was un- 
moved, and the old bank was not re-chartered. Such 
is the history of that period, and, with the final action 
of Congress, all knowledge of the distress ceased. 
Who has ever heard of disasters to thie business of the 
country, proceeding from the winding up of the old 
bank? I, sir, can find no trace of any such conse- 
quences. I do find that, in a period of about eigh« 
teen months after the expiration of the charter, the 
bank disposed of its obligations, and divided to /its 
stockholders about eighty-eight per cent, upon their 
stock. 
*" It is now admitted, on aU handb, that the country 
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18 rich and prosperous in an unusual degree ; property 
of all idnds is abundant; commerce is free, and exten- 
sive, and flourishing, and business of every description 
i3 healthful and vigorous. If then, we cannot, in this 
Qondition of things, sustain the closing of the affairs of 
this great moneyed incorporation, it is safe to assume 
that the country will never see the time when it can 
do it. Grant it longer life and deeper root, and in vain 
shall we try in future to shake it from us. It will dic- 
tate its own terms, and C4»mraand its own existence. 
Indeed, Mr. President, the whole tendency of the hon- 
orable senator's argument seemed to me to be, to prove 
the necessity of a perpetual bank of this description ; 
and we have been repeatedly told, during the debate 
of the last three months, that this free, and rich, and 
prosperous country, cannot get on without a great rno-^ 
neyed power of this description to regulate its aflairs. 
The bill be.ore the Senate proposes to repeal the mo- 
nopolizing provision in the existing charter, and the 
honorable senator tells us that this is to be done thnt 
Congress may, within the six years over which 'this is 
to extend the life of tRe present bank, establish a nnv 
bank to take its place, and into which the affairs o^ the 
old may be transferred, so as to be finally closed with- 
out a shock to the country. Sir, this is not the relief 
I seek. My object is the entire discoatinuance and 
eradication of tliis or any similar institutioi]. We are 
told the distresses of the country will not perm't this 
now. When, sir, will it ever permit it better? Wh:n 
will the time come, that this odious institution can be 
finally closed with less distress than now? Nevrr, 
while cupidity obeys its fixed laws ; never, sir, never ! 

*' This distress, Mr. President, did not exist when we 
Jeft our homes ; we heard pot of it then ; it comimeoped 
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with the commencement of our debates here ; and I 
doubt not it will end when our debates end, and our 
final action is known, whatever may be the result to 
which we shall arrive. It must necessarily be tempo- 
rary, and it does not prove to my mind the necessity 
of a bank, but the mischiefs a bank may produce. I 
care not whether it be or be not in the power of the 
bank to ameliorate the evils now complained of That 
it can cause them in ^.ny manner, is proof that, if the 
disposition exist, it can cause them at pleasure ; and 
this very fact is the strongest' evidence, to my mind, 
that no institution, with such a power, ought to exist 
in this country. 

" Sir, the subject of our present action involves two 
great first principles : one of constitutional power, and 
one of governmental expediency. Upon neither should 
our action be governed solely by considerations of 
temporary derangement and distress in the money 
market. Revulsions in trade and business, and pecu- 
niary aflfairs, will happen. They must be temporary ; 
the country will restore itself, and money will again be 
plenty ; but the settlement of important principles must 
involve consequences of an enduring character,— con- 
sequences which will exert an influence for good or for 
evil, through all time." 

Early in the session, Mr. Clay introduced in the 
Senate two resolutions — the one declaring that the 
reasons given by the secretary of the treasury for the 
removal of the deposits, in his report to Congress, were 
insufficient and unsatisfactory ; and the other, having 
reference to the President of the United States, which 
was modified previous to the final vote thereon, so as 
to read as follows : — 

" Resolved, That the President, in the late executive 
5 
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proceedings in relation to the public revenue, has as« 
sunidd upon himself authority and power not conrerred 
by the constitution and laws, but in derogation of both." 
The debate on these resolutions was protracted to a 
late day in the session, and called out the most power- 
ful talent in the Senate. All the prominent members 
of that body spoke on the subject. The clashing and 
collision of so much intellect in the fiery debate, it was 
terrible to witness. The relation which the bank sus- 
tained to the government as its fiscal agent ; the extent 
of the discretionary authority of the secretary to con- 
trol the funds ; the power of removal and appointment 
to ofllice; and the right to censure or impeach the 
Pjresident ; were reviewed at length. It was a severe 
school to a new member like Mr. Wright ; but he sus- 
tained himself, even above the expectations of his 
friends. On the 26th of March, 1834, he delivered one 
of the most touching and forcible speeches that was 
made upon the resolutions, end which elicited the high- 
est encomiums from those who heard it.* "Mr. 
Wright," said the correspondent of an opposition paper 
in the city of New York, " argued long in defence of 
the full and complete power of removal from office 
given to the President ; and, taking the ground as for- 
merly by Mr. Benton, that the President was amenable 
criminally, and subject, if guilty, to impeachment by the 
House of Representatives, the Senate, he concluded, as 
his judges, ought not to entertain the resolutions ; that 
the resolutions were not relevant, and if relevant, there 
was nothing in the facts to support them. After argu- 
ing upon all these, and urging much in deprecation of 
the proceedings the Senate was about to take, to blast 
the character of one whose actions, commencing in the 
• ♦ See Appendix. 
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reToFationary annals of the country, had closed by hia 
victory at New Orleans, with a blaze of glory which 
time would not extinguish ; he concluded, after a well- 
delivered and feeling eulogy and appeal, by hoping that 
it was not such a peraon they were about to condemn, 
without trial, without that which was given to every 
other individual. He besought them to consider that 
in his career he had done the state some service; that 
age was creeping fast upon him ; that his gray hairs 
were without a stain ; and that they would parmit him 
to enjoy the rights guaranteed by the constitution which 
he had gallantly defended from the attack of its enemies 
in the field, and let conviction precede their sentence. 
This defence and peroration were given by Mr. Wright, 
in a manner which is creditable to his head and heart." 
In spite of the efibrts of the administration senators, 
the resolutions of Mr. Clay were passed on the 28th 
of March, by large majorities ; and on the l^th of April 
following, the President communicated to the Senate 
his protest against their proceedings. The passage of 
the resolutions had been followed by a season of calm 
and quiet ; but the appearance of the protest aroused 
the fires of excitement and passion which had only been 
smothered, and not subdued. The right of the execu- 
tive to communicate such a paper to the Senate was 
positively denied, and the act denounced as a breach 
of privilege. The war of words was fiercer than ever ; 
and Messrs. Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, delivered 
most effective speeches in opposition to the reception 
of the protest. Mr. Wright, and the administration 
senators, manfully defended the course of the President, 
but they were overborne by the resistless power of 
numbers. The Senate refused to enter the protest on 
their journals, as was requested by its author, and tho 
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controversy soon after terminated. It is a remarkable 
fact, in connection with the debate on this subject, and 
the other exciting discussions of the session, that Mr. 
Wright always preserved his self-possession, and was 
never known to be ruffled in temper. While other 
senators around him, older in years and in experience, 
occasionally gave way to the impulses they were unable 
to restrain, he was never wanting in courtesy or respect. 
It is honorable, also, to the distinguished statesmen at 
the head of the opposition, who found in him an antag* 
onist whom it required all their strength to encounter, 
that they ever paid him the most marked deference and 
regard. 

Mr. Wright endeavored to procure the passage of a 
bill at this session regulating the deposits in the safety- 
fund banks ; but was unsuccessful. Mr. Clay offered 
resolutions re quiring the deposits to be restored to the 
Bank of the United States, which were adopted by a 
party vote. The affairs of the Post-office department 
were also made the subject of investigation. It ap- 
peared that the postmaster-general had made loans for 
the purpose of discharging the liabilities of the depart- 
ment, without authority of law, and a resolution, pro- 
nouncing such loans illegal and void, was unanimously 
passed in the Senate — Mr. Wright being present and 
voting in its favor. It was not alleged against the 
officer whose conduct was censured by this vote, that 
he had committed any intentional wrong ; and hence 
no further proceedings were instituted. 

The resolutions of Mr. Clay in regard to the secre- 
tary of the treasury, and the restoration of the deposits, 
were laid on the table in the House of Representatives. 
A resolution, declaring that the Bank of the United 
States ought not to be re-chartered, was carried, by a 
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vote of 132 to 82. The session closed on the 30th of 
June — many of the members of both branches of Con- 
gress having completely exhausted their energies and 
strength, with the incessant labor and excitement. Mr. 
Wright, at all times assiduous in the discharge of his 
public duties, was never more so than during the winter 
and spring of 1834. After his return home, he was 
attacked by a severe fit of sickness, but recovered in 
time to set out for Washington prior to the meeting of 
Congress in December. While on his way to the seat 
of government, he stopped for a few days in the city 
of Albany, where he had formerly resided ; and, during 
his stay, he was invited to a public dinner by the re- 
publican general committee. He declined the invita- 
tion in polite terms, acknowledging his indebtedness to 
his friends in that city, and to the democratic citizens * 
of the state, " for everything of character and standing 
he possessed as a public servant,*' and avowing his 
willingness at all times to acknowledge their claims 
upon him. *' You will believe me, gentlemen," he said, 
in his letter declining the invitation, ** when I say that 
from no quarter could such a mark of friendship and 
confidence come to me more acceptably, than from the 
democratic citizens of Albany. With them for my 
associates and counsellors, and under their personal 
observation, has much the largest portion qf my public 
duties been discharged ; and this evidence that I have 
been so fortunate as to secure their approbation, is most 
gratifying, as it permits me to hope that my efforts to 
be faithful to the public have not been wholly unsuc- 
cessful. A proper attention to the isame duties compels 
me to ask you, and those whom you represent, to excuse 
me from meeting you and them as you request. My 
short stay in the city must be wholly devoted to pixblic 
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business and public interests of great importance, o 
necessary attention to which brought me here thus 
early, on my way to the seat of government ; and while 
I will not attempt to e;[press my regret that I cannot 
enjoy the social meeting to which you invite me, I am 
consoled by the reflection that the loss will be mine- 
not that of the friends who are thus partial to me." 

At the second session of the 23rd Congress, commen- 
cing in December 1634, Mr. Wright was elected a 
member of the committees on finance and on com« 
merce. One of the most important questions discussed 
at this session, was that of the reduction of the ex- 
ecutive patronage. The design of the bill introduced 
on this subject was, to limit the power of the President 
in making removals from office, and to require a vote 
of the Senate in certain cases. The bill was opposed 
by Mr. Wright in an able speech, in which he proved 
most conclusively, that the first Congress had decided 
that the power of removal belonged to the President, 
under the constitution, and that every executive from 
Washington downwards had exercised it. The bill 
passed the Senate by a vote of thirty-one to sixteen, 
but failed in the House. At the session of 1833-^34 an 
act was passed for the improvement of the Wabash 
river, which the President had refused to sanction, on 
the ground ^that it could not be considered a national 
work, as there was no port of entry on that river. In 
1835 an attempt was made to pass a bill establishing a 
port of entry on the Wabash, in order to evade the 
constitutional difficulty. Mr. Wright regarded such 
legislation as trifling with the constitution, and gave 
his vote against the bill. 

At this session Mr. Wright opposed the passage of 
:lfae bill providing for the payment of French spoUatioos 
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prior to 1800. He also took a prominent part in per- 
fectiDg the bill to regulate the deposits in the state 
banks, which was lost in the House, and the annual ap^ 
propriation bills. 

In his message to Congress, at the commencement 
€^ the session, the President had stated his apprehen- 
sions of a termination of the friendly intercourse existing 
between the government of the United States and the 
French nation, growing out of the refusal or neglect of 
the latter to fulfil the stipulations of the treaty of 1831. 
He also recommended that measures should be taken 
to provide for the defence of the country. The Senate 
were of the opinion that it would be more advisable to 
delay action, until it was known what had been the 
proceedings of the French Chambers, and therefore 
passed a resolution declaring that any legislation af that 
time was inexpedient. But as Congress was about to 
adjourn, intelligence of the most alarming character 
was received, and b«th Houses unanimously resolved to 
insist upon the execution of the treaty. It was feared that 
hostilities might commence before the new Congress 
could be summoned together, and on the evening of the 
last day of the session, at the request of the President, 
an amendment was inserted in the fortification bill, then 
before the House of Representatives, appropriating the 
sum of three millions of dollars, to be expended under 
his directions, in preparations for war, if it should be 
necessary. The opposition members of the Senate re- 
fused to ccmCur in this amendment, on the ground that 
it was placing too much power in the hands of the 
President. After several senators had spoken, Mr. 
Wright made a most eloquent and patriotic speech in 
reply, which is reported as follows : — * 

* Nilea' RegUter, Vol. XLYIII. p. 52. 
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" Mr. Wright hoped the Senate would not adhere to 
their disagreement. He felt himself bound to state that 
he did not know that he had heard of the constitution 
being broken down — destroyed — and the liberties of 
the country overthrown, so frequently in that Senate, 
as to render him callous to the real state of things. 
For the last sixteen months these fears and forebodings 
had been so strongly and often expressed on that floor, 
that they had been forcibly impressed upon him ; yet, 
he must say, that he was incapable of perceiving a par- 
ticle of their effects. No evidence had he seen of them ; 
nor could he now partake of the alarm which soma 
gentlemen pretended to feel, when he saw that the as- 
severations made at this time came from the same 
source. What had the Senate now before it ? . A bill 
from the House of Representatives — from the immediate 
representatives of the people, proposing to provide for 
the defence of the country. What had honorable 
senators debated ? The danger of executive power. 
Were, he would ask, those representatives, sitting at 
the other end of the capitol, the most likely to contribute 
to that danger ? Was that the source from which 
senators were compelled to look for danger in that re- 
spect ? Such an idea had never occurred to his mind. 
Under what circumstances did the members of the 
other body permit the appropriation? He believed, 
and he spoke on good authority, that our minister at 
the court of France had informed this government that 
it was problematical that the French might strike the 
first blow against us by detaining our fleet, now in the 
Mediterranean. Congress were on the point of ad- 
journing ; and being in possession of such advices from 
our minister, they had thought proper to act as they had 
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done in regard to this appropriation ; and he would in- 
quire, by what notion it was, that the Senate were to 
be impressed with the danger of putting this power into 
the hands of the executive — that our liberties were to 
be destroyed,^ and the constitution trampled upon ? 
Ay, in making an appropriation for the defence and 
safety of the country from a foreign enemy ! 

** The honorable senator," (Mr. Leigh) said Mr. 
Wright in continuation, " has exhibited to us the dan- 
gers—of what ? Not a foreign enemy, for he would 
hardly dread the landing of a foreign foe at our doors — 
but a domestic enemy is to ruin us ! 1 . remember, 
though it was at a period when I was very young, that 
a certain portion of the country held the same opinion as 
the honorable senator, and, when a foreign enemy did 
land in it, no alarm was shown, but the people there were 
alarmed at the domestic enemy. How was the foreign 
enemy met ? As the honorable senator has most elo- 
quently said — * breast to breast V No ; that enemy 
was seen holding a Bible in his hand, and the American 
citizen putting his hand upon it, and swearing allegiance 
to the British government. Such is not my feeling in 
regard to a foreign enemy. I would prepare to re- 
pulse him at the first step ; I would prepare to prevent 
him from touching my native soil, if I had it in my 
power." 

The earnest appeal of Mr. Wright was not without 
its effect. The Senate appointed a committee of con- 
ference, of which Messrs. Webster, Frelinghuysen, and 
Wright, were members, to meet a similar committee 
from the House. The result was, the reduction of 
the amount to be appropriated, to eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The Senate concurred in the amendment, 

6* 
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but when the subject was again presented to the Hoos^ 
there was not a quorum of members in attendance, 
and the whole bill failed. With the adjournment, the 
twenty-third Congress, one of the most important in 
the liistory of the country, terminated its existence. 
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Remedies for the Financial Evils of the Country— Distribution— Op- 
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. In May 1835, a national democratic convention was 
held at Baltimore, of whidi Mr. Wright was a member. 
• Public opinion had for a Jong time been fixed upon Mr. 
Yan Buren as the successor of General Jackson in the 
chair of state, and he received the unanimous nomina- 
tion of the convention for the presidency. The con- 
spicuous position occupied by Mr. Wright during the 
stormy session of the twenty-third Congress, as one of 
the ablest supporters of the administration ; the reliance 
of the Preridenton his counsel and advice; and the 
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high estimation in which his practical good sense and 
sound judgment were held by his party friends, had 
contributed to place him prominently before the nation. 
The selection of Mr. Van Buren, as the presidential 
candidate, and its undoubted confirmation by the elec* 
tors of the country, attracted still greater attention to 
his movements. Possessing the unlimited confidence 
of the President and Vice President, it was generally 
thought that in all he said or did, he was prompted 
more or less by a regard for their views and interests. 
This sudden elevation to a high place among the ablest 
statesmen of the day might well have dazzled one less 
fixed and unchanging in his principles. He was sur- 
rounded by men who were active participants in the 
political contests of a past generation. Many of them 
he had distanced, and all were willing to acknowledge 
him as an equal. But no one remarked a change in 
his bearing. He was the same upon the floor of the 
Senate, when he was looked upon as the confidential 
representative of the executive, that he had been while 
administering justice, and reconciling differences, be- 
tween his fellow-citizens in a quiet country village. 
Substantial, enduring merk was his, and a clear, well- 
balanced mind. He was not elated at his success, but 
calmly pursued the straightforward, undeviating track, 
along which his footsteps had been directed. The 
purity of his motives was never questioned, nor his* 
integrity doubted, upon the floor of the Senate. Had 
any dared to whisper aught against him — ^all, even the 
most zealous and determined partisan in the ranks of 
the opposition, would have shrunk from the calumiiia- 
toti as if there had been poison in the touch 

Congress convened in December 1835, and Mr. 
Wright was again placed on the committee on finance. 
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having been supported by the administration senaton 
for chairman, in opposition to Mr. Webster. He was 
also a member of the committee on agriculture. At 
this session he advocated the passage of the prospec- 
tive pre-emption bill, the admission of Arkansas and 
Michigan into the Union, and the bill for the relief of 
the sufferers at the fire in New York. The land dis- 
tribution bill of Mr. Clay was again brought forward, 
and again passed the Senate. Mr. Wright, with Mr. 
Calhoun and Mr. Bsnton, voted against it. During the 
session, a petition was presented from the Society of 
Friends in the city of Philadelphia, praying for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. On 
Mr. Buchanan's motion to reject the prayer of the 
petition, Mr Clay, Mr, Bsnton, Mr. Calhoun, and Mr. 
Wright, voted in the affirmative. But six members of 
the Senate opposed the motion. On the 2nd of June 
1836, a bill was passed to prevent the transmission 
through the mail of printed matter calculated to excite 
the prejudices of the citizens of the southern states.^'in 
regard to the question of slavery. Mr. Wright voted 
for the bill. A resolution was unanimously passed in 
the Senate on the 1st of July, declaring that the Inde- 
pendence of Texas ought to be acknowledged, so soon 
as it was ascertained that it had an established govern* 
ment in successful operation. 

, But the most important question presented for the 
consideration of the national legislature at this session 
was, that of the disposition of the surplus revenue and 
the regulation of the deposits. It was important, not 
merely so far as the safety of the government funds 
was concerned, but in the influence it exerted upon 
t)\e administration of Mr. Van Buren, and the com- 
mercial and mercantile interests of the country. The 
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smoont deposited in the state banks adected as th^ 
fiscal agents of the treasury, exceeded forty millions of 
dollars. This large sum formed the basis of a most 
gigantic system of speculation. The amount of credit 
resting upon this actual capital could hardly be esti- 
mated with exactness, but it is supposed to have been 
several hundred millions of dollars. Heavy loans were 
made by the deposit banks upon the government funds 
in their vaults. Money, or the representative of money, 
became plenty; and the dreams which had haunted 
the early Spanish adventurers, of an £1 Dorado in the 
West, seemed about to be realized. City lots, and 
real estate of every description, were converted into 
mines of wealth. The prices of all articles of value 
rose as if by magic. The fever — ^for it was' but a 
fever, as fitful and exciting in its prc^ess, as terrible 
when at its height, and as slow and painful in its con* 
valescence — the fever of speculation, raged in the city, 
in the town, and in the country. The ledger of the 
merchant, or the banker, was laid aside ; the briefs of 
the lawyer were left untouched upon his table ; the 
tools of the mechanic rested in their places ; and the 
plough of the farmer remained idle in its furrow. One 
engrossing sentiment occupied every mind^-the desire 
for gain. 

Among the many objects of speculation, were the 
western lands belonging to the Government. The loans 
made by the deposit banks were employed in purchas- 
ing up large tracts, whose descriptions had for years 
cumbered the files of the land office, and the moneys 
paid to the receivers were returned to the banks, as 
new deposits, to form the basis of new loans. The able 
statesmen in Congress, of both parties, foresaw the 
0vfls which must ensue, and began seriously to refleot 
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tyxia a remedy. The administration proposed to ex- 
pend such portion of the surplus revenue as could be 
advantageously used, upon the military defences of the 
nation. Mr. Benton offered a resolution having that 
object in view, which was supported by Mr. Wright. 
The opposition senators voted for striking out the word 
"surplus" in the i*esolution, and succeeded in carrying 
the motion. As amended, the resolution was unani- 
mously passed. But it was shorn of its strength, and 
a disposition of the surplus was yet to be made. The 
idea of investing it in state stocks was then suggested 
on the part of the administration, and it was proposed 
on the other side to deposit it with the several states. 
It was objected to the plan of the administration, that 
the secretary of the treasury would have too much 
power and patronage at his disposal, under such a 
regulation, and that the funds would be less reliable 
and secure than if deposited with the states. Subse- 
quent events have shown that the last argument was 
of little weight, though it was warmly urged when the 
subject was under discussion. The stocks of the states 
would have enabled the government, in some degree, 
to sustain itself in its embarrassments ; but the mere 
indebtedness proved to be wholly nominal. The first 
objection of the opposition would have been removed, 
by the adoption of restrictions more severe than those 
which had been proposed ; but the friends of the distri- 
bution of the surplus among the states, had a com- 
Qisfiding majority in Congress, and were determined 
to carry the measure into effect. Both parties were 
desirous of regulating the deposits, and of preventing 
their use as the basis of loans to speculators; But the 
opposition, with a large proportion of the administrap 
lioa members, thought proper to couple the two pr d* 
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jects together. Mr. Van Buren was decidedly opposed 
to the distribution. Mr. Wright and Mr. B3nt )ri la- 
bored to prevent its adoption. The former delivered 
an elaborate and argnmentative speech, in which he 
predicted the financial difficulties that afterwards crip- 
pled the government and the energies of its citizens, 
as the inevitable results of this disposition of the sur- 
plus. His warnings were not heeded, and the bill be- 
came the law of the land. Mr. Wright, and the sena- 
tors who thought with him, persisted in their opposition 
to the last, and recorded their votes against the bill. 
To the latest hour of his life, he was prouder of that 
vote, than of any other given during the time he was a 
member of the Senate. In the course of the debate on 
the bill, Mr. Tallmadge, the colleague of Mr. Wright, 
intimated that the latter had disregarded the wishes of 
his constituents, and that his opposition to the measure 
under consideration would be visited with their dis- 
pleasure. Mr. Wright made but a few remarks in 
reply, but those were uttered with so much manliness 
and lignity, that no one envied the position of his ol- 
leagu". 

On the 11th of July, subsequent to the adjournment 
of Coiigress, President Jackson issued his celebrated 
" Specie Circular," requiring all payments for the public 
lands to be made in gold and silver. The design of this 
movement was, both to check the spirit of speculation, 
which continued to increase until the distribution act 
went into operation ; and also to guard the treasury 
against loss, when the catastrophe, which was now 
confidently predicted by himself and the opponents of 
that measure, had come to pass. While the country 
was still apparently prosperous, the presidential eleo- 
tioQ was held, and resulted in the choice of Mr. Vau 
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Baren, by a large majority of the electoral votes. la 
December, 1836, the administration party had a ma* 
jority in the Senate, in consequence of several changes 
which had taken place. Mr. Wright was then ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on finance, a po- 
sition which he continued to occupy until the whigs 
came into power in 1841, adding every year to his 
previous reputation for industry and ability. 

The specie circular was the main topic of discussion 
at this session. It no doubt operated harshly and rigor- 
ously in many instances, and while it was thought to 
close up a source of inexhaustible wealth, which, in 
fact, was but transitory in its duration, and delusive in 
its character, it was felt to be oppressive. A portion 
of the administration members of Congress, most of 
whom afterwards opposed the Independent Treasury 
IhU, united with the opposition in passing a law repeal- 
ing the circular. The President declined carrying it 
into effect, on the ground that it was uncertain and in- 
definite, and, for t^ie present, the currency question 
remained in its former position. At this session, Mr. 
Wright procured the passage of a bill reducing the 
duty on certain articles. It was opposed by Mr. Clay, 
on the ground that it violated the compromise act; but 
it was carried in the Senate by a vote of twenty-seven 
to eighteen. The question of the reception of abolition 
petitions was again discussed, and the subject disposed 
of, by the informal adoption of a rule among the sena- 
tors, of laying the motion to refer, or the motion to 
receive, on the table. This course was approved by 
Mr. Clay, Mr. Benton, Mr. Calhoun, and Mr. Wright. 
On the Ist of March, 1837, a vote was taken on a 
resolution previously introduced in the Senate, ac- 
knowledging the Independence of Texas. Mr. Wright^ 
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and nearly all the administration senators from the 
northern states, were of the opinion that it would be 
unwise, inasmuch .as a proposition for the annexation 
of Texas to this government was in contemplation, or 
a wish to that effect had been expressed, to pass the 
resolution, while negotiations were understood to be 
pending between the Texan government and Santa 
Anna, the President of the Mexican republic; and 
therefore they opposed its adoption. At this session 
also, the resolution censuring General Jackson for the 
removal of the deposits, passed in 1834, was ordered to 
be expunged from the journal, by a vote of twenty-nine 
to fourteen — ^Mr. Wright voting in its favor. 

At the annual session of the Legislature of New Ymrk 
in the winter of 1837, Mr. Wright was re-elected for 
the full term of six years. At the caucus to nominate 
a candidate, some opposition was manifested to his 
selection. The friends of the lateral canals were not 
unmindful of his opposition to their projects, and the 
banking interest of the state had become in a measure 
hostile to Mr. Van Buren and himself. There were 
older politicians, too, who were jealous of his increas- 
ing popularity— ^ven in spite of their respect for the 
man, and their admiration of his talents. The oppos- 
ing candidate was Samuel Beardsley, then attorney- 
general of the state. The caucus decided by a large 
vote in favor of Mr. Wright, and on the following day 
he was elected by the Legislature. 

Immediately after the adjournment of Congress, Mr. 
Wright visited the state of Vermont. At Burlington, 
he received an invitation to a public dinner, which, in 
accordance with his invariable rule, he respectfully de- 
clined. Everywhere throughout the state, where, his 
early years had been passed, he was regarded with 
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especial favor, and received many evidences of the 
respect and esteem of its inhabitants. He returned 
from his journey in time to witness the explosion which 
he had anticipated. The distribution act had not pre- 
vented the evil which its friends declared would be 
averted. The crisis came— cjame too, with crushing 
force — ^bearing everything before it; and crumbling 
into dust the whole fabric of the credit system, which 
had depended on the surplus revenue for its strength 
and support. The measures of the administration 
doubtless hastened this catastrophe, but how could the 
result have been avoided? The system was an un- 
sound one in its origin. The surplus was not designed 
to famish the means for banking facilities or operations ; 
nor should it have been considered as so much actual 
capital on which a permanent credit could be based. 
But laying this argument aside; there was another 
reason why such a state of things could not long have 
endured. A large amount of individual capital was 
invested in unproductive real estate, or in that which 
possessed a fictitious value. Nominal wealth was made 
to take the place of what should have been real, and 
when the day for payment came to those who relied 
upon such means, as it could not but eventually come, 
however long it might have been postponed, no human 
agency cX)\i\d have prevented just such results as were 
witnessed in 1837. The feelings growing out of the 
political* contests of that day, are still cherished by 
those who participated in the struggle; and while some 
may condemn the administration and its friends, as it 
is but natural that thejT should if they were then honest 
in their opinions, others will defend them. It must not 
be expected, that those who suffered from the blow 
could so easily forget the causes which they believed 
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had produced it. Many, many bright hopes, depended 
"upon the speculations of that period — oh, how bright 
were they, and goi^eous — and how painful must it have 
been, to see them scattered forerer, like the leaves of 
the Sibyl, before the breath of the tempest I 

The views of Mr. Wright in regard to the objects 
of the specie circular, and its propriety and expediency, 
were often expressed on the floor of the Senate. It 
was designed to prevent the speculation in western 
lands ; to save the government from loss ; and check 
the over-issues of the banks. The avowed intention 
of the distribution policy was to accomplish the same 
purposes. Its advocates declared themselves desirous 
of preventing the use of the surplus as the basis for 
bank loans; and no more effectual mode could have 
been devised to secure that object, than its deposit 
with the states. But that was not the only result, as 
Mr. Wright contended, that was produced by the mea- 
sure. While remaining on deposit, it had formed the 
foundation of the most stupendous banking system, in 
the aggregate, that ever existed in the country. Its 
withdrawal from the eastern cities left the system 
without prop or support. The specie circular, in his 
opinion, would have prevented the extravagant specu- 
lations which all desired to correct, and the investment 
of the surplus in state stocks, as proposed by him in 
Congress, have relieved the pressure by retainmg the 
surplus in the large commercial towns. 

The removal of the government deposits from the 
banks, for the purposes of distribution, was followed by 
a heavy demand for specie to *be shipped to Europe. 
Large importations of foreign goods had been made in 
1836. The financial condition of the European states, 
towards the close of that year, was such, that a com- 
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mercial revulsion was apprehended — ^abroad as W6ll at 
at home. The Bank of England curtailed its opera^ 
tions, and refused to discount for the houses engaged in 
the American trade. Bills drawn on them were pro- 
tested, and returned in the spring of 1837. Specie 
funds were required for their payment, which the banks 
were expected to furnish. The pressure began to be 
felt in March, and rapidiy progressed, until alarm and 
consternation pervaded every department of business. 
Early in May, the President was waited upon by a 
committee from the city of New York, who requested 
him to rescind the specie circular, to delay the collec- 
tion of the bonds given for duties, and to call an extra 
session of Congress. The delay asked for was imme* 
diately assented to; but the other requests were not 
granted. Two days after the decision of the President 
was made known in New York, the banks in that city 
suspended specie payments. Their example was soon 
followed throughout the whole Union. An extra session 
was now rendered absol^utely necessary. Public officers 
were prohibited by law, from receiving or paying out 
bank notes not convertible into current coin, on the 
demand of ther holder, at the place where they were 
received, and from making deposits in banks not paying 
specie. The funds of the government previously re- 
ceived were deposited with the banks, and therefore 
entirely unavailable. On the 15th of May, therefore, 
the proclamation of Mr. Van- Buren was issued, sum- 
moning Congress to meet on the ensuing 4th day of 
September. 

In 1835, a proposition for the entire separation of the 
government from the banks was presented in Congress* 
but did not meet the approbation of members. At that 
early day, both Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Wright wer# 
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deejdy impressed with the belief that there was no ne 
cessity for the connection which had formerly existed. 
Yet the business relations of the country were such, 
and public opinion was so firmly fixed in its favor, that 
it was not then thought expedient to propose a change. 
But now that the failure of the banks to fulfil their 
functions as the fiscal agents of the treasury, had dis- 
solved the connection, the question arose — whether it 
should be renewed ? After the proclamation of the 
President appeared, the desire to know what were the 
views and plans of the administration was increased. 
The suspense daily grew more painful and exciting. 
Fear and uncertainty prevailed on every hand. Rumor 
was busy with her thousand tongues, devising strange 
tales and inventions. In the midst of the anxiety, the 
plan of an Independent Treasury was shadowed forth 
in the columns of a leading democratic paper in the 
vicinity of Mr. Wright's residence. None doubted 
from whence that voice proceeded. The tone and the 
manner were recognized far and near. Some ap- 
proved; while others feared, and condemned. The 
few who had long thought the separation inevitable, 
hailed the project as the omen of hope and encourage- 
ment; but the many looked upon it as the darkling 
cloud, ready to burst in its fury, over the angry waters 
now surging and tossing in madness and rage. 

The extra session of Congress was awaited with in- 
tense interest. The whig party, by which name the 
opponents of the administration were then known, had 
evinced their decided hostility to the financial scheme 
in contemplation. A large number of the supporters 
of Mr. Van Buren also, and especially those connected 
with mercantile and banking operations, who felt — 
honestly felt— *tbat their interests would be endangered. 
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were opposed to the measure. Others, too timid to 
strike out in advance of public sentiment, but waiting 
to be borne along on the wave, hoped that it would not 
be urged. The message appeared; and the President 
distinctly and explicitly announced his opposition to 
the establishment of a national bank, and to the re* 
newal of the connection between the government and 
the banks. Mr. Wright was indefatigable in preparing 
the several bills upon which it was desired to obtain 
the action of Congress, in order that the session might 
not be unduly protracted. On the 11th of September, 
he reported from the committee on finance, a bill to 
postpone the payment to the states of the fourth instal- 
ment of the surplus placed on deposit, which was sub- 
sequently passed by Congress, with an amendment, 
changing the time to which the postponement was 
made. On the following day he introduced bills to 
authorize the issue of treasury notes ; to provide for 
the adjustment of the claims against the deposit banks ; 
and to postpone the collection of duty bonds. The bill 
in relation to treasury notes authorized the issue of an 
amount not exceeding ten millions of dollars. It en- 
countered a vehement opposition from the whig mem- 
bers of Congress, who preferred a direct loan in its 
stead. On the part of the administration it was urged, 
as being more convenient for the temporary purpose it 
was designed to serve, and as furnishing at all times 
the means of paying the obKgations of the government 
in such sums as were desired. A majority approved 
of the bill, and it was passed during the session. 

On the 14th of September Mr. Wright reported the 
great measure of Mr. Van Buii n's administration — ^the 
bill providing for the divorce of bank and state. As 
originaUy presented by him, the bill contaiaed no pro- 
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vision in regard to the character of the funds wUcb 
should be received in payment of government does. 
In the course of the debate on the treasury note bill, 
Mr. Calhoun, who had indicated a disposition to offer 
that support to the administration which was after* 
wards rendered, expressed his fears that there existed a 
design to restore the connection with the banks. Mr. 
Wright, though never assuming to speak for others be- 
^des himself, positively and unequivocally disavowed 
any such intention on his part ; and on the third of 
October the bill was amended, with his vote, by adding 
the specie clause proposed by Mr. Calhoun. The 
amendment contemplated the gradual cdlection* ct 
government duties, in what Mr. Wright, Mr. BeQtoQ» 
and Mr. Calhoun, insisted was the only constitutional 
currency o( the country ; and was adopted by a vote 
of twenty-four to twenty-three. Mr. Wright was in 
favor of requiring payments to be made in specie, fi'om 
the beginning; but he desired to have the subject 
brought up as a separate proposition, yet cheerfully 
waived his own preferences, when his friends offered 
to incorporate the feature with the independent treas^ 
ury bill. 

The opponents of the separation denounced the bill, 
as originating in a design to overthrow the banking in*- 
stitutions of the country ; to unite the purse and th^ 
sword in the hands of the President ; and to establish 
a hard-money government. Its advocates supported it, 
as the best and most feasible mode of collecting and 
disbursing the public revenues, and as placing the funds 
of the government beyond the reach of danger from 
the convulsions and exigencies of trade, which had re*- 
cently j»roved so disastrous. While Congress was in 
session, a number of memorials were presented ift fkvor 
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of chartering a national bank. A resolution was re- 
ported by Mr. Wright, from the committee on finance, 
declaring that " the prayer of the memorialists ought 
not to be granted ;" which passed the Senate by a vote 
of thirty-one to fourteen. The House of Representatives 
also decided against a bank, by the strong vote of one 
hundred and twenty-three to ninety-one. These votes 
decided the question as to the re-charter of a national 
institution ; but a proposition offered by Mr. Rives, and 
advocated by himself, Mr. Tallmadge, and the other 
members of Congress who had before supported the 
administration, but were opposed to the independent 
treasury, providing for the establishment of a special 
deposit system, was regarded with more favor. This 
plan contemplated a return to that which had just 
failed, but with such modifications and restrictions as, 
it was alleged, would prevent any improper use of the 
government funds. The democratic members of Con- 
gress who favored this project were styled conserv- 
atives, and a large portion of them afterwards united 
with the opposition. The vote in the Senate on Mr. 
Rives' project was twenty-two in favor, to twenty-six 
against it. The independent treasury bill was then 
passed, on the 4th of October — ^yeas twenty-six, nays 
twenty. On the 14th of the same month the bill was 
laid on the table in the House by a vote of one hun- 
dred and nineteen to one hundred and seven; and 
Congress soon after adjourned. 

At the regular session commencing in December 1837, 
Mr. Wright again reported the independent treasury 
bill, with the specie clause. The act which he had 
drawn up was also more complete in its details, than 
that presented at the extra session. The one previously 
introduced, had constituted each ofiicer a receiver; 
6 
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but this proposed the af^intment of persont, to be 
charged with the special duty of keeping and paying 
out the public funds. This provision was intended to 
obviate the objection which had been raised, that the 
administration was desirous of establishing an army of 
office-holders, who would have the means of the gov- 
emment at their disposal. Severe penalties were also 
prescribed, for any neglect of duty, or breach of trust ; 
and every precaution taken to provide against losses. 
The opponents of the measure were free to admit that, 
waiving the principle upon which the bill was founded, 
nothing could be better calculated to carry into effect 
the object had in view. Mr. Wright made several able 
speeches while this question was agitated in Congress ; 
but that delivered on the 31st of January, 1838, prob- 
ably exceeded them all. In his speech on that occa- 
sion, he reviewed the who'.e subject of the collection, 
keeping, and disbursement of the public revenue. He 
avowed it as his firm and settled conviction, that the 
state banks could not be relied upon as the fiscal agents 
of the government ; for the reason that, as state insti- 
tutions, Congress would be unable to exercise that con- 
trol over them which was absolutely requisite. He 
also declared that there CQuld be no middie ground--^ 
that a system based on the principles of the bill before 
the Senate must be established, or they would be com- 
pelled to resort to a national bank. The bill reported 
by Mr. Wright was discussed for a long time in the 
Senate, and on the 24th of March the specie clause 
was stricken out — ^yeas thirty-one, nays fourteen. Sev- 
eral of the democratic senators voted for the motion, 
in obedience to the instructions of their state Legisla- 
tures. Mr. Wright, with Mr. Benton and Mr. Calhoun, 
resisted it to the end. On the 26th the bill passed the 
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Seriate by a vote of twenty-seven to twenty-flveJ. 
Like its predecessor, this bill was laid upon tbe table 
in the House — ^yeas one hundred and six, nays ninety- 
eight — ^the whigs and conservatives voting for ♦he 
motion. At the next session, in 1838-39, Mr. Wright 
a^ain brought forward the independent treasury pro- 
ject, without the specie clause, in the hope of securing 
a favorable vote, as some law on the subject was 
deemed necessary ; \mt it was a third time defeated. 
The elections for members of the twenty-sixth Con- 
gress, however, terminated in the choice of a reliable 
majority for the administration, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; and soon after the commencement of its 
first session, Mr. Wright brought forward a bill estab- 
lishing the system which he had so earnestly advocated 
tsince the extra session in 1837. The specie clause 
was added, with his vote, and in that shape it passed 
the Senate. On the 1st of July, 1840, a final vote was 
taken on the bill in the House, which resulted in its 
passage — ^yeas one hundred and twenty-four, nays one 
hundred and seven. The law thus enacted was known, 
by its title, as ** An act to provide -or the collection, 
safe-keeping, transfer and disbursement, of the public 
revenue." 

The various bills introduced in the -Senate, during 
the administration of Mr. Van Buren, which were de- 
signed to protect the settlers on the public lands ; to 
graduate the prices of the latter; and to secure the 
rights of pre-emption, received the cordial and hearty 
support of Mr. Wright. At^the session of Congress 
commencing in December 1837, the subject of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, was brought up in the 
Senate. On the 10th of January, 1838, Mr. Wright 
Voted^ with Mr. Clay and others, in favor of a resolli- 
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tion, declaring that any interference, on the part of 
the citizens of other states, with slavery in the district, 
endangered the rights of the citizens of such district, 
Violated the implied faith in which the cession was 
made by Maryland and Virginia, and would disturb 
and endanger the Union. Mr. Rives offered a simily 
rescriution, on the 11 th of the same month, in regard to 
slavery in the territories, which also declared that the 
people of-those territories, when applying for admission, 
would have the exclusive right to determine the question 
for themselves. Mr. Wright voted against this resolu- 
tion ; but supported one offered by Mr. Clay, affirming 
that it would be injudicious to interfere with slavery 
in the territories ; that s'^ch interference would be a 
violation of faith towards those who had been permit- 
ted to settle, and hold slaves there ; and that the in- 
habitants would be exclusively entitled to decide the 
question, when admitted into the Union. Mr. Preston, 
of South Carolina, offered a resolution, at this session, 
asserting that the original boundary of Texas was the 
Rio Grande, previous to its cession to Spain ; that it 
was unwise to cede it ; and that it was desirable to re- 
annex it, when it could be done with the consent of 
Texas, and consistent with the treaties, stipulations, . 

and faith of the United States. The resolution was i 

taken up for consideration on the 14th of June, and 
finally disposed of by a motion to lay it_ upon the table. 
The vote stood twenty-four for the motion, and four- 
teen against it. Mr. Wright voted with Mr. Clay, Mr. 
Buchanan, and Mr. Webster, for the motion. It was 
opposed by Mr. Benton, Mr. Calhoun, and Mr. Preston. 

In 1838, Mr. Wright warmly urged the passage of a ' 

bill, which he had introduced, to revoke the charters of % 

the banks in the District of Columbia, provided they ' 
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diQ not resume specie payments by the 1st of May in 
that year. He also proposed to prohibit the issue and 
circulation of small bills in the district — believing that 
stringent measures of that character were required, in 
order to protect the people from imposition and fraud. 
On the 16th of May, 1838, he delivered one of his most 
elaborate speeches in the Senate, on a joint resolution 
prescribing the funds to be received for government 
dues, and advocated a return to a specie currency, as 
the only one known to the constitution. 

At the close of the session in the spring of 1839, the 
difficulties on the northern frontier growing out of the 
unsettled state of the boundary question, assumed a 
threatening aspect. A general feeling prevailed in 
Congress in favor of maintaining the cautious and de- 
cided stand of the administration. The task of its de- 
fence, therefore, on the part of the democratic senators, 
was comparatively light and easy. The unanimity of 
feeling that existed, may be understood by referring to 
the fact, that in March, 1839, Congress placed a large 
sum of money at the disposal of the President, and au- 
thorized him to call out fifty thousand volunteers, if he 
judged it expedient for the defence of the country, 
without scarcely a show of opposition. The vote in 
the Senate was unanimous, and there were but six nays 
in the House. 

On his route home in March, 1839, Mr. Wright 
passed through Harrisburg, and was invited to a public 
dinner by the democratic members of the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania. A similar invitation was tendered 
to him in the city of New York. Both invitations 
were declined. It was very grateful to his feelings 
to be singled out as the object of attention and re- 
gard, on the part of his fellow-citizens; though the 
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opinicHis he entertained forbade his acceptance of tht 
civilities thus tendered. 

The commercial disasters of 1837, had reduced a 
large number of persons throughout the Union, to what 
they regarded as hopeless and irretrievable insolvency. 
Relief was earnestly besought for them, by the passage 
of a law to enable them to have outstanding debts en- 
tirely cancelled. Petitions for the enactment of a 
bankrupt law were presented to Congress, and at the 
session of 1839-40, a bill was introduced in the Senate. 
Mr. Van Buren had formerly recommended the pas- 
sage of a law of that character, applicable to banks 
and bankers. Mr. Wright was in favor of that propo- 
sition, and he also supported the bill before the Senate ; 
which contained both the compulsory and the volun- 
tary feature, or, in other words, combined the princi- 
ples of an insolvent with a bankrupt law. Mr. Clay 
made a motion to strike out the compulsory clause, 
which Mr. Wright opposed. The bill passed the Sen- 
ate on the 25th of June, 1840, but was laid on the 
table in the House. 

Mr. Van Buren was unanimously nominated in 1^40, 
as the democratic candidate for President, and General 
Harrison, of Ohio, was selected as his opponent. The 
canvass was animated and exciting, but the ultimate 
result did not long remain in doubt. Mr. Wright made 
a number of powerful and effective speeches, at New 
York and other places, during the electioneering cam- 
paign, and was everywhere listened to with interest 
and delight. But all the efforts of the able and tal* 
ented men who gallantly defended the administration, 
proved unavailing. The pecuniary reverses of 1837, 
were still seriously felt ; confidence was not entirely 
mttored ; and a change afforded ^ome hope of relief. 
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A majority of the conserv^atives united with the oppo- 
sition ; of the remainder, some stood aloof from the 
contest ; others yielded a lukewarm and reluctant sup- 
port to Mr. Van Buren ; and others again, generously 
and manfully aided to secure his re-election. The se- 
vere measures which it had been found necessary to 
employ in order to preserve the neutrality of the coun- 
try, during the outbreak and insurrection in Canada, 
had alienated many of the citizens along the northern 
frontier from the administration which they had once 
supported. The banking institutions of the country, 
too, were far from being friendly to the President. 
The measures he had recommended, and which Mr. 
Wright and others had advocated in Congress, were 
believed to indicate a feeling of hostility towards them ; 
and the remarks of many of the most prominent ad- 
ministration journals, had the tendency to strengthen 
that impression. This feeling was, to a great extent, 
erroneous, although Mr. Wright most certainly believed 
that there were many defects in the banking system 
which required correction. To banks, as such, he was 
not opposed — but he did not hesitate to condemn the 
abuses which had been committed, under the cover 
and protection of chartered rights and privileges. 

Mr. Van Buren was defeated. Notwithstanding 
every effort, his opponent was elected by an unusually 
large majority. The people had spoken, and it but re- 
mained to register their decree. When Congress met in 
December, little was to be done, except to render an 
account of the manner in which the government had 
been administered, during a season of continued excite- 
ment, of constant agitation in the money market, and 
embarrassment in all the business relations of the 
country. The friends of the in-coming administration. 
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however, began to discover that it was much easier 
to criticize, than to correct — to point out an evil, than 
to provide a remedy. They had the power in their 
hands, and knew that they could overturn and destroy ; 
but it was for the future to determine whether they 
would be able to build up and restore. They foresaw 
the difficulties in their way, and were anxious to avoid 
them. The feeling in favor of exorbitant appropria- 
tions, which had originated in a large surplus, and 
which had proved so disastrous to Mr. Van Buren, who 
attempted in vain to control it, might prove equally as 
unfortunate to his successors. It was then rumored that 
a large debt would be left upon their hands, for which 
they must provide the means of payment. Inquiries 
were made in the Senate, and among others, Mr. Web- 
ster demanded to know the condition of the treasury 
and the amount of the debt. On the 17th of Decern^ 
ber, Mr. Wright replied, by pointing out the erroneous 
character of the estimates which had been made, and 
showing that a large mass of claims, never recognized 
by Congress or the Government, and the treasury notes 
issued to supply those which had been returned and 
cancelled, were added to the actual debt of five mil- 
lions of dollars, including the notes originally put in 
circulation, in order to make up the array of figures 
which had excited so much alarm. He also referred to 
the alleged necessity of calling an extra session of 
Congress, for which the existing administration would 
be held responsible ; and said, that, so far as he was 
concerned, " he should do everything in his power to 
obviate any such necessity; and to accomplish that 
object with the greatest certainty, he should use his 
utmost endeavors to keep the appropriations of thia 
session within the anticipated means of the year 184If 
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He believed the estimates supplied all the necessary 
wants, and he intended to adhere to them strictly. 
Having done so, he should cheerfully leave it to those 
who had been placed in power by a triumphant ex- 
pression of the popular voice, to call a Congress when 
they pleased, and to recommend such measiires as they 
pleased.*' This pledge, thus publicly made, was re- 
ligiously fulfilled on the part of Mr. Wright. But a 
portion of his political friends thought proper to unite 
with the opposition, in voting appropriations which he 
believed were both unnecessary and unwise. By con- 
necting them with the regular supply bills, the President 
was compelled either to approve, or to leave the gov- 
ernment entirely without the means of support. Mr. 
Wright was still of the opinion, that an extra session 
was uncalled for, except it were to adopt measures and 
projects not connected with the payment of the public 
debt. The successor of Mr. Van Buren thought differ- 
ently, and soon after his inauguration a proclamation 
was issued, requiring Congress to convene on the 31st 
of May. 

At the election in 1840, the whig party had chosen 
a large majority of the members of Congress, and they 
never doubted their ability to enact such laws as would 
be agreeable to their wishes. But how delusive are 
human expectations — ^how transitory all the things of 
this world ! On the 4th of March, 1841, General Har- 
rison stood uncovered, in the capitol of the nation, 
with thousands upon thousands of his fellow-citizens 
around him, and took that solemn oath to administer 
the government in accordance with the constitution 
and the laws. On the 4th of April, he lay cold and 
lifeless in the executive mansion. The period of his 
administration was over. The same streets along 

6* 
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which he had passed, but a few days before, reoeiving 

the voluntary homage of a free people welcoming the 

Chief Magistrate of their choice, witnessed another 

and a sadder pageant. The shouts of the multitude, 

the swelling notes of martial music, the waving plumes, 

and the gay trappings, gave place to the mournful 7 

lamentation, the low tones of the muffled drum, the 

black pall, and the funeral hearse. The opening of the 

month was bright and cheering — ^its close was dait 

and dreary. It was like a day in the early spring. 

The sun rose in joy and gladness, in its unclouded 

majesty and splendor — ^it set in sorrow and gloom ! 

The national Congress assembled at Washington. 
The objects of the extra session were now made known. 
Four prominent measures were brought forward — ^a bill 
authorizing a loan of twelve millions of dollars ; a bank- 
rupt law divested of the severe compulsory provisions 
which Mr. Wright had advocated ; the distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands ; and the incorporation of a 
national bank. Mr. Wright was succeeded in the com- 
mittee on finance by Mr. Clay, and placed upon those on 
commerce and claims. The whigs had a gallant and 
fearless leader at their head, in whom all confidence was 
placed. The plans he recommended were instantly j 

adopted. The independent treasury law was repealed 1 

on the 9th of June. On the 18th of August a bankrupt ifi 

law was passed, in opposition to the vote of Mr. Wright ; 
only to be repealed by the same Congress, in less than 
two years from the date of its enactment. The loan bill 
also became a law, though Mr. Wright and others earn- 
estly recommended a temporary resort to treasury notes. 
The project of Mr. Clay for the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands was then taken up. The demo- 
cratic senators opposed it, on the ground that it was thd 
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assumption of the debts of the several states in a dis- 
guised form ; that'it was impolitic in the existing coch 
dition of the treasury, to surrender so large a portion 
of the annual revenue ; and that the bill was designed 
to create a necessity for a high protective tariff. The 
last objection was so evident, that a number of the 
whigs united with Mr. Wright and his friends in insert* 
ing a provision, declaring that the distribution should 
oease whenever the average rate of duties collected 
exceeded twenty per cent. This clause prevented the 
bill from ever being carried into effect. A bill for the 
incorporation of a national bank also passed the Senate ; 
the democratic members remaining firm in their oppo- 
sition. It received a favorable vote in the House« and 
was presented to Mr. Tyler, who, as Vice President, 
had succeeded General Harrison in the executive 
chair. A suspicion had for some time been gaining 
ground, that the state rights doctrines of the President, 
and the views entertained by the leading politicians of 
the state of Vij-ginia, which he had been known to 
favor when in Congress, might produce a division in 
the ranks of the whig party. The bill was vetoed, and 
the fears of its advocates were increased. But the 
manly form of their distinguished champion was still 
recognized by its proud bearing amid the surrounding 
confusion. He was a host in himself, and so long as 
he was disposed to struggle, they hoped that all would 
yet be well. A second bill was presented to Congress, 
and adopted by the votes of the whig members. Great 
care had been taken to avoid what were said to be the 
constitutional objections of Mr. Tyler ; and the ap- 
parent object was only to establish a fiscal agent for the 
treasury, and provide a moneyed circulation of uniform 
value throughout the states. Another veto followed. 
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and the whig party was thrust out of power, by the 
very hand they had raised to protect and defend it. 
They possessed a numerical majority in the National 
Legislature — ^but they had no President. 

Congress adjourned in confusion, and the cabinet j 

was dissolved. At the regular session in December, i 

1841, Mr. Clay again appeared ; but was unwilling to 
assume the position he had occupied on the committee 
on finance. He was succeeded by Mr. Evans, of 
Maine. The experience, industry, and ability of Mr. 
Wright, in examining, arranging, and determining, the 
large number of claims presented to Congress, were so 
universally conceded, that he was retained on that 
committee. He was also re-appointed a member of the 
committee on commerce. Early in the session, Mr. 
Clay introduced a series of resolutions, declaratory of 
his views in regard to the revenues and expenditures 
of the government. He avowed himself friendly to 
the general principles of the compromise act ; but he 
desired that a sufficient amount of revenue should be 
raised from the customs, to support the government ; 
that the laud fund should be surrendered to the states ; 
and that the proviso in the distribution act should be 
repealed. His friends in the Senate supported the res- 
olutions, but Mr. Wright and the democratic senators 
opposed them, for the same reasons which had influ- 
enced them in resisting the policy of distribution, from 
the outset. For several years, Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Wright had been placed as competitors against each 
other, in all the prominent debates in the Senate. Bat 
.during all that time, each had preserved towards the 
other the most marked courtesy and respect. Mr. Clay 
resigned his seat on the 31st of March, to retire to 
private life. The leave-taking with hi* old associates 
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was painful and affecting: — ^but how much more sad 
would it have been, had he known that it was his last 
parting for this world with his friend — ^for they were 
friends in the midst of violent party excitement — with 
his friend Silas Wright. 

The depression in trade had reduced the imports oi 
1841 to such an extent, that the public revenues had 
materially diminished, and it became necessary to pro- 
vide means for the relief of the treasury. The loan 
authorized at the extra session had not been made, on 
account of the difficulty of disposing of the stock upon 
the conditions prescribed in the bill ; which contained 
a proviso Ibrbidding any sales below par. The diffi- 
culty, as alleged by the democratic senators, originated 
in the general impression entertained among capitalists, 
that the government had unwisely yielded up the land 
revenues, in prospective, when they would be needed 
for its support ; but Mr. Evans reported a bill from the 
committee on finance, authorizing, among other things, 
the stock '' to be disposed of at the highest price" which 
the secretary of the treasury could obtain for the same. 
On the 6th of April, Mr. Wright gave his views, at 
length, in opposition to the bill. He stated his willing- 
ness to vote for the necessary supplies, but he could not 
approve of the measure under consideration, and it 
should not receive his vote. The foreign relations of 
the country were far from being peaceful, and he did 
not think that such was the time to offer " the very 
standard of American credit for sale in the markets of 
the world." He advised the government to call back 
the land fund ; to increase it by pre-emption and grad- 
uation bills; and to offer new lands for sale. "If," 
said he, " these things cannot be done, follow the noble 
example of New York ; lay taxes, direct or indirect, or 
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both; stop expenditure beyond the means whidi the 
lands and the customs will supply ; fund the outstdndiog 
treasury notes as you propose to do, in this bill, and 
wait until the money market shall improve, or until 
you can realize an adequacy of means from your im« 
proved revenues. Again I say, do anything, do nothing, 
rather than propose to sell your credit in the open 
market, /or what it may bf ing.'* 

At this session, a bill was proposed, which proved 
unsttccessftti, to restore the fine of one thousand dc'lars 
imposed on General Jackson at New Orleans in 1815, 
together with the interest from the time of its payment. 
During the debate, Mr. Conrad, of Louisiana, who had 
opposed the bill, recommsndad the passage of a resolu* 
tlon to procure a paiating representing the scene, and 
hang it in the capitol, in which the victorious general 
should appear bowing himself to the majesty of the 
law, that the exigency of the case had compelled him 
to vidate. Mr. Wright advocated the passage of the 
bill, and in his speech alluded to the suggestion of the 
senator from Louisiana, in a strain of manly eloquence 
H^ said : — 

'* Sir, such a picture would be a proud one for the | 

country, and especially for that distinguished general ; | 

and I should rejoice to see it gracing the ca|ntol of the ^ 

nation. But will you write beneath it, * We gained a 
thousand dollars to the public treasury by this opsration, 
which has paid for this picture?' Will you hang the proud 
national emblem aloft in this marble palace, and invoke 
towards it the attention and admiration of all succeed- 
ing ages ; and, in the very moment when you do so, / 
make up a record upon your journal here, which mtt«t I 
either disgrace the general, whose gallant services and J 
patriotic forbeantnce gave the sketc!x for the painting, 
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or iKHBt disgrace the country he so faithfully and dis- 
interestedly served ? The general, by his wisdom and 
valor, defended, with a handful of undisciplined militiai 
one of your proudest cities against a veteran enemy of 
many times his numbers. In doing so, he had, in the 
opinion of a judge and a lawyer, committed a technical 
breach of the law, and been guilty of a technical con- 
tempt of court. He was arraigned by the precise 
judge for his offence ; and within the very bounds of 
his military camp, in the hour of his proud victory, and 
in the presence of his gallant companions in arms, and 
g[ thousands of his indignant countrymen, he unresist- 
ingly permitted himself to be led to the bar of the court 
as a criminal, and there ^received the sentence of the 
law, and paid this thousand dollars as the penalty for 
the offence charged against him ; not a human being 
then, or since, questioning the purity of his intentions, 
or the wisdom of his acts. This is the event, it is said, 
we should commemorate by a national painting ; and 
yet we are urged to refuse to refund the penalty thus 
incurred in our service ; or, if we do refund it, to say, 
as part of the act, that it was worthily imposed. Will 
we, can we, do this ? No, sir, no. The heart of every 
man who occupies a seat here will tell him that he can- 
not do it ; that he cannot vote for such a memorial to 
national honor and private merit, and place his vote at 
the foot of such a record." 

The subject of the division of the several states into 
single congressional districts was also brought forward 
IB the session of 1841-42, and a provision inserted in the 
apportionment bill which passed both Houses of Con- 
gress. Mr. Wright opposed the bill, on the ground thajt 
it was subversive of the rights of the states, and assumed 
to cotttrol and dictate the aelion of their Lc^atures. 
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He addressed the Senate at various stages of the biB, 
and in h's final speech presented the following sumrnaiy 
of his positions : — 

** Passing the other arguments by which this novel 
enactment is attempted to be sustained, I wish to 
bring the Senate, for one moment, to the consideration 
of the great interests — ^I may almost say, in a political 
sense, estates — ^involved in this action. 

" The first in the constitutional order, was the peo- 
ple of the respective states, to whom the right of electing 
representatives to the Congress was expressly reserved, 

" The second was the Legislatures of the states, upon 
which the duty was devolved, in the absence of any 
action on the part of Congress, to prescribe the regula- 
tions necessary to enable the people to exercise this 
great constitutional right. 

" The third was. Congress, upon whibh a discretion- 
ary power w?is conferred to make these regulations, if 
the states did not, or to alter the regulations which the 
states might have made. 

" The first (the people) have thus far enjoyed their 
great right under the regulations of the states — ^and 
that, too, without injury or ^complaint. 

*' The second (the states) have acted under the consti- 
tution, and performed the duty enjoined upon them, in 
a way to preserve the right of the people and its prac- 
tical and beneficial exercise. 

" The third (Congress) now comes in, and proposes, 
not to make regulations by its own action — not by its 
own action to alter the regulations which the states 
have made — ^but to prescribe certain rules by which 
die Legislatures of the states shall alter their own 
regulations. 

'* Congress admits its want of power to compel the 
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fflatte Ldgislatui^s to comply with its pr^cription, aaid 
alter their regulattons to conform to it. And how does 
it propose to attempt coercion upon them ? By abridge 
ing any of their powers or privileges ? No ; but by 
forfeiting this great right of the people of the state to 
elect representatives, if their Legislature do not comply. 

" Thus the fault is to be either in Congress, or in 
the state Legislature. The people can coerce neither ; 
aaid yet the forfeiture for the fault is to be visited upon 
the only innocent party of the three — ^the peo{rfe, who 
cannot make the regulations, and whose most essential 
right is to be forfeited, if they are not made. Was such 
a^ion, on the part of Congress, constitutional, or wise» 
or expedient? To his mind, it was neither.'' 

By the provisions of the apportionment bill, the state 
Legislatures were required to distj'ict their respective 
stales; and if not so districted, it was contended that 
they should not be represented. Mr. Wright conceded 
the power in Congress of making any division it saw 
fit, or of altering such as might be made by any state 
Lcigislatttre ; but he ^nied the right to prescribe to 
the states what laws they shouM enact. In one of his 
qpeeehes he stated, that he was ignorant as to what 
would be the course of the Legidiature of New York 
uader <suoh an enactment. His colleague, Mr. TaU« 
madge, who hM been re-elected in i840, by the thea 
wh^ Legislature, referred to this admission of Mr. 
Wright, in his remarks on the bill, as casting a *' blot 
U{Km Ihe escutcheon qS the ^ttate." After the 8epara«> 
tion of the former gentleman from the democratic 
party, Mr. Wright studiously avoided any collision or 
dispute, witk YAm upon the floor of the Senate in re-* 
gard to the state they represented. But to sach aa 
attack be fek bouad to reply. He said that ''he would 
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not undertake to say whether it was his fault, or his 
misfortune, that he could not look into futurity and tell 
what would be the actions of men hereafter ; but the 
fact was so. He did not know, and therefore could 
not tetl ; and if that was to be chained against him as 
an offence, or a dishonor to the state, he could only say 
that it proceeded from the mistake of his respected and 
intelligent constituents in sending so ignorant a repre- 
sentative there. The same senator,*' he continued, 
** had assumed that by his declaration, he had dishon- 
ored the memories of the Hamiltons, and Livingstons, 
and Clintons, and Tompkinses of their state. The 
memories of all the patriots and statesmen of New 
York, of the present and of former days, ought to be 
dear to him, and he thought they were so ; and while 
he could scarcely hope to avoid reflecting dishonor 
upon them, by the inadequacy of his powers to dis- 
charge in a manner worthy of their memories the high 
and responsible duties pertaining to his present station, 
he would say to his colleague, that to a man who had 
drunk less deeply from the poHtical doctrines of the 
Hamiltons of New York, and more deeply from those 
of her Livingstone, and Clintons, and Tompkinses, the 
idea would never have occurred that opposition to this 
provision of this bill was placing a blot upon the dear 
escutcheon of that proud democratic state." 

Another important question presented to the twenty- 
seventh Congress, at its first regular session, was that 
cf revising the compromise act. On the 30th day of 
June, 1842, the minimum was to be reached. No duty 
exceeding twenty per cent, was to be collected after 
that date; and then, unless Congress should make 
some different provision, the distribution act would go 
into efl^t. It was doubted> whether duties could bo . 
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collected subsequent to that day, unless a law was 
passed authorizing it to be done ; and whether the com« 
promise act would have any force whatsoever, except as 
fixing a maximum standard to govern the legislation of 
Congress. A provisional tariff bill was therefore passed, 
extending the compromise act to the 1st of August, 
1842, and requiring duties to be collected at the same 
rates as were collectable on the 1st of June. The 
bill also postponed the distribution of the proceeds of 
the public lands ; but the principle was not surrendered, 
and Mr. Wright therefore voted against it. The Pres- 
ident did not approve it, and it was returned with his 
objections. A general bill was then framed, with in- 
creased rates of duties, averaging nearly forty per cent., 
but containing a section repealing the proviso in the 
distribution act. Mr. Wright voted to strike out the 
objectionable clause ; but it was retained, and a second 
veto was the ccmsequence. A great deal of confusion 
existed in Congress, and much angry feeling was man* 
ifested towards the President. But it was necessary 
to have some revenue law, and it was satisfactorily 
demonstrated that a tariff averaging twenty per cent. 
would not be sufficient to meet the expenses of the gov- 
ernment. The whigs had the control io Congress, and 
they were expected to devise a plan to supply the treas- 
ury. They were unwilling to yield the principle of dis- 
tribution, and Mr. Tyler refused to sign any bill that 
contained it. Efforts were then made to prepare a tariff 
not exceeding twenty per cent., by taxing tea, coffee, 
and other articles, which it was supposed would yield 
a large amount of revenue. By enacting such a law 
the proviso of the distribution act would have been 
satisfied, and the law be permitted to go into operation. 
The duty on tea and coffee was opposed by a large 
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majority of the democratic members of Coi^dms, and 
by a suiSlcient number of the whigs to prevent its in- 
sertion. Mr. Wright was uniformly opposed to this 
duty, and voted against a bill proposed by Mr. Rives 
in the Senate, wliich he preferred in other respects, 
because it contained that provision. 

The law, known as the tariff act of 1842, was finally 
prepared. The average rate of duties fixed by this 
bill was about thirty- two per cent. Many of its pro- 
visions Mr. Wright believed to be unjust and unequal, 
and he subsequently pointed them out, in an able speech 
on the subject, delivered in the Senate in 1844.* But 
the country was rapidly augmenting her debt, and 
Congress was about to adjourn without providing the 
means for its support. The principle of distributicm, 
after a long struggle to retain it, was surrendered ; and 
that was something gained. The bill came to a final 
vote in the Senate on the 27th of August. It had 
passed the House by one majority. The senatCH*s were 
known to be nearly divided in their opinions, and every** 
thing depended on a single vote. That vote — ^the vote 
of Mr. Wright — saved the bill. He gave it with re- 
luctance, and before announcing it, he stated the rea- 
sons which had induced him. to separate himself, ou 
this occasion, from his party fi-iends; all of whxMn, 
with the exception of Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Sti»rgeon, 
of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Williams, of Maine, voted 
against the bill. The government was in a perilous 
condition, and he was not willing to adjourn without 
afibrding relief. The bill was objectionable, but he 
trusted to see it amended under more favorable aus- 
pices. ** The treasury," said he, " is empty ; and al- 
most daily the public creditors are turned away from 
* See appendix. 
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it Without paymistit. This very Congress has imcrca^d, 
and is daily increasing the public expeiDditures, and 
tlius creating the necessit}' for increased revemies. 
And the pablic credit is not sinking, but sunken ; so 
that ioaosy at high interest and at long time, cannot 
be negotiated at home or abroad, upon the declared 
Feason that we have not revenues to meet the payment 
of the public liabilities. These changes of circumstan- 
ces constituted, in his mind, the highest necessity for a 
revenize law, and forced upon him, under the most 
sdemn sense of public duty, tte course of action which 
be proposed lo pursue. AH be could ask of the friends 
wJio should differ from him, and believe him to be stiH 
in error, was, that they would believe him to be gov^ 
emed by pure motives ; and if in error, to be honestly 
so. He owed it to those friends, as well as to himsel-f, 
to make another remark; which was, that the conr 
sequences of his action, if evil, should be visited upon 
himself alone ; as no friend, here or elsewhere, had inter- 
fered to bring him to the conclusion he had pronounced. 
Many very dear friends, whose judgments, upon almost 
all occasions, he valued more highly than his own, had 
kindly attempted to convince him that he was in error 
— ^not one to urge him to give the vote." 

Several of the democratic senators, who spoke pre- 
vious to the passage of the bill, expressed their regret 
that Mr. Wright was about to give his vote in its favor. 
But not one doubted the purity of his motives, or re- 
proached him for supporting.it. They saw that the 
sacrifice pained him deeply ; that if the bill could have 
passed without his vote, he would have remained with 
them in the opposition ; and they honored him for his 
manliness and independence, and respected the moral 
greatness which had dictated his course. 
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Congress re-assembled in December. But little 
business of importance was transacted at this session 
The elections in the fall had proved disastrous to the 
whig party, and they cared not to propose any new 
measures, for their successors to modify or overturn. 
The bankrupt law was repealed. The bill to refund 
the fine imposed on General Jackson was a^in dis- 
cussed, but did not become a law. Mr. Benton offered 
a series of resolutions against the assumption of the 
debts of the states by the General Grovernment, for 
which Mr. Wright cheerfully voted. In the month of 
February, 1843, the latter was re-elected, for another 
term of six years, by the Legislature of New York. 
In the caucus at which he was nominated, the vote 
was unanimous in his favor. The idea c«r returning 
another person to fill the place of Silas Wright in the 
Senate was entertained by no one. 
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In December, 1843, the new Congress assembled* 
The Senate was still composed of a majority of whigs^ 
but in the House the position of things was reversed. 
Almost the first business of the session was the passage 
of the bill to refund the fine paid by General Jackson. 
On the 8th day of January, 18^4, being the twenty- 
ninth anniversary of the victory at New Orleans, the 
bill was finally passed in the House of Representatives, 
and on the 14th of February, it received the concur- 
ttoce of the Senate. The subject of reducing tl^o 
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postage on letters and newspapers had been agitated 
for a long time, and at this session a law was enacted 
effecting a considerable reduction. When the bill was 
before the Senate, Mr. Wright endeavored to have it 
amended, by limiting the franking privilege beyond 
what was proposed ; but failing in that, he nevertheless 
gave his vote cordially in its favor. On the 21st of 
March, he voted for the joint resolution directing the 
President to communicate to the government of Great 
Britain the notice required by the existing treaty, of the 
termination of the common occupancy of the Oregon 
territory. He was always Yavorabie to this measure, 
and anxiously desired to see the power and jurisdiction 
of the nation extended over the inhabitants of that 
remote portion of the country, for their protection and 
security. 

The subject of a revision of the tariff of 1842 was 
early agitated in Congress. Mr. McDuffie introduced 
a bill proposing to reduce all duties under the law, 
which were above the rate of 20 per cent, to that rate, 
by a gradual reduction. The design of bringing for- 
ward this bill was to provoke discussion upon the sub- 
ject, and to test the feelings of senators in regard to 
the modification of the act of 1842, rather than with 
«!iy hope of its passage. The committee on finanoe, to 
whom it was referred, reported it baeck 4o the Senate, 
without amendment, but accompanied with a resolu- 
tion recommending its indefinite postponement, upon 
the ground that the c(»istitution required that aH such 
biBs should originate in the House of fiepresentatives. 
Upofl this resolution a lengthy discussion arose, involv- 
ing the principles of die whole tariff quesdoii. Amosig 
the speak-efTs was Mr. Wright. His speech oooupied 
two days m its delivery, and is iiiq>ortant, not oniy tv* 
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cause it was the last great effort of its author on the 
floor of the Senate, but for the reason that it contains 
the matured and enlightened opinions of an able states- 
man—opinions not formed in the heyday of youth, or 
the heat of excitement, but pondered long in the closet, 
and subjected to the rigid, and thorough examination, 
of a mind peculiarly calculated for the investigation of 
the subject to which they relate.* Men may differ 
with him in sentiment, but they miist concede the 
ability with which his positions are maintained. Had 
he never uttered another syllable, there is in this one 
speech merit sufficient to secure him a proud place in 
the estimation of his countrymen. To single out any 
one part of it would be to mar the whole. It is a 
labored and complete argument, in defence, as he ex- 
presses it, of " that degree of protection which is inci- 
dent to revenue, and consistent with it," and opposed 
to the "prohibition destroying revenue, and creating 
monopoly." 

The project of annexing Texas to the United States 
was presented to the Senate, in a definite form, by a 
treaty submitted for its approbation, which had been 
concluded under the advice and direction of President 
Tyler on the 12th of April, 1844. The original Prov- 
ince of Texas, as described on the Atlas of Humboldt, 
and the maps of all the old geographers and travellers, 
lay between the Sabine and the lower Rio del Norte, 
or Rio Grande, and between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Red River. This province was included in the pur- 
chase of Louisiana from France, and was ceded to 
Spain by treaty, in 1819, under the administration of 
Mr. Monroe, but in opposition to the views of Mr. 
Adams, then a member of his cabinet, and to those of 
Mr. Clay, who denounced the cession in the House of 

7 * See AppendiZk 
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Representatives. When Mr. Adams was elected to the 
presidency, and Mr. Clay appointed secretary of state, 
an effort was made to recover back the territory, but 
the terms they offered were not satisfactory, and the 
negotiation failed. Mr. Van Buren repeated the at- 
tempt, as secretary during General Jackson's adminis- 
tration, which was in like manner unsuccessful. The 
next proposition for the annexation came from Texas 
herself, after the battle of San Jacinto. Mr. Van 
Buren was then President, but declined the proposal. 
Though she had already given evidence of her disposi- 
tion and ability to maintain her independence, a state 
of war still existed, and it was thought the annexation 
could not be effected without a breach with Mexico. 
At the session of Congress in 1837-88, Mr. Preston 
offered a resolution in the Senate in favor of recover- 
ing the country unwisely ceded to Spain, which was 
laid upon the table, as has been stated. In 1842, the 
subject was again revived by individuals owning lands 
in Texas, but resident within the United States, and by 
others who viewed with alarm the efforts in England to 
abolish sljivery in that republic, for the purpose, as it 
was alleged, *of injuring the cotton growers in the 
southern states belonging to the American Union. 
There were many, also, connected by the ties of kin- 
dred, or friendship, with the citizens of that country, 
who were anxious to see those for whom they enter- 
tained so much regard, sheltered with them beneath the 
same protecting aegis. The agitation of the subject 
led to the treaty of 1844. 

While the question of the annexation was being dis- 
cussed in Congress, and in the political circles at 
Washington, the office of associate justice of the 
supreme coturt of the United States, made vacant 



by tho death of Smith Thompsoh, of New York, in 
December 1643, was tendered to Mr. Wright, but 
declined. The motives which prompted this offer have 
often been made the subject of comment, yet it is un- 
necessary to speak of them here, except it be to re- 
inark, that no one who knew Mr. Wright, would have- 
dared to encounter the indignation with which any 
proposition affecting his political integrity, or his char- 
acter as a senator, in the remotest degree, would have 
been met on his part. Almost every act of his life 
Was a refutation of the infamous maxim of the cor- 
rupt Walpole. He had no price. Value was not 
attached to his honor, for it was beyond the wealth of 
worlds to purchase. A high judicial position might 
not, under some circumstances, have been unwelcome 
to him ; but to receive anything, from one occupying 
an equivocal relation towards the party of which he 
^Was a member, at a time when a favorite measure re- 
quired votes in Congress to sustain it, and without the 
known consent and approbation of the constituents to 
whom he felt so deeply indebted, was entirely out of 
the question. 

The subject of annexation was also brought to bear 
upon the presidential nominations in the spring of 
1844. Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Clay were the most 
prominent candidates of the two great parties, and both 
gentlemen were asked to make known their opinions. 
The positions assumed in their respective letters were 
nearly identical. Neither avowed any hostility to the 
immediate or ultimate annexation, provided it could be 
done in a proper manner ; but they beUeved its re-union 
at that juncture would, in all probability, result in a 
War with Mexico. Mr. Clay was nominated by his 
party friends, at their national convention. The 
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democratic convention met at Baltimore, in May. The 
letter of Mr. Van Buren on the annexation question 
had excited considerable feeling among the friends of 
the measure, and by means of the two-third rule, which 
had been adopted in making nominations, he was de« 
feated. After several ballotings Mr. Polk was brought 
forward as a new candidate, and received the nomina- 
tion. The nomination for Vice President was then 
bestowed upon Mr. Wright by the unanimous voice 
of the convention, but entirely 'without his consent or 
approbation. Immediately upon receiving the intelli- 
gence, he addressed the following letter to his friend, 
Mr. Butler, by whom its contents were made known 
to the convention still in session : — 

Washington, MaySQtfa, 1844. 

My dear sir : — Being advised that the convention of 
which you are a member has conferred upon me the 
unmerited honor of nominating me as a candidate for 
the office of Vice President, will you, if this informa- 
tion be correct, present my profound thanks to the 
convention for this mark of its confidence and favor ; 
and say for me, that circumstances, which I do not 
think it necessary to detail, but which I very briefly 
hint at to you [in another letter,] render it impossible 
that I should, consistently with my sense of public duty 
and private obligations, accept this nomination. 

I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

Silas Wright. 

Hon. B. F. Butler. 

The declension of Mr. Wright was followed by the 
selection of Mr. Dallas. When it was understood that 
he positively refused to accept the nomination, a feel- 
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ing of deep regret was manifested in the convention. 
His immediate friends in that body expected nothing 
less from him. The democratic electors of New York 
through their representatires in the Legislature and in 
the state convention, had unanimously presented the 
name of Mr. Van Buren for the presidency. Was he 
the man then to appropriate to himself an inferior .posi- 
tion, when the higher one had been refused to the candi- 
date offered in the name of his constituents ? Could he 
accept a nomination for such an office, without having 
first consulted the citizens of the state he represented ? 
In his view it was utterly impossible. Justice to them, 
justice to himself, required that such an honor should 
be sought, if sought at all, not covertly, but openly, and 
in the face of day. 

But there was stOl another reason which forbade his 
acceptance. The nomination had been withheld from 
Mr. Van Buren, because of his opposition to the im- 
mediate annexation of Texas. This was not denied ; 
and had it been, the truth was so apparent as to defy 
contradiction. Yet he was asked to place his name 
upon the ticket, when it was known that he entertained 
similar views and opinions, and was prepared to vote 
against the treaty then lying before him in the Senate. 
The same objection that operated in the one case had 
equal weight in the other. He felt the importance of 
conciliation and harmony — ^the peace-offering was ap- 
preciated as it deserved — ^his party obligations were 
ever sacredly regarded — ^but there were considera- 
tions that rose far above them all. He had shown in his 
senatorial career that, "if he loved Caesar less, he 
bved Rome more" — that when his country required 
his vote, in opposition to the friends with whom he 
acted, he did not hesitate. It remained for him to 
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proTe, how much dearer was the preeMTFaliMi of haff 
own indepeiideDee and self-respect, than the honor that 
seemed a mockery, when it was porcbased by the 
sacrifice of a friend for whom he entertained the aflfoc** 
tion of a brother ; whose banner he had borne aloft ia 
sunshine and in storm, in prosperity and adversity; 
and to whom he had adhered, when others were false 
and faithless— never doubting, never yielding, true and 
steadfast to the last. 

The treaty concluded by Mr. Tyler, was the leadii^g 
topic of discussion in the Senate for several weeks. Its 
ratification was opposed by Mr. Wright and Mr. Ben* 
ton. The main objections uiged by them were ; — ^the 
want of a proper regard for the claims, and the honor, 
and character of Mexico, in the manner in which the 
negotiati<m had been ccmducted, without making any 
attempt to procure her ccwsent — ^the uncertainty in re* 
lation to the boundary line of Texas, which was chuijaed 
by her to extend beyond the original limits of the prov* 
ince, and tacitly recognized in the tres^y — ^and ti^ as- 
sumption by Mr. Calhoun, in his official correqp<md« 
ence as secretary of state, that the acquisition of the 
territory was necessary fcHr the protection of the insti- 
tution of slavery. TIm question of the liability for the 
payment of the debt of Texas, was also raised ; but it 
was thought that her public lands would be unply suf- 
ficient to discharge it. This objection was renewed 
after the treaty was disposed of, and shovm to be of 
more weight. 

Neither before nor during the pendency of the nego- 
tiations for the annexation, was there any eflfort to 
secure an amicable arrangement of the daims of 
Mexico. Whether founded in truth, or otherwisa-fr 
they were known to exist. They had been made 
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openly aiid publicly ; but it was deemed advisaUe by 
the administratioQ not to notice them, while the project 
itself was being discussed between the representatives 
of Texas and the United States. Seven days after the 
treaty was signed, and after the Mexican minister had 
wiliidrawn from Washington, instructions were sent 
to the United States Charge in Mexico, directing him 
to communicate the fact to the Mexican government ; 
and, at the same time, to assure it, that no '' disrespect 
or indifference to the honor or dignity of Mexico," was 
designed, and that the measure was adopted under cir- 
cumstances of great emergency. 

By an act of the Texan Congress, approved on the 
19th of December, 1836, the boundaries of the republic 
were defined as follows : " Beginning at the mouth of 
the Rio Grs^de, thence up the principal stream of said 
river to its source ; thence along the boundary line, as 
defined in the treaty between the United States and 
Spain, to the beginning." This line, established by 
Texas, not only included the original province which 
exI^Mled along the left bank of the Rio Grande, firom 
its mouth to the mountainous barriers of the Passo, and 
thence northerly to the Red River, but it embraced 
OQe-half of the province of New Mexico, and large 
portions of the provinces of Chihuahua, Coahuila, and 
Tamaulipas. The treaty communicated to the Senate, 
by Mr. Tyler, proposed, on the part of the republic of 
Texas, to cede " to the United States all of its territo- 
ries, to be held by them in full property and sovereignty" 
— ^thus adopting in almost unequivocal terms, the claims 
of the Texan Congress. 

The principal argument, and the most important 
reasodd, ui^ed by the administration of Mr. Tyler for 
the inmediate annexation, as appears from the cor- 
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respoodence between Mr. Calhoun, and the Texan 
commissioners and the British minister, was the neces- 
sity of protecting the domestic institutions of the South, 
'the security and perpetuity of which were endangered 
by a design, said to be in contemplation, having for its 
object the abolition of slavery in Texas. In his letter 
}o the United States Charge in Mexico, to which ref- 
erence has been made, he stated explicitly, that *' the 
step was forced on the government of the United 
States, in self-defence, in consequence of the policy 
adopted by Great Britain in reference to the abolition 
of slavery in Texas. It was impossible," he added, 
** for the United States to witness, with indifference, 
the efforts of Great Britain to abolish slavery there. 
They could not but see that she had the means in her 
power, in the actual condition of Texas, to accomplish 
the objects of her policy, unless prevented by the most 
efficient measures ; and that, if accom]4ished, it would 
lead to a state of things dangerous in the extreme to 
the adjacent states, and the Union itself." 

Mr. Wright believed that justice to Mexico required 
that overtures should have been made to her for the 
settlement of all difficulties and questions in dispute, 
boundaries included, growing out of the separation of 
Texas from the Mexican Confederacy, and the subse- 
quent war, prior to entertaining the proposition for the 
annexation ; that the boundary line established by the 
Texan Congress, was not the true line, and should not 
have been either directly or indirectly acknowledged ; 
and that the perpetuity and security of slavery ought 
not to constitute, and did not constitute, a sufficient 
reason for the annexation, but that there were other 
aiguments in favor of the acquisition, provided it 
could be obtained without injustice. As for the inters 
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fepence of Great Britain, he deemed that feature of the 
argument set at rest, by the express disclaimer of her 
minister; and if any portion of her citizens, as individ- 
uals, were concerned in an effort to abolish slavery in 
Texas, it was nothing more than they were constantly 
attempting to do in the southern states already belong- 
ing to the Union. These general views were repeated 
by him on several occasions, in addressing the meetings 
of his fellow-citizens in New York, during the summer 
of 1844. In his speech at Watertown, he said : — 

" There is another subject on which I feel bound to 
speak a word — ^a question which sprung up during the 
last session of Congress. I allude to the proposition to 
annex Texas to the territory of this republic. I was 
called on officially to act on that great national propo- 
sition. It is not my purpose to discuss the matter 
before you, because one who is to follow me, and who 
has paid more attention to the subject than I have, will 
do it ample justice. But to you am I bound to account 
for my official action on that great question. I felt it 
my duty to vote as a senator, and did vote, against the 
ratification of the treaty for the annexation. It has 
been supposed by some, that I gave that vote from an 
unyielding opinion that annexation should never take 
place. That is not so. I have made up no such opin- 
ion. Fcr the treaty I could not vote, and one of the 
reasons was, that I believed then, as now, if we pro- 
posed to take that country into our confederacy, at the 
time and under the then existing relations between 
Mexico and Texas, it was our duty as one of the civil- 
ized nations of the earth, to go frankly, honestly, and 
openly to Mexico, and avow our wishes and designs — 
to ofler to negotiate with her in reference to any claim 
she might have, and to make to her character, honor, 

7* 
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and intereet, all proper and honorable tondars. I be* 
lieve the honor, the faith, and standing of this Union, 
imperiously demanded this course. Again, I beUeved 
that the treaty, from the boundaries that must be ixn* 
plied from it, if Mexico would not treat with us, em- 
braced a country to which Texas had no claim— over 
which she had never asserted jurisdiction, and which 
she had no right to cede. On this point I should give 
you a brief explanation. 

''The treaty ceded Texas by name, without any 
effort to describe a boundary. The Congress of Texas 
had passed an act declaring by metes and bounds what 
was Texas within their power and jurisdiction. It ap- 
peared to me then, if Mexico should tell us, ' we don't 
know you — ^we have no treaty to make -with you ;' — 
and we were left to take possession of it by force, we 
must take the country as Texas had ceded it to «»— 
and in doing that, or forfeiting our own honor, we must 
do injustice to Mexico, and take a large portion of 
New-Mexico, the people of which have never been 
under the jurisdiction of Texas. This, to me, was an 
insupportable barrier. I could not place the country 
in that position. Again, the record sent with the treaty 
— 4he correspondence between our negotiatc»rs, and the 
Texan . commissioners, and the British minister — ^was 
anything but acceptable to me. That correspondence 
did not present the true reason, why that ccnmtry should 
be annexed to the Union, if it should be annexed* It 
was, as all recollect, put on the assumed ground that it 
was necessary to strengthen, defend and perpetuate the 
institution of slavery in the country. On this subject 
I speak with entire frankness. To say that I am not a 
friend to the institution of slavery as an individual, would 
be to offend you ; for no man living here in our society, 
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eaa in his heart cherish an institution of that sort as a 
matter of princii^. It is a libel on man to suppose so." 

The finijtl vote in the Senate on the ratification of 
the treaty, was taken on the 8th of June; sixteen 
senators voted in favor of the ratification, and thirty- 
five against it — ^Mr. Wright, as stated in the foregoing 
extract from his speech at Watertown, voting with the 
latter. Before dismissing the subject, it cannot be^ut 
of place to refer to an inquiry often made, as to what 
would have been Mr. Wright's course, had he^ re- 
mained in the Senate, upon the joint resolutions for the 
annexation of Texas, adopted in Congress on the 1st 
of March, 1845. It is not difficult to answer this 
question. The only thing to be determined is— whether 
his objections were removed. If so, his vote would 
have been given for the resolutions. 

The resolutions adopted by Congress embraced two 
propositions— the one positive, and the other alternative. 
It needs no argument to show, that Mr. Wright would 
have voted for the latter ; because it provided for the very 
thing he desired ; a fair and full negotiation — ^with Texas 
alone, it is true — ^but, in such negotiation, all vexed ques- 
tions might have been disposed of to the* satisfaction of 
the parties concerned. Yet this may be regarded imma- 
terial, since the positive proposition was the one under 
which Texas was in fact annexed. The election of Mr. 
Polk by the people of the Union, as the avowed friend of 
immediate annexation, removed, in a great degree, the 
objection, that Mexic^ had not been consulted, inas- 
much as the evil, if one, was beyond the reach of rem- 
edy — the administration could not retrace its course 
upon that point without compromising the national 
honor — ^and it was fairly to be presumed that a majority 
of the electors desired the annexation as speedily as 
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possible. Besides, a concession was made in behalf 
of the claims of Mexico, in that part of the first resolu- 
tion having reference to the boundaries of Texas; 
to which, mainly, " the claims of Mexico," as the term 
was used in connection with this question, had refer* 
ence. The separate and sovereign character of Texas 
was recognized by the acknowledgment of her inde- 
pendence. The rights of Mexico in the matter, so far 
as the United States was concerned, were those con- 
nected with the division line and not the original sep- 
aration. The first clause of the joint resolutions gave 
the consent of Congress to the annexation of "the 
territory properly included within, and rightfully belong- 
ing to, the Republic of Texas ;" and in the second 
section it was provided, that " all questions of boundary 
that might arise with other Governments," should be 
" subject to adjustment" by the Government of the 
United States. These two features disposed of the 
boundary objection; they did not recognize the en- 
actment of the Texan Congress, but admitted, in ex- 
press terms, that there were questions in relation to 
the boundary ^that remained yet to be adjusted. The 
objection in regard to slavery was no longer of force, 
as an entirely new proposition had been, adopted ; and 
although the friends of that institution might not have 
changed their views, others were left at liberty to sup- 
port the measure upon different grounds. Moreover, 
a provision was inserted applying the principle of the 
Missouri compromise to the territory about to be 
annexed. A question has recently been raised, as to 
whether the compromise was not violated by the ratifi- 
cation of the Texan constitution ; but this has no 
necessary connection with the vote on the resolutions, 
and need not be considered here. Mr. Wright did not 
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oppose the admission of states into the Union, in which 
slavery existed, on the ground of its existence ; but he 
was in favor of firmly adhering to the Missouri com- 
promise line. The existence of slavery in Texas did 
not constitute, in his opinion, a valid objection to the 
annexation ; but he never approved of the acquisition 
of territory, for the purpose of extending that institu- 
tion. The objection concerning the liability for the 
payment of the debts of Texas was settled, by the pos- 
itive declaration in the resolutions that " in no event'* 
were they " to become a charge upon the Government 
of the United States." If, therefore, these views are 
correct, Mr. Wright would most certainly have voted, 
as did his friend and successor, Mr. Dix, for the joint 
resolutions. 

A strong effort was made in the House of Represen- 
tatives, previous to the adjournment in the summer of 
1844, to pass a bill reducing and modifying the tariff 
law of 1842. But the opinions of members were found 
to be so conflicting and so various, that nothing defi- 
nite was accomplished. The last day of the session 
came, and, with it, Mr. Wright's career as a senator 
was closed. Had he, — ^had his associates foreseen, as 
they took him by the hand at parting, what was so 
soon to transpire, sadder thoughts would have been 
cherished than those which accompanied them from 
the capitol. Though he and they knew it not, he lefl 
the seat of government never to return. The separa- 
tion was final — ^forever. 

On his way home from Washington, and after his 
return, Mr. Wright addressed his fellow-citizens in dif- 
ferent sections of the state, upon what he regarded as 
the great questions involved in the approaching presi- 
dential election. Although he had refused to suffer his 
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name to be put upon the ticket, he gave the candidates 
nominated, a frank, manly, and honorable support. The 
influence and exertions of the intimate friends of Mr. 
Van Buren were requisite to the success of the demo- 
cratic party. The least appearance of lukewarmness, 
or hesitation on their part, and the state of New York 
would give her electoral vote for Mr. Clay. They 
could not remain indifferent. They desired to see the 
Independent Treasury re-established, the tariff law 
modified, the title to Oregon maintained, and the dis- 
tribution of the land fund prevented ; and they were 
willing that Texas should be annexed, if the people de- 
sired it, upon fair and proper terms, and in a careful 
and judicious manner. Mr. Van Buren himself wrote 
a letter to his friends in the city of New York, exhort- 
ing them " to merge all minor considerations," and sus- 
tain the nominations. The letter was published in all 
the democratic papers of the state, and produced a 
powerful impression upon the minds of the electors. 
Mr. Wright and Mr. Butler also tendered their services 
in addressing the people whenever and wherever they 
were required. But the issue of the election was stiD 
doubtful. Dissensions existed in the democratic ranks, 
growing out of questions of state policy, and the man- 
agement of the state finances. The party was divided 
into two factions, each bitter and unsparing in its 
denunciations of the other. Personal animosities, pri- 
vate piques and prejudices, served to give a more 
marked and decided character to the division. At the 
caucus held by the democratic members of the Legis. 
lature, in the spring of 1844, for the first time since the 
re-organization of the party in support of General Jack- 
son and Mr. Van Buren, a strong effort was made to 
prevent the passage of resolutions approving of the 
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course of the state administration. This had alwajrs 
been customary when they were in power, as was then 
the case ; but a number of the persons present abso- 
lutely refused to vote for the resolutions, and directed 
their names not to be attached to the proceedings. 

After the adjournment of the Legislature, the demo- 
cratic newspapers in the state took up the quarrel which 
had commenced at Albany. The conduct of the dis- 
senting members of the caucus was vehemently con- 
demned by one portion, and warmly approved by 
another. William C. Bouek and Daniel S. Dickinson, 
the governor and lieutenant-governor, were considered 
as heading one faction, and Colonel Young, the secre- 
tary of 'state, and Azariah C. Flagg, the comptroller, 
represented the other. The latter was in favor of sus- 
taining and continuing the financial policy advocated 
and supported by Governor Throop and Mr. Wright, 
and the former preferred more liberal appropriations, 
and were less cautious in regard to increasing the state 
debt. This division line had long existed in the party. 
It was perhaps derived originally from the opposition 
of the Bucktails to the numerous projects for the con- 
struction of roads and canals brought forward by the 
Clintonians. After the union of the Bucktail and Clin- 
tonian Jackson men in 1827, the feelings which had 
been entertained seemed temporarily to be forgotten, and 
when they were revived, many of the leading politicians 
assumed different positions in relation to the question 
than they had before occupied. Some of the Bucktails 
apiM'oved of a liberal use of the public credit, while a 
pofftion of the Clintonians became decided advocates 
c( economy and prudence in the management and dis- 
position of the resources and revenues of the state. 

Mr. Van Buren retired from the office of. governor 
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in time to avoid, in a great measure, the injm-ious effect 
upon his own prospects which the agitation of this sub- 
ject must have produced. The legislation of the state, 
for several years subsequent to his resignation, has been 
previously noticed.* The opposition of Governor 
Throop to the construction of the lateral canals occa- 
sioned so much ill-feeling, that he was compelled to 
decline a re-nomination. Governor Marcy, though 
yielding to the urgent entreaties of the friends of the 
Chenango canal, adhered generally to the policy of the 
previous administration. The veto of the bill to re- 
charter the Bank of the United States, and the removal 
of the deposits, occasioned numerous applications to the 
Legislature of New York for the incorporation of state 
institutions. This new interest united with the friends 
of the lateral canals, and those who advocated the im- 
mediate enlargement of the Erie canal, in carrying the 
measures they desired. The gradual enlargement was 
approved by all parties, but a majority of the Legisla- 
ture, in 1835, passed a bill conferring almost unlimited 
power upon the canal board. At this session a great 
number of banks were chartered. In his annual mes- 
sage to the Legislature in 1836, Governor Marcy 
pointed out the evils to which this rage for speculation 
and new enterprises would lead, and earnestly pro- 
tested '' against pledging the credit of the state for 
further improvements, until ample means had been 
provided for the prompt payment of the interest." But 
scores of applications for bank-charters were presented, 
a large portion of which were granted; heavy loans 
were made to railroad companies ; and acts were passed 
authorizing the construction of the Black River and 
Genesee VaDey canals. The governor resisted the 
* Chapter UI* 
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current for the time, but finally gave way so far as to 
let the Legislature take its course without his interfer- 
ence. The commercial disasters of 1837 put an end to 
legislation of this character. A strong faction was 
formed adverse to bank-charters. Mr. Van Buren and 
Mr. Wright were known to- be in favor of adopting 
stringent measures where these institutions failed to 
fulfil their obligations. The specie circular, and the 
independent treasury plan, were not satisfactory to the 
chartered banks, and their influence to a great extent 
became hostile to the national administration. Gover- 
nor Marcy endeavored to pursue a course which would 
meet with the approbation of all. The banking interest 
did not unite in any oj)position to his administration, 
nor was his course in regard to internal improvements 
calculated to make either faction unfriendly towards 
him. He signified his approbation of the independent ^ 
treasury, though at first, like many others, not inclined 
to favor it. But the ultraists on both sides disapproved 
of his moderation, and he was defeated in 1838. The 
whigs came into power, and continued with more 
freedom the lavish expenditures begun under the former 
administration, in accordance with the policy they 
avowed. 

Those who thought with Mr. Wright, had warned 
their party friends to be more cautious in prosecuting 
the public works, and increasing the state debt, and 
witnessed with regret the incorporation of such a large 
number of banks. A sound, judicious system of bank- 
ing, he and they always desired to see established ; but 
the legislation of 1835 and 1836 did not appear to them 
very well calculated to promote that object. In 1840, 
his name was suggested m .conjje.ction.with the nomi- 
nation for governor ; but he was aware that the inter- 
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ests which had opposed his election to the Senate, 
would not be entirely content to see his name upon 
the ticket; and, although they might give him their 
support, the success of Mr. Van Buren would be placed 
in jeopardy. Upon national questions, the party was 
well united at this time, except that those who disap«- 
proved of the independent treasury were not friendly 
to the administration at Washington ; and he did not 
desire to introduce new causes for ill-feeling and divis- 
ion. He therefore declined being a candidate for the 
nomination, and Mr. Bouck was selected by the con- 
vention. The whig ticket succeeded, however, and 
the financial policy continued nearly the same as be- 
fore. In 1841, the election resulted favorably to the 
democratic party. Most of their candidates and jour- 
nals had advocated greater care and caution in man- 
aging the finances of the state, the suspension of the 
public works, and the adoption of immediate measures 
for the payment of the rapidly increasing debt. The 
Legislature assembled in January, 1842, and elected 
Colonel Young secretary of state, and restored Mr. 
Fiagg to the oflfice of comptroller, from which' he had 
been removed by the whigs. The other members of 
the canal board, appointed at the same time, with one 
or two exceptions, entertained similar views with those 
gentlemen. On the recommendation of Mr. Flagg, a 
law was passed, entitled ** an act to provide for paying 
the debt and preserving the credit of the state'.'' By 
this act, a tax was authorized to be raised of one miB 
on every dollar of the valuation of real and personal 
property ; the revenues of the state were pledged for 
the payment of the debt, variously estimated at from 
twenty to thirty millions of dollars ; and all further ex- 
penditures on the public works were suspended, except- 
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iri»re the completioii of any particular contract would 
be an act of economy. The vote on this bill was a 
strict party one; the democratic members uniting in 
the passi^ of the bill. This act was termed the '^ stop 
and tax law of 1842," referred to by Mr. Wright in the 
Senate of the United States, when he spoke of '' the 
noble example of New York," and commended it to 
the advocates of the loan bill. 

But apprehensions were entertained by a portion of 
those who were opposed to the increase of the state 
debt, that moderate counsels might not always prevail 
in the Legislature. In 1841, an amendment of the 
constitution had been urged, fc»rbidding the creation of 
any debt exceeding a certain specified sum for contin« 
gencies, without first submitting the question to the 
electors of the state. The resolution providing for the 
amendment was called " The People's Resolution." It 
was discussed in the Legislature, but did not receive 
its approval. In 1842, it was again introduced, but the 
whig members, and the friends of a more Uberal policy 
in regard to works of improvement, opposed its adop- 
tion, and insisted that the law passed at that session 
was suflSciently rigid in its provisions. At the fall 
election, Mr. Bouck was chosen governor, and Mr. 
Dickinson lieutenant-governor; the convention by 
which they were nominated having passed a resolution 
in favor of a strict adherence to the requirements of 
the law of 1842. In 1843, "the people's resolution" 
was connected with another amendment, making the 
pledges and guarantees of the law of 1842 also, a part 
of the state constitution. The same influences that 
bad defeated the amendment offered at the preceding 
session of the Legislature, were again successful. Pre- 
vipwi to tbd &U election* these am^dments were ex- 
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tenriyely diseuraed before the people and in the pabiie 
newspapers ; and at the session of the Legislature in 
1844, they were approved by a majority of the mem- 
bers, in order to be presented to the succeeding Legis- 
lature, when, if they received a vote of two-thirds, they 
were to be submitted to the people for their final ratifi- 
cation. The friends of the governor and lieutenant- 
govegior did not originally approve of the adoption of 
the amendments ; but a portion of them voted to pre- 
sent them to the next Legislature. The principles 
sought to be ingrafted upon the constitution by these 
amendments, were those which formed the main points 
of difierence between the two factions in the demo- 
cratic party. They had assumed various forms and 
modifications during the successive stages of l^^isla^ 
tion ; but the great question involved in them remained 
the same. There were also minor shades of opinion, 
which caused a great many persons to be regarded 
either as neutral or moderate in their views. The im- 
mense interests connected with the public works, gave 
those who favored their prosecution considerable power 
and influence, and this naturally occasioned a more 
determined feeling to spring up on the otiier side. 
Personal considerations, appointments to oflice, and 
other questions of subordinate importance, were con- 
nected with the dispute in regard to the financid 
policy which should be observed; but when the real 
ground and origin of 'the controversy and division was 
sought after, it was found to consist in the question : 
Whether or not the debt of the state should be increased 
at any time, without providing the means for its pay- 
ment, and relying merely upon anticipated revenues to 
discharge it. 
While these ^tating subjects were discussed in the 
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New York L^islature, and in the newspapers and 
conventions of the party, upon national subjects the 
factions remained united. The feeling at one time ex- 
isting against Mr. Wright had nearly subsided. His 
course on the Texas question occasioned some remark, 
but it was mostly confined to those who were enjoying 
the patronage of Mr. Tyler's administration, and not 
even they wholly disapproved of his vote. All had the 
most perfect and entire confidence in the purity of his 
motives, and this universal feeling in his favor was 
manifested in the unanimity with which he was re- 
elected in 1843. This popularity, however, which he 
had acquired by his course in the Senate, and by re* 
maining almost entirely separated from state politics, 
furnished the most powerful argument to remove him 
from the position he had adorned by his high character 
and conceded talents, and connect his name with the 
dissensions and differences of the democratic party at 
home. Soon after his return from Washington, his 
name was mentioned as that of a suitable candidate 
for governor, and one upon whom both factions would 
cheerfully unite. The suggestion originated with those 
who were opposed to the re-nomination of Governor 
Bouck; but it was afterwards adopted, not only by 
them, but also by those who were considered moderate 
or indifferent in their views as to state questions. 
From the first it did not receive his approbation. He 
f(»resaw that however much he might disapprove of the 
personal animosities which had been engendered^ they 
would be certain to affect him, provided he adhered to 
the opinions he had ever maintained in regard to the 
financial policy of the state ; and these were too firmly 
fixed to be either compromised or waived, under any 
l^ircumstances. The line between the factions was 
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dnesm ; be could not satisfy both widiout a sacrttee 
of priiici}de ; and be entreated his friends to spare him 
from mingling in the contention and strife which had 
distracted and divided them. But the feeling in favor 
of his nomination extended farther and wider. He 
saw that something must be done to prevent it, and he 
addressed a letter to a friend in Albany, the substance 
of which was made public through the columns of a 
leading paper in that city, stating expressly that he was 
not a candidate for governor, and that he should not, 
^ knowingly, make himself the means of difficulties, or 
divisions, in the democratic party of the state, to which 
he was so deeply indebted, at any time, upon any ques- 
tion, or for any object ; and certainly not at a time like 
the present, when a vital national question demanded 
perfect harmony, and the united and patriotic exertions 
of the whole party." 

This announc^nent did not check the expressions 
of public sentiment demanding his nomination. Every 
day more positive demonstrations were made. The 
great majority of the party seemed to desire it, and the 
opinion was generally entertained, that the national 
ticket would be defeated unless he came forward as a 
candidate. Still he hesitated. He had ambition ; but 
it was of a high and lofty character. The Senate of 
the nation was his appropriate sphere, and he did desire 
to maintain, and, if possible, increase the reputation he 
had acquired as a member of that body. But he would 
not peremptorily decline the gubernatorial nomination ; 
for, had he done so, Mr. Polk would have been defeated, 
and the consequences of that defeat attributed to him. 
He was also unwilling to disregard the wishes of those 
who had placed him in the Senate, and whose right to 
Moall him be bad alwavs acknowledged. He then 
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detennmed to leave the matter to the democratic party 
of the state. If their delegates in the conventioK 
brought forward his name; if all concurred in the se- 
lection ; and the resolutions were in accordanoe with 
his opinions upon the financial policy of the state ; he 
would not decline the nomination. 

The convention. met on the 4th of September. Upon 
the informal ballot, three-fourths of its members voted 
for Mr. Wright. Without taking another vote, on 
motion of one of the leading friends of Governor Bouck, 
who had been supported in opposition, he was nomi- 
nated by acclamation. The members of the conven- 
tion, and the citizens in attendance, were enthusiastic 
in their approval. The address adopted took ifirm and 
decided ground in support of the principles of the con- 
stitutional amendments approved by the Legislature at 
its session during the previous winter ; and among the 
resolutions which received the unanimous concurrence 
of the members of the convention, was one, containing 
the following expression of their sentiments: "We 
proclaim our uncompromising adherence to the debt- 
paying policy of 1842. It is the policy of integrity, 
patriotism, and public faith. It is the policy which is 
to redeem the state from her heavy debt and her finan- 
cial embarrassments, to give her hereafter the control 
of her now crippled resources, and to enable her to 
fulfil her high and glorious destiny. We commend, 
therefore, to the favorable consideration of the peojde, 
and of those whom they shall elect to office, the consti- 
tutional amendments adopted at the last session of the 
Legislature and now in course of publication throughout 
the state. By them the pledges and guarantees of the 
act entitled * an act to provide for paying the debts and 
preserving the credit of the state' passed March 29, 
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1848, are confirmed ; and a salutary restriction upon 
the power of the Legislature to involve the state in me- 
cessive debts or liabilities is imposed." 

The feeUngs which prompted Mr. Wri^t in accept- 
ing the gubernatorial nomination, may be gathered from 
his letter addressed to the committee appointed on the 
part of the convention to notify him of the selection 
they had made. '' My strong personal reluctance," he 
says in the letter, '' against being made a candidate for 
this of&ce, and my settled conviction that I had no 
right to become a competitor for the nomination, were 
made public long befimre the meeting of the convention, 
and were doubtless known to all the members of that 
body. My nomination, under these circumstances, is 
a decision by the conventiod, that my personal wishes 
in relation to the office shoidd yield to my obligations 
to the democratic party of the state, whose representa- 
tives the members of the convention were ; and the 
unanimity of the expression leaves me no alternative 
but to }deld to the call made upon me. Much of my 
personal reluctance upon this subject has arisen from a 
just apprehension, deeply entertained, that, if elected 
to the office of governor, I should find myself inade- 
quate to the discharge of its responsible duties in a 
manner acceptable to those friends who should give me 
their support for it, or creditable to myself and the state. 
Still, the obligation upon me to yield every personal 
preference, and even personal distrust, to the unani- 
mous wish and judgment of that great and patriotic 
party, which has so liberally bestowed its honors and 
its confidence upon me, is too plain to allow c^ hesita- 
tion ; and if it shaH be the pleasure of the people c^ 
the state to confirm this nomination by an election, my 
earnest efforts shall be devoted to the faithful dischai^. 
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according to my best ability and judgment, of the high 
duties which will thus be devolved upon me." 

On the 8th of September, a gentleman residing upon 
the line of the Black River canal, wrote to Mr. Wright, 
for the purpose of obtaining a declaration of his views 
and feelings in relation to the unfinished canals and 
improvements of the state. He had nothing to conceal 
from those for whose suffrages he was a candidate ; 
and he immediately replied, in a letter containing the 
most positive assurances that he should adhere strictly 
to the principles of the law of 1842, and giving his free 
consent to its publication. In the letter he says: — 

"The state convention which has placed me in 
nomination for the office of governor, has, in the ad- 
dress and resolutions adopted by it, discussed very fully 
the points upon which your inquiries rest, and very 
distinctly declared the course of policy which it in- 
tends shall govern the action of the candidates it has 
placed before the electors of the state, and recom- 
mended for their support. In accepting the nomination 
tendered to me by the convention, according to my 
understanding of the good faith of the case, I substan- 
tially adopt the great principles, and measures, and 
course of policy, which that body has assured the com- 
mon constituency will be advanced and secured by the 
election of the candidates it has placed in nomination ; 
and could I not conscientiously do that, it would have 
been my duty, as I think, to decline the nomination ; 
and If not that, certainly in my letter of acceptance, 
to have pointed out to the electors wherein, upon ques- 
tions so important and so directly interesting to them, 
my course would differ from that marked out and rec- 
ommended by the nominating convention; less than 
this would not enable the elector to act understandingly 

8 
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in giving his vote, the very object for which conven* 
tions intrusted with the naming of candidates, adopt 
and publish addresses and resolutions. 

" Since the perusal of your letter, I have re-read 
carefully these portions of the address and resolutions 
of the state convention, and so far from finding the 
obligation resting upon me of adopting the principles 
and policy there recommended, a reluctant or irksome 
one, I cheerfully subscribe to both, as in my judgment 
wise and sound, and most beneficial to the whole state, 
and all its citizens, and all its great interests taken as a 
whole. 

" If you will permit me, therefore, to refer you to 
these documents, you will have my answer to your in- 
quiries, and a declaration of the policy in respect to 
them, which, if elected, I shall feel bound to recom- 
mend, as distinctly given as I could give them by rep- 
etition. 

" I do not find anjrthing in the ground here occupied, 
and the policy here avowed and advocated, to justify 
the charge which you say is made against me, of op- 
position to the completion of the canals of the state, as 
far and as fast as that can be done without a violation 
of the public faith, pledged in the great financial act 
of 1842, and without an enlargement of the present 
state debt ; and if I am charged with opposition to fur- 
ther taxation upon the whole property and people of 
the state, to meet the interest upon a new debt to be 
contracted to go on with these works, the charge is 
just in so far as that I cannot with the opinions I have 
hitherto entertained, and which yet remain, recommend 
additional taxation or increased public indebtedness for 
these objects, any farther than the people of the state. 
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upon a specific reference to them, shall give their as- 
sent to the increased burdens upon themselves. 

" No apology^ certainly, was required from you for 
addressing to me the inquiries contained in your letter. 
Nor have I any right, any more than I have a disposi- 
tion, to place an injunction upon my answer to them. 
I occupy the position which has called out your letter, 
as I presume y.ou are aware, under the stropgest personal 
reluctance, but neither you nor any other citizen of the 
state who has a tax to pay, or a vote to give, is any the 
less entitled on that account to the full and frank ex- 
pression of my opinions upon all questions' of public 
interest ; and your inquiries relate to questions pecul- 
iarly of this character. 

** It is a matter of just congratulation that the canal 
revenues are so strongly improving; and whenever 
the current revenues of the state shall furnish a surplus, 
which can be applied towards the completion of the un- 
finished canals, consistently with the pledges made of 
these revenues by the law of J 642, 1 do not suppose 
there will be two opinions in the Legislature upon the 
question of re-commencing and completing these 
works." 
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The object of ascertaining the views of Mr. Wright 
in regard to the completion of the unfinished canals, as 
avowed in the letter to which his reply, given in the 
previous chapter, was made, was to decide upon the 
feasibility of an attempt to procure the passage of a law 
for their prosecution, because it was thought that any 
effort would be hopeless, in opposition to his executive 
recommendations ; and his correspondent intimated an 
intention^ on his part, to accept a nomination for the 
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Assembly, if the prospects were satisfactory. It was 
also stated, that unfavorable impressions existed in cer- 
tain localities, more particularly interested in finishing 
the works, which it was desirable to remove if they 
were unfounded. The contents of Mr. Wright's letter 
were not made public previous to the election, and the 
individual to whom it was addressed did not become a 
candidate for the Legislature, though his high character 
and standing, and conceded qualifications for the office, 
would have secured him the nomination, had even a 
wish to that effect been expressed. The position of Mr. 
Wright, however, with respect to the question, was 
well known, and the fact mentioned by his correspond- 
ent, of the existence of unfriendly feelings, clearly 
shows that this was the case. The substance of the 
letter, too, it is but fair to presume, was communicated 
to the prominent members of the party who resided 
along the line of the Black River canal, and were in 
favor of its completion. It is creditable to them that 
its publication was not deemed advisable, if the fear of 
his defeat prompted the withholding it. But this fact 
is very strong evidence that his opinions did not concur 
with their own. 

Had it been thought that Mr. Wright in any wise 
favored the completion of the unfinished works, until 
there was a surplus applicable to that object, over and 
above the amount necessary to discharge the liabilities 
of the state coming due, whether of principal or in- 
terest, no small effort would have been made to set him 
right before the public. His course when filling the 
office of comptroller was well known ; the same prin- 
ciples which then formed the issue between himself and 
the friends of the original construction of the lateral 
canals now existed in equal force ; though modest and 
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vnpretendiiig, he wa« known to be finnin tfieadTocacj 
and maintenance o( his opinions ; and it had never 
been even hinted that his sentiments were changed. 
He had always steadily resisted the creation of a debt, 
without providing means for its payment, in some other 
mode than from anticipated or imaginary revenues* 
He was willing to apply an existing surplus, not required 
for the payment of any liability of the state, wherever 
it was thought desirable ; but ftirther than that he could 
not, and did not go. He remembered the ailment 
which had constantly been used by those who differed 
with him in opinion; that the works when finished 
would supply a revenue sufficient to cancel every obli- 
gation. But experience had shown him, that the time 
for their comptetion never arrived; that one object 
seemed to create a desire for another ; that the produc* 
tive works of the state were made to support the un- 
productive ; that new debts were contracted, upon the 
faith of calculations and estimates based in futurity ; 
that this course was pursued, until the public credit was 
impaired, the state stocks depreciated in the market, 
loans denied by the capitalist upon the declared ground 
that the revenues were insufficient, and it became neces- 
sary to stop the expenditures on the unfinished works, 
and impose a tax ypon the people, to meet the current 
expenses of the government, and pay the interest on the 
state debt. At the time the original canal debt was 
created, the most valuable revenues of the state — ^those, 
too, that were actual and real — were set apart for its 
payment. This policy was continued until new w<»rks 
were authorized, which could furnish no revenne, 
and debts were contracted, relying upon a future 
income to discharge them. The result was, the disas- 
tioufl prostration of the atate credit. The law of 1842 
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*yruB enacted to remedy this evil ; and a departure from 
either its letter or spirit could not secure the approba- 
tion of Mr. Wright. It is hardly credible that a single 
jilector in the state of New York, in 1844, who cared 
jmfficient about the subject to make an inquiry, remained 
in ignorance of this fact. 

It is not designed by these remarks to impugn the 
motives of those who afterwards disapproved of Mr. 
Wright's course upon this question. There was a dif- 
fejrence of opinion between them — ^let it be added, that 
it was honestly entertained on both sides — ^but justice 
to him requires that it should not be said, he received 
their support for the office of governor in pursuance of 
any understanding, either express or implied, that he 
would deviate in the least particular from the line of 
policy which he had ever advocated ; or that there was 
any substantial ground for misapprehension with regard 
to his sentiments. The principle that separated them 
was an important one — to him, of paramount impor- 
tance — and no consideration, not even the success of 
the party or of himself, would have induced him to 
yield or sacrifice it. There could have been no mis- 
take upon this point, for his public acts and conduct 
formed part of the history of the state ; and it was 
honorable in those who disagreed with him, that they 
offered him their support, when the opposing candidate 
entertained opinions more nearly coinciding with their 
own upon matters of state policy. They might have 
hoped — and it could have been nothing but a hope — 
that he would be disposed to surrender a little, a very 
little, of his opposition to the measures in which they 
took so deep an interest ; but the blame was theirs, not 
his, of forgetting that there were some things he never 
compromised. 
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The members of the convention at which Mr. Wright 
was nominated indorsed his views to the fullest extent. 
Had they not done so, his name would never have been 
placed upon the ticket with his consent. He was pre- 
pared promptly to decline the nomination, and com- 
municated his intention to his friends, unless it was 
tendered under such circumstances. The question of 
sustaining or disavowing the policy of 1842 was pre- 
sented more distinctly than ever at this election. The 
project of calling a convention to revise the constitution 
had been agitated, for a long time, m some portions of 
the state, by those who had given up every expectation 
of accomplishing saiything through the Legislature. 
Six of the eight democratic senatorial conventions pre- 
sented, in their resolutions, the alternative of the 
passage of the constitutional amendments, or the call 
of a convention. In accepting the nomination, Mr. 
Wright became the representative of the principle im- 
bodied in those amendments, which the great majority 
of the party approved. As such he was, or should 
have been, supported — as such he was elected. If any, 
influenced by a regard for his high character and talents, 
though difTering from him in sentiment, gave him their 
suffrages, it was a voluntary act so far as they were 
concerned — not done in ignorance, but understandingly 
and knowingly ; and it ought not to have been supposed 
that he would ever lose sight of the principles which 
had constantly guided and controlled him. 

The nomination of Mr. Wright infused new courage 
and animation into the ranks of the democratic party. 
Where all had been despondency and gloom, every- 
thing was now bright and cheering. His name was, 
in truth, a tower of strength, and its influence carried 
both the state and the national tickets. For several 
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iveeks before the election the opposition were willing 
to concede that his success was certain, and directed 
all their exertions in behalf of Mr. Clay. The number 
of votes polled was immense — amounting to nearly five 
hundred thousand. Mr. Wright was elected by above 
ten thousand majority over Millard Fillmore, the whig 
candidate, and one of their most popular and talented 
men. The democratic electoral ticket was chosen b|^ 
a majority of five thousand votes. The difference 
between the vote for governor and that for electors 
has been sometimes referred to, for the purpose of 
establishing a charge of unfairness against the friends 
of Mr. Wright ; but nothing could be more unfounded 
or unjust. Had he or they uttered a single word (m* 
whisper, during the canvass, unfavorable to the success 
of the electoral ticket, it would have been defeated by 
an overwhelming vote. If anything, he felt a deeper 
interest in the election of Mr. l^olk than in his own 
success, inasmuch as all the great national questions 
which had engrossed his attention for so many years 
were involved in the contest. There were a number 
of distinguished men throughout the Union, who de- 
voted their time and talents, in sustaining the demo- 
cratic candidate; but not one among them all con- 
tributed more to the result which followed the combined 
efforts of the party, than Silas Wright. The true cause 
of his increased vote was the general confidence in the 
soundness of his views with regard to the management 
of the financial concerns of the state. In the city of 
New York, the gre'at centre of all the commercial and 
moneyed interests, he received nearly fifteen hundred 
votes more than the electoral ticket ; and yet the feel- 
ing in favor of the immediate annexation of Texas was 
stronger there than in any other quarter of the state. 

8* 
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He did not pdl a filtt vote in thoM Mdtiotti interetM 
in the completion of the unfiniriied canals ; but ebe^ 
where he was sustained by the whcrfe party strength, 
and received the vote of many a tax*payer opposed to 
him on the national issue. 

Shortly after the November election, Mr. Wright 
repaired to the caiHtal of the state. Having learned 
that it was the intention of Governor Bouck to supply 
temporarily the vacancy in the Senate of the United 
States occasioned by the resignation of Mr. TaUmadge, 
who had been appointed governor of the territory <rf 
Wisconsin by President Tyler, he immediately tendered 
his own resignation. On the 80th of November, 
Daniel S. Dickinson, the lieutenant-governor, was 
selected as the successor of Mr. Tallmadge ; and on 
the same day the vacancy occasioned by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Wright was filled, by the appointment of 
Henry A. Foster, at# that time a member of the state 
Senate. These appointments were only to continue 
until the meeting of^the Legislature, but they were 
exceedingly unwelcome to that section of the party 
•who had opposed the re-nomination of Governor Bouck, 
•and were calculated to increase rather than allay the 
ill-feeling which a more moderate policy might have 
entirely subdued. Both gentlemen were known as 
decided in their opposition to the financial views of 
Mr. Wright. Mr. Foster was a member of the House 
of Representatives, at the time the independent treas- 
ury plan was first proposed, and voted with the oppo- 
nents of that measure on account of his hostility to the 
specie clause. At first he was classed with the ccmser- 
vatives, but in 1840' he supported Mr. Van Buren. 
The appointment of a successor not recognized as the 
.firm friend of a measure which it was esqpected would 
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\m soon re-established, and with which Mr. Wr^ht 
was so thoroughly identified, could not have been 
ilgreeable to his feelings. It was regarded by that por- 
tion of the party whose sentiments corresponded more 
nearly with his own, and by those friends who looked 
forward to the day when he would occupy a more 
prominent position before the nation, as a movement 
^lesigned to create an adverse influence at Washington. 
Whatever impression might have been made on his 
mind, he uttered no complaint. He might have thought 
that his own wishes should have been in some degree 
consulted, considering the evidence just afforded of his 
popularity among the democratic electors of the state, 
but the thought did not find utterance. Conscious of 
the integrity of his own purposes, he was still deter- 
mined to be the representative of the party, and to 
r^ard all with equal favor, unless he was required to 
inake a sacrifice of principle, and then he would do 
what he conceived to be right. 

During the summer and fall of 1844, disturbances 
were constantly taking place upon the leasehold estates 
in the third senatorial district. These difficulties were 
neither new nor of rare occurrence. The first grants 
of land, within the limits of the present state of New 
York, were made by the States General of Holland. 
In 1629 the Charter of liberties and exemptions was 
granted, by which large tracts were secured to the 
patroons who made actual settlements within a limited 
time. Special privileges and immunities were con- 
ferred upon the proprietors, and the design was to 
introduce the manorial and baronial system which pre- 
vailed throughout the greater part of Europe. When 
the colony was transferred to the English they pur- 
sued the same policy. The French likewise^ in their 
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possessions at the north, adopted a similar plan of con* 
veying seignorial rights. These lands were let by the 
proprietors upon perpetual leases, with certain reser* 
rations customary under the old feudal tenures* Rents 
were payable in wheat and other products of the soil, 
and in poultry, or in personal services, which were 
particularly specified in the leases. All mines and 
minerals, mill-privileges, the right of way,, and other 
important advantages, were reserved to the landlords ; 
and the tenant could not alienate the farm he occupied 
without paying a heavy fine. These restrictions 
operated severely in many cases, and gave rise to fre- 
quent difficulties. In 1757 an outbreak occurred on 
the Livingston manor. The sheriff and his posse were 
resisted, and several persons killed and woxmded in the 
affray. Similar acts of violence were committed on 
the Rensselaer manor in 1766, and it was necessary 
to order out a large military force to enable the sheriff 
to execute the laws. In the same year the county of 
Dutchess was the scene of a disturbance, which was 
quelled by a body of regular soldiers from New York ; 
the leader in the insurrection was executed for treason, 
and a number of his followers summarily punished. 

The aristocratic features of this mode of leasing 
lands was not regarded with much favor by the whigs 
of the Revolution, and in 1787 an act was passed by 
the Legislature entirely abolishing the feudal system. 
A leasehold system was then devised which seemed to 
meet with general approbation, for the reason perhaps, 
that it was something of an improvement upon that 
which had previously been in existence. Lands were 
conveyed in fee simple, but subject to covenants run- 
ning with the same, by which the tenants bound them- 
selves to make payments in produce, and perform per* 
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sonal services, as before. In some cases it was stipu- 
lated that a certain quantity of wheat, or a pair of 
fowls, should be delivered at the manor-house on a par- 
ticular day, and in others that one or more days service 
with a horse and carriage should be performed, or a 
load of wood drawn to the landlord. Reservations of 
mines and other privileges were made by the landlords ; 
and instead of the fine for alienation, the tenant entered 
into a covenant that one-quarter, one-fifth, or other 
specified portion of the consideration money of every 
transfer or sale, should be paid to the landlord. The 
conditions of these grants were observed for some years, 
without exciting much complaint; but wherever at- 
tempts were made to collect the quarter sale reserva- 
tions, especially upon lands which had been improved 
in value by the labor of the tenants, resistance was 
offered, either in the shape of verbal protestations, or 
by obstructing the execution of legal process in favor 
of the landlords. The disaffection gradually extended, 
and it was ultimately insisted on behalf of the tenants, 
that nearly all the covenants in the leases were oppres- 
sive in their operation and odious in their character, 
and that the manorial tenures which they served to 
uphold and perpetuate, were totally inconsistent with 
democratic institutions. The subject was frequently 
discussed in the Legislature, as petitions were presented 
at almost every session, praying for the passage of a 
law relieving the tenants from the burdens under which 
they complained ; and in 1812 a commission appointed 
by that body, consisting of Judges Spencer, Woodworth, 
and Van Ness, of the supreme court of the state, made 
a report, in which they expressed their opinion that the 
quarter sale reservations were void. No definite action 
was had in the Legislature for the purpose of putting 
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an e^d to the manorial system. It was geaeraOjr «0Q« 
ceded, that it belonged exclusively to the courts to 
determine as to the validity of the quarter sale reserva- 
tions ; and that it would be violating the constitution 
of the United States, to pass any law impairing the 
obligations voluntarily assumed by the tenants. 

Disturbances occasionally took place cm the lease- 
hold estates. Threats were made, and violence was 
oflfered to officers attempting to execute process in the 
disaffected districts. But these outbreaks were soon 
quelled, and as there did not appear to be any organized 
efibrt to resist the laws, the individuals concerned in 
them were usually treated with leniency. One of the 
lai^est manors in the state was that of Rensselaerwyck, 
lying on both sides of the Hudson River, in the coun- 
ties of Albany and Rensselaer. In 1839, upon the 
death of Stephen Van Rensselaer, the patroon of the 
manor, it was found that large arrearages of rent were 
due, and his heirs attempted to enforce their coUection. 
This was resisted by the tenants ; they estaUished 
armed patrols, and assumed various disguises, to enable 
them to maintain their opposition to the legal authcMi- 
ties. Eventually, it became necessary to call out a 
military force, with the aid of which a number of 
arrests were made, and peace and quiet partially re- 
stored. At the session of the Legislature in 1840, 
commissioners were appointed to mediate a settlement 
between the landlords and tenants ; but they were un- 
able to accomplish any amicable arrangement, and 
therefore nothing was done to remove the causes of 
the disaffection. Anti-Rent associations were then 
formed in all the counties in which the leasehold estates 
were situated, viz: Albany, Rensselaer, Schoharie, 
Delaware, Columbia, Greene, Sullivan, Ulster, Otsego^ 
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was made to 'induce the IfCgiglature of the state to 
grant them the desired relief. But the character of 
their claims was such, that they were not favorably 
considered, and but few members were willing to advo- 
cate the enactment of laws designed to abolish well* 
settled legal principles, and in eSdCt absolutely to annul 
the covenants of the tenants, and deprive the landlords 
both of the rents and the lands upon which they were 
payable^ 

Soon after the Anti-Rent associations were estab- 
lished, they organized small bands of men, who were 
armed with deadly weapons, and disguised as Indians, 
The persons composing these parties were required to 
hold themselves in readiness, at all times, to resist, by 
force, the officers of the law, in every attempt to serve 
process in favor of the landlords. Their expenses were 
defrayed by assessments upon the occupants of leased 
lands, the payment of which was rigidly enforced. The 
inevitable tendency of this systematized plan of resist* 
ance was, to produce serious and aggravated violations 
of law and order. The principal roads leading through 
the infected districts were obstructed ; and one outrage 
was committed after another, until it was dangerous 
for any one not known as an Anti-Renter to be found 
in the vicinity. Peaceable and inoffensive citizens were 
assaulted on the highway in open day, and forced to 
join in the cry of " down with the rent," or be subjected 
to the grossest personal indignities. The e3;:ample of 
the Anti-Renters was followed in other sections of the 
atate. The ordinary obligations of tenants under leaises 
^^ecuted m pursuance of the Revised Statutes, wew 
pronou»eed oppr^sive; and violent opposition waf 
ofibred if the landl<Hrd availed himsdf of the umm 
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provided by law to secure his rights. In some instaotoes 
the occupants of lands held under contract, or mort* 
gaged for the purchase money, refused to make pay- 
ments, and when legal proceedings were resorted to, 
endeavored to maintain themselves on the premises by 
force. 

In the meantime, the influence of the Anti-Renters 
was exerted at the elections. Candidates put in nomi- 
nation for the Legislature were selected with the design 
of securing their votes, and those who were suspected 
of being unfavorable to their views were sure to en- 
counter their opposition. At length they held regular 
conventions and nominated their own candidates, either 
adopting those of one or other of the two principal 
parties, or making a selection from both tickets ; and 
sometimes they made nominations entirely distinct and 
separate. In 1844 a number of candidates were sup- 
ported upon the faith of positive or implied pledges, 
which were deemed satisfactory to them, and in one 
or two instances the candidates nominated by the 
Anti-Rent conventions were elected. The great body 
of the tenants were probably content to seek a redress 
of their grievances through the interposition of the 
Legislature, and disapproved of the acts of violence 
which were committed ; but in many oases the bands 
of Indians were composed of lawless characters, and as 
the object of their organization was forcible resistance 
to the laws, it was not to be expected that they would 
hesitate in the use of means to render it successful. 
On the 11th of December, 1844, the sheriff of the 
county of Columbia was met by a body of men disguised 
and armed, numbering not far from three hundred, who 
seized his official papers and committed them to the 
flames, at the same time declaring that any attempt to 
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dktrain for reut, or serve legal process, would be re- 
nted by force, whatever might be the coBsequences. 
On the 18th of the same month, a young man present 
at a meeting of the Anti-Renters, also in Columbia 
county, but not taking part in their proceedings, was 
shot dead. The firing of the weapon was said by them 
to be accidental ; but it was the natural consequence 
of permitting the Indians to carry dangerous weapons ; 
and they rendered no aid to the officers in discovering 
the perpetrator of the offence. When an attempt was 
made to arrest those known to have been concerned, 
either as accessories or principals, in these outrage?* 
the most violent opposition was offered. Several of 
the ringleaders were apprehended, however, and com- 
mitted to the jail of the county, in the city of Hudson. 
The Indians then threatened to rescue their comrades 
.1^ forcible means. The citizens were immediately en- 
rolled and armed, for the purpose of sustaining the author- 
ities, and application made to the state Executive for 
• assistance. Governor Bouck at once held a consulta- 
tion with the state officers, at which Mr. Wright, the 
governor elect, was present, and measures were taken 
to suppress the disturbances. A large military force 
-was ordered out, and the outbreak finally quelled. 
About the same time, a murder was committed in the 
county of Rensselaer, in an altercation growing out of 
the Anti-Rent difficulties. 

These alarming violations of law and order occa- 
sioned consideraUe excitement throughout the state. 
The public anxiously looked to the Legislature which 
was soon to assemble at Albany, for the adoption of 
such measures as would restore tranquillity, and pre- 
.vent the recurrence of similar disturbances. The ap- 
pearance of Governor Wright's message was also 
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awaited with intense interest. It was not doubted 
that the dignity and supremacy of the laws would be 
maintained, so far as it depended upon himself; still, 
every one desired to know what were his views upon 
the subject. There were other important questions 
too, which it was expected would be brought forward 
during the session, and an expression of opinion from 
him was entitled to no little weight. 

On the Ist day of January, 1845, Mr. Wright took 
the oath of office and entered upon the discharge of his 
duties as governor. The Legislature assembled on the 
7th of the month. At the caucus held by the demo- 
cratic members of the Assembly, on the evening previ- 
ous to the session, some feeling was manifested by both 
factions ; the contest for the various offices was warm 
and spirited, and resulted in the nomination, by a small 
majority, of a candidate for speaker, known to be 
friendly to the immediate completion of the unfinished 
canals, who was elected on the following day in the 
House. An attempt was made to induce the governor 
to take part in the canvass for the legislative offices ; 
but he determined not to interfere in the dissensions of 
the party, or do anything to prevent the restoration of 
that harmony which was so necessary in order to pre- 
serve their ascendency in the state. It was his wish 
to pursue a calm and temperate, but firm and inde- 
pendent course. He was unwilling to exert the influ- 
ence of his official position to favor any class ; though 
he always reserved the right, as an individual, to speak 
frankly with any one who sought to know his opinions. 

The message was an able, but lengthy document. 
There were reasons for its being so voluminous, which 
would not ordinarily have existed. Most of it was pre- 
pared before the disturbances took place in the Anti- 
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Sent district, and these were of too great moment to 
be dismissed with a brief notice. Besides, he was so 
reluctant to give cause for offence, that he did not de- 
sire to leave an opportunity to have it said, that he had 
any particular organ among the democratic members 
of either branch of the Legislature ; and his views, 
therefore, were presented at length, upon all questions 
which he thought could possibly arise. If he was asked 
to approve of measures, in opposition to the sentiments 
contained in his message, no one would have the right 
to complain because he withheld his sanction. 

The condition of the finances was presented in a 
clear and forcible manner, and the opinion of the ex- 
ecutive freely and unreservedly expressed. He stated, 
that after complying with the conditions of the law of 
1842, and applying the amount pledged to the sinking 
fund, there would still remain a surplus of the canal 
revenues for the previous fiscal year, of upwards of 
one hundred and ninety-seven thousand dollars. By 
the terms of a law passed in 1844, this surplus was re- 
quired to supply the deficiency in the contributions 
of former years to the sinking fund ; but this fact the 
governor omitted to mention in his message, although 
he declared, in express terms, his opposition to its di- 
version to any other object except the payment of the 
existing debt. He said : — 

" The canal fund, however, as well as the general 
fund, are burdened with a heavy debt, and it remains 
to be seen, whether the obligations of this debt, must 
not as eflTectually control the discretion of the Legisla- 
ture, in the application of this surplus money, as any 
pledge which the law of 1842 could have imposed upon 
it. The interest of this debt, it is true, is carefully pro- 
vided for, by that law. Thus* without any provision 
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for the MtinotioQ of the prmcipal, may be ttlisfiMtoiy 
to some, but such is not my view o£ the rule which 
binds the faith and honor erf* the state. I know of no 
obligation to meet the accruing interest, which does 
not demand, with equal force, the payment of the prin* 
eipal as it falls due ; and so far as the means axe pos- 
sessed, the failure to apply them, to the one case» 
appears to me to be as much a breach of the faith 
|4edged by the contract, as in the other. Su{^)06e the 
creditor consent to the postponement of the payment 
of his principal mcmey. Between individuals acting 
for themselves as principals^ such consent would au- 
thorize the diversion of the funds ; but if the agent or 
the debtor were dealing with the creditor in person* 
would such consent justify the agent, without the sanc- 
tion of his principal, in the diversion of the funds placed 
in his hands to pay the debt? And is not this our 
case 7 Are we not the mere agents of the people in 
this matter ? They have permitted debts to be con- 
tracted upon their credit, and at their ride, to construct 
the present state canals. The moneys in our hands are 
the proceeds of the investments thus made, and came 
from the rery source upon which they relied to pay 
these debts, and save them from oppressive taxation. 
Have we the right, as faithful agents, without the con- 
sent of our principals, even though their creditors should 
consent, to divert their funds to other objects, and con-' 
tinue the debt upon them ? I strongly incline to tbe 
opinion that we have not.'' 

But in order that there might be no pretext fm* ap- 
propriating this surplus to other purposes^ the governor 
]»roceeded to state, that of the wbde amount of canal 
«tocks redeemable in the months of July and Januarjr 
ioUoidfig^ WQSA tfaaa one iniUion of doUacs wai y«t (o 
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ht prolriidad for. He thea added : — '' If this be a eo9- 
rect representation of the means and liaUlities of the 
oanal fund for the current year, there would seem to 
be an end to discussion as to the appro{»iation of these 
means to any other object than to the payment of the 
debt, unless the payment is to be postponed. I have 
abeady expressed my views in relation to such a di- 
Tersion : and I am constrained to believe that, whether 
considered as a question of principle, or one of econ- 
omy, the policy would be equally unsound." 

The general views of the executive upon the whde 
^nancial policy of the state, were set forth with ex- 
traordinary ability. While congratulating the Leg- 
islature upon the favorable prospects for the future, ' 
4ie cautioned them against a departure from that safe 
and sound rule, the observance of which had elevated 
the credit of the state and improved the condition of 
her treasury, and promised so much of prosperity in its 
continuance. 

"Oar canal revenues," he said, "are very large, and 
nothing but the enormous debt chained upon them, 
keeps the fund so poor as to require the aid of direct 
taxation to meet its liabilities. Separate from the old 
debt, more than one million annually of these revenues 
are consumed in the payment of interest alone. This 
must be a constant drain upon the fund, and nothing 
but the payment of the debt can arrest the corroding 
malady. Postponement can promise no relief, and may 
bring accumulated dangers. 

** A departure from the sound rule of using our means 
rather than our credit, has brought this debt upon our 
favorite and favored fund. The only necessarily dan- 
gerous stage in our canal policy was passed, when the 
£iri# and Cbamplain canak were completed and be- 
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came productive; and a sound and wise financial 
policy, a faithful administration, and most fortunately 
located canals, carried us through that stage with 
safety. Up to that period, borrowing was necessarily 
the principal resource, and some of the richest reve- 
nues of the state were set apart to meet the payments 
of interest, while the constitution of the state was made 
to pledge the investments, together with these revenues, 
for the return of the principal. And even under all 
these safeguards, loans were made with moderation, 
and the works were prosecuted in a measured pace. 
After they were completed, payment of the debt be- 
came the object of solicitude, and means were accu- 
mulated and the stocks purchased and cancelled, in 
advance of their falling due, when they could be ob- 
tained on reasonable terms. 

'^In the meantime, other canals were constructed, 
but the expenditures were kept within the limits of the 
canal revenues, without losing sight of ample provision 
for the payment of the existing debts. As an evidence 
of this, before the policy was changed, the payments 
made and the moneys accumulated applicable to those 
payments, had left less than five millions of the canal 
debt unprovided for. The surplus revenues of the 
canals were accomplishing much annually towards the 
construction of new canals, and the enlargement and 
improvement of the old, and still yielding their annual 
contributions to a sinking fund, intended to remove the 
small remaining debt, as the principal should fall due. 

** In this state of things, a change of policy came over 
usy which was based upon a new financial rule of ac- 
tion. The existing revenues were looked upon merely 
as a fund to meet the interest upon further loans ; it 
being assumed as safe to depend upon anticipated im- 
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provements of those revenues for the payment of the 
principal of the debts. Indeed, it is believed the prin- 
ciple was carried even farther, and that anticipated 
revenues were depended upon, to meet accumulations 
of interest, beyond the power of the existing revenues, 
as well as to cover the payments of principal. 

" The reflection does not seem to have occurred to 
the authors of this new financial policy, that any dis- 
appointment in their anticipations of improved reve- 
nues, must give their system a shock it could not 
survive, by imposing a tax upon the people, or dis- 
appointment and loss upon the public creditors, either 
of which alternatives pould not fail to arrest the further 
accumulation of debt upon such a basis. It would seem 
also to have been overlooked, that the money-lender 
could draw as accurate a distinction as themselves be- 
tween their means and their anticipations; and that 
when the means should have been exhausted, the an- 
ticipations might not command the required capita] 
even to test their soundness or their fallacy. 

" In any event, loans were obtained in unexampled 
amounts, until the limit of the existing revenues was 
reached, when the public credit wholly failed them. 
Works of internal improvement were prosecuted upon 
a scale so extensive as to bring the state into compe- 
tition with itself, and the wages of labor and the cost 
of subsistence upon one contract were enhanced by 
the demand for labor and subsistence upon another. 
An arrest of the means by a failure of the credit of the 
state, put an end to this strife and to the new public 
works together, and when a return to the old and safe . 
policy was attempted, it was found that a large pro- 
portion of the moneys which had been accumulated to 
meet the old canal debt, were rendered unavailable by 
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having been loaned to banks which couU not pay ; that 
the accruing surplus of the canal revenues, beyond the 
current annual expenses, was covered by claims for 
interest; that the general fund must sink under the 
accumulated and accumulating demands upon it, for 
interest upon public stocks loaned to railroad companies 
which had failed, or were in a failing condition ; that 
temporary loans had been made to the amount of more 
than a million and a half, which were impending over 
the treasury, without the means of payment ; and that 
contractors and laborers upon the public works were 
without pay, or with the unnuirketable stocks of the 
state in the place of the money to which their contracts 
entitled them. 

'' The issue was therefore present and unavoidable. 
The people must be taxed, or the public creditors must 
suffer loss, and the public stocks be dishonored. A re- 
sort to the credit of the state was made unavoidable to 
meet these urgent and instant demands, the accruing 
interest upon the enlarged debt, and to put the canals 
in repair for the approaching season of navigation. 
Public distrust had taken the place of public confi- 
dence, and a substitution of the paying for the borrow- 
ing policy was made indispensable, before a resort to 
credit could command a response in capital. 

'' This was done by the act of 1842. The effect of 
this measure was almost electric, and was felt not 
merely throughout the state, but throughout the Union. 
Under its solemn assurances money was obtained upon 
loan to relieve the pressing necessities of the public 
treasury, and to preserve the public faith and honor, 
by a prompt payment, at the specie value, of the instal- 
ments of interest upon the public securities. From 
this time the credit of the state rose rapidly, and soon 
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attained the par of mcmey ; and by the scrupulous ad- 
herence to the policy and the pledges of that law which 
has characterized our subsequent legislation, it has now 
reached its accustomed honorable elevation." 

In regard to the completion of the enlargement, and 
the prosecution of the work on the unfinished canals, 
there was no attempt in the message at evasion or cir- 
cumlocution. A manly directness in the expression of 
his opinions ever characterized the author, and this 
trait in his character was most forcibly exemplified in 
everything he said having reference to the finances of 
the state. In his letter written previous to the election, 
he held out no hope that he could be induced to favor 
increased expenditures, until the most ample means 
were provided for the payment of the debt ; and in his 
message the same sentiments were urged upon the con- 
sideration of the Legislature, as of the highest impor- 
tance* Not only was this the case ; but as if apprehen- 
sive that some measure might be proposed which he 
could not approve, he avowed his opposition in advance, 
in order that there might be no mistake or misappre- 
hension upon the subject. " I am well aware," he said, 
" that objects of expenditure, of great and extended 
public interest, will be pressed upon your attention, and 
will press themselves -upon the minds and feelings of 
those whose immediate constituencies have a more 
direct interest in their resumption and completion. 
The Erie canal enlargement, the Genesee Valley canal, 
and the Black River canal, are prominent among these 
objects, and deeply enlist the feelings and interests of 
large and worthy portions of our fellow-citizens. It 
would certainly be a more grateful task to recommend 
a compliance with these earnest wishes, than to feel 
impelled by a sense of public duty, to point out the 

9 
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necewity of their present xlisappointment. Yet wt 
must not forget, when acting upon these great questions, 
that the interests of the citizens of the whole state are 
committed to our charge, and that a measure which 
ivould be wrong towards them as a mass, cannot be 
right, because portions of the mass would be benefited 
by it. And it would certainly be wrong to our citizens 
as a whole, again to depress, or even to hazard, the 
credit of the state, by a diversion of any portion of the 
canal revenues required to pay the existing debt, and 
preserve the public faith. It would be wrong to Ihem 
to disregard the letter or spirit of the pledges of the 
law of 1842, and thus incur the risk of a necessity for 
increased or ]onger*continued taxation." 

The governor expressed his cordial approbation of 
the constitutional amendments adopted at the session 
of the Legislature in 1844, and earnestly recommended 
their incorporation into the constitution. He was very 
anxious to obviate the necessity of calling a convention, 
which he plainly intimated would be the only altema* 
tive if the amendments failed to receive the required 
vote of two-thirds. One section of the. democratic 
party was decided in its opposition ; but the other sec- 
tion insisted that a convention should be held, if the 
amendments were not adopted'; and nearly all the 
whigs openly avowed themselves in favor of the project. 
He believed that if the amendments were sustained, a 
reasonable hope would be afforded that other desired 
reforms might be successfully urged in the manner pro- 
vided by the constitution of 1821, and thus one cause 
of dissension would be removed, and a great expense 
avoided, while new safeguaa*ds would be provided for 
the protection of the people. On this point he said : 
''Our present constitution has remained the funda* 



mental law for nearly a quarter of a century, several 
amendments having been in that time adopted, in con- 
formity with the provision of that instrument for its 
own amendment. Hitherto that provision has satisfied 
the public mind, and led to the amendments demanded 
by the popular feeling and judgment. I consider it ex- 
tremely desirable that this should continue to be found 
practically true, and that such a degree of harmony 
should at all times prevail between the popular will and 
the legislative action, in reference to further proposed 
amendments, as shall supersede demands for consti- 
tutional change in any other form. It is a matter of 
public notoriety, that a portion of our citizens have, for 
some time thought, and still think, that a call for a con- 
vention to revise our constitution, has already become 
expedient. I have been induced to believe that the 
desire for amendments upon the very points embraced 
in those now under discussion, and perhaps upon one 
or two others in reference to which propositions are 
also now before you, has excited this feeling and given 
it its present strength. I know that a further limitation 
of the power of the Executive over appointments to 
office, is also a subject upon which many desire an 
amendment of the constitution. Speaking personally, 
I hope I may be believed, when I say that any curtail- 
ment in that branch of the executive powers and 
duties, while I am to be honored with the exercise of 
these high functions, would be most grateful to me; 
and I am prepared further to say, that I bel^ve many 
of the officers now appointed upon the nomination of 
the governor and the consent of the Senate, might be 
directly elected by the people, or otherwise appointed, 
with equal safety to the public, and more in accordance 
with the popular feeling. If the time shall come, how- 
6 
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ever, when the requisite assent of the Legislature shall 
fail to be obtained, to authorize a submission to the 
people of such propositions for amendments, as a* clear 
majority of the freemen of the state shall demand and 
believe to be necessary for the protection of their 
rights, discontents will be experienced, and other forms 
of amendment will be proposed, and perhaps success- 
fully urged. Under this conviction, I feel it to be an 
imperative duty, respectfidly but earnestly to request 
you to give to these, and all other proposed amend- 
ments which may come before you, such calm, un- 
prejudiced and thorough consideration, as shall be cal- 
culated to satisfy our common constituents with the 
conclusions to which you shall come." 

The various public charities and literary institutions 
of the state were all referred to in the message in ap- 
proving terms, and the importance of fostering and 
encouraging the agricultural interests in the state, by 
extending the annual appropriations which were about 
to expire. Was urged upon the favorable consideration 
of the Legislature. The existence of the Anti-Rent 
disturbances, and the certain tendencies of such infrac- 
tions of the law and violations of good order, as had 
recently been witnessed, were depicted in plain but 
emphatic language. He warned those concerned in the 
perpetration of such outrages, that they could not hope 
to escape detection ; that they would be certain in the 
end to meet with condign punishment ; and that all the 
means and the power placed at his disposal, or in his 
hands, would be employed in enforcing the laws and 
preserving the public tranquillity. He added, that he 
felt precluded from discussing the grievances of the 
tenants, or inquiring how far legislative relief might be 
extended to them, so long as their violent and unlawful 
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inroceecUngs were continued ; "for/' said he, ^' while the 
question between the proprietors and the tenants was 
whether the leasehold tenures should be perpetuated, or 
the rents should be commuted upon fair and reasonable 
terms, and fee simple titles should be given upon the 
payment of a capital in money, which invested at a 
stipulated rate would reproduce the rents to the land- 
lord, the controversy was one in which the feelings and 
sympathies of pur people were deeply enlisted, -end 
strongly inclining in favor of the tenants. Then the 
question was, not whether rights of property were to 
be trampled upon, the obligations of contracts violently 
resisted, the laws of the state set at defiance, the peace 
of society disturbed, and human life sacrificed ; but in 
what way contracts, onerous in their exactions, and 
tenures in their nature and character uncongenial with 
the habits and opinions of our people, could be peace- 
ably, and justly, and constitutionally modified to meet 
the changed circumstances of the times ; and then I 
might have invited your careful attention to the con- 
siderations growing out of these issues." 

The governor also recommended the passage of laws 
to prevent persons from appearing disguised and armed, 
and conferring additional power and authority upon 
tlie executive, to secure the prompt suppression of dis- 
turbances. During the session, a law was enacted, 
declaring it a misdemeanor to appear disguised and 
armed ; also one authorizing the governor, upon the 
application of the local authorities of any county, to 
issue his proclamation declaring such county in a state 
of insurrection, and making it felony to resist the ser- 
vice of process from and after that time, and until the 
proclamation was revoked. In the month of January, 
an Anti-Rent state convention was held at Berne in 
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the coimty of Albany^ at which a pelitioii to bo |m^ 
lented to the Legislatoie was adopted, praying £Dr the 
following measures of relief : — 

** For the passage of an act repealing all laws grant- 
ing special privileges to landlords in the collection of 
their rents,. so that they diall only be permitted to use 
and enjoy the common right of other creditors^ in the 
collection of their dues, and none other. 

** For the passage of an act authorizing tenants, when 
prosecuted for rents, to set up as a defence against such 
prosecution, the want of a good and sufficient title to 
the premises in the landlord or prosecutor ; and that 
such defence be a bar to any recorery against such 
tenant until the title of the landlord be Ailly established ; 
to apply in those cases where lands hare been leased 
for a long series of years or in perpetuity. 

*' For the passage of a law authorizing and directing 
the assessors of the several towns in this state to esti? 
mate and consider the amount of rents charged oa 
leasehold premises, leased for a term of fifteen years 
and upwards, situated in their respective towns, as the 
interest of a principal, which principal shall be assessed 
to the owners of such premises, and the taxes thereon 
be paid in the towns within which such lands are 
situated, for their benefit, and in case of default of pay* 
ment of such taxes, that such leasehold premises be 
returned in like manner as non-resident lands, and the 
interest of the landlord sold therefor.** 

None of these acts were passed by the Legistoure 
of 1845 ; a majority of the members concurring with 
Governor Wright in the opinion, that it was unwise 
and inexpedient to consider the complaints of the ten^ 
ants, while they were arrayed in hostility to the mil 
au&orities of the state. 
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la a few days after the ccsnmencement of the session, 
aresduticffi passed both branches of the Legislature, 
providing for the election of senators in Congress. In 
addition to the incumbents appointed by Governor 
Bouck, there were a number of other candidates pro- 
posed by their friends. Both sections of the party 
exerted themselves to the utmost to procure the elec« 
tion of persons who favored their particular views. 
Governor Wright was urgently pressed to interfere in 
the matter ; yet he declined teJiing a part in behalf of 
any one of the different individuals whose names were 
mentioned. With the appointment of Mr. Foster he 
had not been pleased, and he frankly stated his reasons, 
both to the friends and opponents of that gentleman, 
and his desire that some other candidate should be 
selected. When his feelings were made known, it 
occasioned some unkind remarks among the more vio- 
lent members of one section of the party ; but they 
ought not, and perhaps did not, expect anything differ- 
ent from him. He could but know that he had most 
seriously injured his political prospects, in a national 
point of view, by retiring from the Senate ; and that he 
should entertain, and avow his preference, to be suc- 
ceeded by some one not suspected of being unfriendly 
towards himself, was most natural. He may have 
I wronged Mr. Foster by his suspicions ; but if so, there 

aure many others who have fallen into the same error. 
The course of the governor was^srery mild and moder- 
ate, and the more ardent partisans belonging to the 
faction opposed to the nomination of the incumbents, 
I censured him almost as freely as those upon the other 

! side. The caucus nominated John A. Dix as the suc- 

. cessor of Mr. Wright, and Mr. Dickinson was con- 

^ tiaued in the office to which he had been appointed, 
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and abo nominated for the full teim of six years. After 
the n(Hnination8 were made, overtures were held out 
by a number of the leading whig members of the 
L^slature, for a combination with those democrats 
who had voted against Mr. Dickinson in the caucus, 
to elect some person in his stead who would be more 
acceptable to the latter. The interference of the per* 
sonal friends of the governor, who were understood as 
expressing his sentiments, prevented any such design' 
from being accomplished, and the candidates of the 
caucus were fairly and honorably supported by all the 
members of the party. 

The excitement growing out of the senatorial elec- 
tion had scarcely subsided, when the caucus was held 
for the nomination of state officers. Mr. flagg re* 
ceived more than two-thirds of the votes, and was 
nominated for re-appointment to the office of comp- 
troller. The views of Colonel Young in regard to the 
financial policy of the state, the completion of the un- 
finished canals, and the appropriation of the puUio 
credit for the support and assistance of railroad corpo- 
rations, and more particularly the open and decisive 
manner in which he had uttered his sentiments, had 
caused more bitterness of feeling to be manifested to- 
wards himself than to others who agreed with him in 
opinion. He was defeated in the caucus by one ma- 
jority. Some of the other votes were equally close, 
as each faction was anxious to secure as much strength 
as possible in the canal board. Governor Wright was 
careful not to connect himself with the active system 
of electioneering kept up during the contest, though he 
certainly regretted that Colonel Young and others were 
defeated, for attempting to uphold the same opinions 
which he entertain^, ESbrts were made after this 
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cftuous also, to induce a portion of the democratic 
members to disregard the party nominations, and elect 
the unsuccessful candidates, with the aid and co-opera- 
tion of the opposition members. The governor at once 
interposed his influence, with the consent of Colonel 
Young, and succeeded in preventing the violent rup- 
ture of the party organization which such a movement 
must have produced. 

Mr. Polk was inaugurated President of the United 
States on the 4th of March 1845. The construction 
of his cabinet had been a matter of deep solicitude in the 
state of New York, and when the names of its members 
were announced, one section of the party as warmly 
approved, as the other unequivocally condemned. From 
this time forward the influence of the national admin- 
istration, if not decidedly opposed to Mr. Wright, was 
never cordially exerted in his favor, even in the state, 
whose electors, upon the faith of his indorsement, had 
elevated Mr. Polk to the presidency. The same influ- 
ences were brought to bear against him which were 
employed to undermine the popularity of other distin- 
guished leaders of the democratic party in New York. 
At <me time, George Clinton w&s looked upon as the 
most prominent candidate to succeed Mr. Jeflerson in 
the presidential chair. Dissensions and divisions were 
then fomented and encouraged in his own state, and 
he was thrust aside to make room for a southern man. 
Tompkins and the younger Clinton encountered the 
same species of opposition ; and it was again attempted 
by the southern and middle states against Mr. Van 
Buren. The influence and firmness of General Jack- 
son alone (n^vented the success of the combination. 
Individually, Mr. Wr%ht could not complain, because 
the oflioe of Secretary of the Treasury was tendered 

0* 
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to imn. But it must ba^e been weU kDOwa at Waebf 
ington, that he would not accept it He had been 
elected governor of the state of New York when> it 
is not unlikely, any other member of the party would 
have failed ; and he was not disposed to shrink from 
any respcmsibility that he had yoluntarily incurred* 
Previous to the election, it was said by his opponent^ 
that if both he and Mr. Polk were elected, a cabinet 
a[q>ointnieiit would be ofiered to him, and accepted. 
When these rumors were first circulated, his friends 
contradicted them, and }dedged themselves, that if the 
people of New York made choice of him as their gov- 
ernor, he would discharge the duties until the last day 
of his official term. It was a solemn trust which had 
been committed to his hands, and he would neither 
surrender it, except to the successor whom the electors 
should appoint, nor desert his post, for the sake of being 
relieved from its burdens or its responsibilities. The 
office of secretary of the treasury was one requir- 
ing a high grade of talents. Few men could have 
fUIed it as well — ^none better, than Mr. Wright In 
declining it, he was influenced by honorable and praise- 
worthy motives — such as did not detract from the 
unselfishness of his ccmduct, but served to place that 
noble feature in his character in a yet more attractive 
light 

The constitutional amendments lingered along for 
some time in the Legislature, and it was not until a 
bill providing for a convention was introduced, that 
they were pressed to a final vote. The democrats had 
a majority in the Assembly — a bare majority, however, 
and not sufficient to carry any measure requiring a 
vote of two-thirds. When the question was taken, the 
amendments were not sustained by the constitutional 
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ixiqority ; confiequently, all the efforts of the friends of 
reform^ for the four years during which these amend- 
Hieats were lu^ed, had entirely failed of accomplishing 
their object. The question then arose, as to what 
should be done. The utter hopelessness of amending 
the constitution, in the tedious manner pointed out in 
that instrument, where there were a respectable mi« 
nority opposed to such amendment, was clearly demon- 
strated. A majority of the democratic members of the 
Legislature elected in 1844, were in favor of a conven- 
tion, as the only mode that could then be adopted to 
obtain those reforms which the people desired. But 
that section of the party who had originally opposed 
the amendments, insisted that their duty was dis- 
charged by voting for their presentation to the people, 
and they would go no farther. The other side con- 
tended, that this was but tampering with the known 
wiidies of their constituents, and that although the for- 
mer had voted for the amendments when it was certain 
that they could not pass, yet they were in fact opposed 
to them. This was denied by the other party, and 
in!obably was not strictly true. Their individual opin- 
ions, doubtless, were adverse to the adoption of the 
amendments, but it is not likely that they would have 
resisted the wishes of their constituents, which had 
been almost unanimously expressed in their favor. 

The whig members of the Legislature, at the com- 
mencement of the session, avowed their preferences for 
a convention. The Native Americans, who had chosen 
one senator and seventeen members of Assembly, at 
the election in 1844, were also disposed to favor the 
project, in the hope of imposing additional restrictions 
upon the exercise of the right of suffrage by natural- 
ized citizens. The convention bill was discussed for 
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several weeks, and passed the Assembly oh the QSnd 
of April, by a vote of eighty-three to thirty-three. Of 
the democratic members, thirty-two voted in its favor, 
and thirty-one against it. Among the latter were one 
or two members who were friendly to the constitutional 
amendments, but who still thought that they might be 
secured without resorting to a convention. All the 
whig members, except two, voted for the bill. The 
Native Americans present gave a unanimous vote in 
its favor. In the Senate, the passage of the bill was 
resisted with much warmth, and the debate between 
the speakers belonging to the two sections of the demo- 
cratic party, was conducted with unusual asperity and 
bitterness. It was objected by the opponents of the 
measure, that the bill contemplated the submission of 
the amendments collectively to the people, for their 
approval or rejection, and they desired every proposi- 
tion to be separately presented. It was then amended^ 
by leaving it to the agents of the people, the delegates 
in the convention, to decide the question of submission ; 
but the opposition to the passage of the bill was still 
continued. The main argument, aside from the mode 
of submission, with the opponents of the bill was, that 
the people had not asked for a convention ; but as the 
bill provided for ascertaining their wishes upon the 
subject previous to the election of delegates, those who 
sustained it did not regard this objection as of much 
force. Besides, more than two-thirds of the members 
of the Assembly voted for the bill, and unless they mis- 
represented their constituents, it was evident that a 
majority of the electors in the state desired its passage. 
This question was settled at the November election 
in 1845, by the popular vote, which was nearly unani- 
mous for a convention. 
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After a long contest, the convention bill passed the 
Senate, and the Assembly having concurred in the 
amendment, it was presented to the governor. The 
friends of a more liberal system of improvements than 
had been countenanced by the Legislature of the state 
since the year 1842, indulged some hopes that the gov- 
ernor would refuse to sign the bill. But he saw that 
the real cause of the opposition to its passage, with the 
great majority of those who voted against it, was the 
fear that the financial amendments would be proposed 
and adopted in the convention, and he could not gratify 
their wishes without sacrificing the principles which 
he had advocated ever since his entrance into public 
life. He believed that the people desired the conven- 
tion; he had no fears that an ''excess of democracy" 
would be infused into the constitution; the bill was 
signed, and the electors of the state approved and rati- 
fied the act. 

Towards the close of the session of 1846, a bill was 
passed by the votes of the whig members of the Legis- 
lature, and of those friendly to the completion of the 
unfinished canals, appropriating the surplus of one hun- 
dred and ninety-seven thousand dollars, to which the 
governor had sdluded in his message, to the prosecution 
of those works. This surplus, in fact, did not exist, as 
the law of 1844 required the deficiencies of former 
years to be made up before there could be a surplus ; 
and why such an appropriation should have been made, 
in violation of the law, and in opposition to the recom- 
mendations of the Executive, can only be explained 
upon the supposition, that it was intended to excite 
feelings of hostility against Governor Wright. If it 
originated in any other motive, it is hardly possible 
that there would have been so much feeling upon his 
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fBturning the bfll with his objections. He regretted 

the necessity that compelled him to interpose his veto, 
but not to have done so, would have been totally in- 
consistent with his whole previous course, and the doc- 
trines laid down in his message. It is evident that a 
number of the democratic members did vote, in the 
first place, under a mistake or misapprehension; for 
upon taking the question after the return of the IhII^ 
they voted against it: all of them may have been 
equally deceived, but this is hardly probable, because 
several of the democratic newspapers published in 
those localities immediately interested in the passage of 
the bill, expressed their disapprobation of the veto. 

The passage of the convention bill, and the veto of 
Grovemor Wright, produced so much additional ill-feel- 
ing between the two sections of the democratic party, 
that they did not hold the customary legislative caucus 
previous to the adjournment. A majority of them, 
however, signed and published an address to thwr con- 
stituents, approving of the course of the Executive. He 
was willing to leave all the questions upon which there 
had been a difference of opinion, to the decision of their 
common constituents. If issues had been made, they 
were not of his seeking. If he had contributed to in« 
crease the dissensions in the party, it was done in the 
discharge of what he conceived to be his duty. He 
was asked to withhold his signature from a bill which 
the people of the state demanded, and to ratify another 
which it was known he could not, and would not ap- 
prove. Who does not honor Silas Wright, for the 
manliness and integrity of purpose he displayed, in 
rising above the trammels of party as the governor of 
the whole people of the state, and in adhering to his 
principles at the sacrifice of a temporary popularity f 
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The •nftctment of the law to prevent persoiis from 
appearing disguised and armed,* quieted the disturbances 
in the Anti-*Rent districts for several weeks ; but in the 
month of March they were again renewed in the county 
of Delaware, and in several cases the execution of pro- 
cess was resisted, though having no connection what- 
soever with rent. A number of persons were arrested 
for appearing disguised and armed, and three of them 
wece convicted and sentenced to imprisonment in the 
state prison. The principal instigator of the disturb- 
ances in the county of Columbia, in December 16449 
was also tried in March, but the jury failed to. agree. 
He was afterwards tried a second time, found guilty, 
and sentenced to the state prison. Notwithstanding 
the firmness of the Executive, and of the courts and 
juries before whom the ofienders were brought, the 
Indians continued their outrages, merely removing the 
scene from one section of the state to another. The 
ttiergetic proceedings of the citizens of Delaware 
county, restored peace and good order for the time, 
though disturbances occasionally took place in the ad- 
joining county of Schoharie. In May, one of the dep- 
uties of the sheriff of Columbia county was fired at 
several times, and severely wounded ; and in the follow- 
ing month the county of Cattaraugus, in the western 
part of the state, became the theatre where this insur- 
rectionary spirit was exhibited. But the crowning act 
of these seditious movements was committed in Dela- 
ware county,, on the 7th of August. -The under sheriff, 
''ivhile quietly and inoffensively engaged in the dis- 
cha]^ of his official duty," in open daylight, was shot 
dead in the midst of a crowd of spectators, some two 
hundred and fifty of whom were disguised and armed, 
and none ofiering to prevent the commission of the 
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offence, or to apprehend its perpetrator. From twelve 
to twenty guns were fired, and three baUs took ^S^t 
in the body of the unfortunate officer. This startling 
murder aroused the indignation of the whole commu«- 
nity, and every effort was made by the civil authorities 
to arrest those who were present at the. time of the oc- 
currence in disguise, or were suspected of having par- 
ticipated in the disturbances which resulted in this 
terrible catastrophe. But the Indians were so nume- 
rous, and so determined upon offering violent resistance 
to the officers of the law, that application was made to 
Governor Wright to issue his proclamation, declaring 
the county in A state of insurrection, and to order out 
a military force for the protection and security of the 
peaceable citizens of the county, and of the courts be- 
fore whom the offenders might be arraigned. On the 
27th of August, the governor issued his proclamation, 
in accordance with the provisions of the law passed at 
the previous session of the Legislature, and at the same 
time directed a body of troops to be mustered into the 
service of the state, and ordered on duty in the county 
of Delaware. The proclamation met with universal 
favor, except among the Anti-Renters. Its tone and 
manner were highly appropriate. After reciting the 
facts and circumstances which had impressed him with 
the belief that the proclamation was necessary, he thus 
addresses himself tojhe citizens of the state, and offers 
his advice to the parties in the controversy : — 

*' To the freeman of the state I can make no stros^r 
appeal than is presented in the simple narration of facts 
I have set forth. These facts show the regular prog- 
ress to its result in crime and blood, of every attempt 
to set aside the regularly constituted tribunals of civil 
society, organized for the protection of personal rights 
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and the redress of personal wrongs, and to make might 
the measure of right between citizen and citizen. Masks 
and disguises are never assumed to protect men in the 
performance of acts towards their neighbors, which the 
judgment and the conscience approve ; and no other 
acts will promote the peace, order, or prosperity of so- 
ciety, or the happiness, or true interest of him who per- 
forms the action. Secret oaths are only administered 
to add to the protection of the masks, when the con- 
science proclaims that he who is trusted to look behind 
the mask may be as dangerous as he who looks upon 
it ; that the danger is in the truth, and is to be appre- 
hended from all who can tell it. When the mind be- 
comes so deluded as to rely upon protections like these, 
and to act from the promptings which a sense of secu- 
rity of this character, if indulged, will never fail to en- 
gender, high crimes are the certain fruit, and the charm 
of the protection vanishes only when the guilt is in- 
curred. The intelligent freemen of our state will not 
seek to change their peaceful, and happy, and prosper*- 
ous institutions, the fruit of the toil and blood of our 
revolutionary fathers, for a government resting upon 
such a basis, and producing such fruits. Justice is the 
emblem of their government, and her light is truth. 

•*To the tenants who disapprove* of this disguised 
and armed force, and have refused to give their aid or 
countenance to its organization and action ; and they 
are believed to constitute a numerous and influential 
body of men ; the present presents a peculiarly appro- 
priate occasion to m%rk.moredi&tinctly their separation 
from proceedings which cannot fail to be fatal to a good 
cause, and to prejudice good men. If they feel that 
the tenures by which they hold their farms are onerous; 
not in accOTdance Vi^ith the genius of our institutions, or 
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the spirit of our people ; and that they ought tQ bi 
changed to freeholds ; let them see, and feel also, that 
the natural sympathies of the great body of our free- 
holders must be with them in these impressions, and 
that the sure way to avert these S3rmpathies, is to 
attempt to accomplish a worthy end by worthy 
means. Let them remember that their present tenures 
have resulted from voluntary contracts, freely entered 
into between themselves, or their worthy ancestors, and 
the landlords from whom they hold; and that the 
readiest, if not the only way, to make the change they 
desire, is by a contract equally voluntary, between 
themselves and those same landlords. Let them be 
assured that, if they fulfil their contracts hitherto, and 
offer terms of commutation of their titles, which are 
jiist, and which appear to be so to fair and impartial 
minds, an enlightened public opinion will bring about 
the acceptance of such terms by the landlords. 

" To the proprietors of these leasehold estates, the 
landlords of these tenants, the present crisis should not 
be without its lessons of wisdom. Indefensible as have 
been the attempts to repudiate their solemn contracts, 
and to wrest from them by force the remedies secured 
to them by the constitution and the laws for breaches 
of those contracts, they should not fail to see, at the 
foundation of these lawless proceedings, a rapidly 
growing dissatisfaction at the perpetuation of tenures, 
not in accordance wilh those by which the great body 
of the lands of our country are heM,&nd not consonant 
with the feelii^ of our peojde. And, while the power 
of the state must and will be exerted to enforce the 
law, protect private rights, preserve the peace and order 
of society, give security to the life of the citizen, and 
prevent the j^revalenoe of jatmrefay aad "vkdenoe^ 90^ 
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«s it rests in their power, they should be ready to re- 
move the causes of like troubles for the future, by a 
prompt and liberal arrangement of arrears of rent, 
whenever an opportunity shall offer ; and, by tendering 
generous terms to the tenants, upon which they will 
change the tenures to fee simple titles, put an end for- 
ever to this perpetual relation of landlord and tenant — 
a relation already so fruitful of anything but peace and 
prosperity to either of the parties. Even if it shall 
become necessary to emjrfoy the military power of the 
state to enforce the law, as connected with their pe- 
culiar interests, they should be prepared, upon all occa- 
sions and under all circumstances, to show to the public 
that it is no part of their object to be benefited in their 
pecuniary interests, by the misfortunes or the faults of 
their ill-advised and misguided tenants ; but that they 
are ready to consider, generously, the ability and the 
means for each tenant to pay, and, even if a coerced 
sale of his property must be the only rule of settlement, 
that they are prepared to become liberal purchasers at 
such sales. 

'^ To the disguised men themselves, and to those less 
worthy than they, who press them forward into the 
danger from which they themselves shrink, I have only 
to say that wrong acts never serve even a good cause ; 
that persistence in crime cannot mitigate the heavy 
weight upon the mind and conscience of the first crime ; 
and that no disguises are perfect enough to protect the 
heart from the eye of Him who sees its thoughts and 
intents. 

** For the sake of the character of our state, and rf 
our people, as well as for the peace, and prosperity, and 
harmony of our society, I earnestly hope that -the day 
Bwy not be distant, when I may be called upon to dis* 
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charge another and a far more pleasant duty, under a 
provision of the same law under which I now act» by 
revoking this proclamation. 

"Yet the law must be enforced. Our institutions 
must be preserved. Anarchy and violence must be 
prevented. The lives of our citizens must be protected, 
and murder must be punished. And when that portion 
of our citizens who, now transported by passion and 
led away by singular delusions, are ready to strike 
down the law and its ministers, shall become convinced 
that a different course is alike the part of wisdom and 
of duty, and shall again submit themselves to the laws 
of the state, then, and not before, can I expect to be 
permitted to perform that more pleasing duty." 

The prompt and energetic measures of the local and 
state authorities to enforce the laws, and provide for 
the due administration of justice, were attended with 
the most satisfactory results. The insurrection was 
quelled, order restored, and the courts and ofi&cers left 
free to exercise their functions, without hindrance or 
obstruction. The most searching examination was 
made into the circumstances attending the lamentable 
issue of these disturbances ; and a great number of 
persons concerned, either as accessories or principals, 
in the commission of the offence, were arraigned for 
trial. Several of them plead guilty, and were leniently 
dealt with. Others were tried and sentenced to tt^ 
state prison, and two of them were condemned to be 
hung. From the testimony taken on the trials of the 
persons convicted of murder, it appeared that neither 
actually committed the crime, or fired his weapon, 
though present armed and in disguise. Upon the unani- 
mous recommendation of the jurors by whom the (wo 
men were found guilty, Governor Wright commuted 
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their punishment from that of death, to imprisonment 
in the state prison during their natural lives. Among 
the arguments oflFered on the application for a commu- 
tation of punishment, it was said that these offences 
were of a political character, and therefore should be 
treated with more clemency. In his letter to the 
sheriff announcing his decision, the governor protested 
against entertaining such a doctrine, unless it was de- 
sired to add the crime of treason to the other offences 
which had been committed. ** I have been urged," he 
said, " to find a ground for commuting these sentences, 
in the consideration that the offences are political, and 
therefore entitled to a different, and more lenient treat- 
ment, than ordinary offences of similar grades. To my 
mind this consideration presents no meliorated aspect 
of this murder. If I could, in my classification, call 
this insurrection, commenced and prosecuted to resist 
the collection of admitted debts, a rebellion, or attempt 
at revolution of the state government, I should find, I 
fear, much mWe room to add the crime of treason to 
the catalogue already made up, than to discover a 
ground for indulgence in its political character." 

Early in December, it was certified to the governor 
by the principal civil authorities of the county of Dela- 
ware, ihat, in their belief, the insurrection was effec- 
tually quelled ; and on the 18th of the month he issued 
a second proclamation, revoking the previous one, to 
take effect from and after the 22nd. The firm and de- 
cided stand taken by the Executive throughout all these 
difficulties, called forth expressions of approbation from 
all parties, both in and out of the state. During the 
remainder of his administration, there were occasional 
acts of violence committed, but no disturbances of seri- 
ous magnitude. 
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At the annual election in 1845, the people approved 
the calling of a convention, by a most decisive voto^ 
Of the members of the Liegislature chosen at this time, 
a majority over all parties were in favor of the con* 
vention, and of the doctrines laid down in the veto of 
the governor. The next legislative session commenced 
on the 6th of January, 1846. The message contained 
a repetition of the sentiments in regard to the finances 
of the state, which were so ably presented at the sessicn 
of 1845, and congratulated the members of the Legis- 
lature upotf the fact, that much of the business ordi- 
narily coming before them would be referred to the 
convention that was soon to assemble. He stated that 
the violent proceedings of the tenants on the leasehold 
estates appeared to have terminated, and that, in his 
opinion, it wpi now proper to afford a redress of their 
grievances, if within the constitutional power of the 
Legislature; he therefore recommended the prospec- 
tive abolition of distress for rent, and the taxation of 
the reserved rents of landlords. Both suggestions 
were approved by the Legislature, and bills passed du- 
ring the session. The message also contained a rec- 
ommendation in favor of limiting the time for which 
leases of farming lands should be given, to a short pe- 
riod. The Legislature did not pass a law for that pur- 
pose, but an article to that effect was inserted by the 
convention in the revised constitution, and the reser- 
vation of quarter sales and fines for alienation was 
prohibited. The remaining proposition of the Anti- 
Renters, to allow them to dispute the titles of their 
landlords, which, according to well-settled princ^les 
of law, were acknowledged by taking leases and attor- 
mi^ to them, was not favorably regarded by the Leg- 
islature or the convention. 
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In 1845 a census of the state had been taken; and 
the duty of making a re-apportionment devolved upon 
the Legislature of 1846. The governor advised that a 
law should be passed at an early day, in order that the 
members of the convention to be chosen in April, 
might be elected under the new apportionment. On 
examining the statistics of the census, it was found, 
that by re-districting the state, the whigs and the friends 
of an immediate prosecution of the public works, would 
probably lose some of the delegates which they could 
elect under the existing law. They then united their 
strength, to defeat the passage of a bill appHcable to 
the convention. It was sustained by a majority, how- 
ever, and became a law in time for the election. 

The message of President Polk was likewise referred 
to by Governor Wright. He expressed his sincere 
gratification at the prospect of the re-establishment of 
the independent treasury, imder more propitious cir- 
cumstances than those which attended the enactment of 
the law in 1840, and avowed his cordial approbation 
of the views of the President in regard to the modifica- 
tion of the tariflT law of 1842. 

There were but few democratic members of the 
Legislature in 1846 opposed to the financial doctrines 
of the governor, but suflicient to thwart the wishes of 
the majority in some instances. The question of se- 
lecting a new state printer was to be decided at this 
session. A majority of the democratic members were 
opposed to the incumbent ; and a bill was introduced 
abolishing the office, in order to defeat the election of 
the candidate nominated in the caucus of the dem- 
ocratic members. The whigs supported the bill, and 
it passed both houses. The measure was unquestion- 
ably a proper one, lliou^ die cirr>qm«ta.nceg uzidier 
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which it was adopted might have been somewliat doabt- 
ful. Governor Wright was no factionist, and he dieer- 
fuUy affixed his signature to the bill. He did not ask 
whether friends or foes voted for a law that was con- 
stitutionally passed, and that the pubUc welfare required, 
but approved what he thought was just and proper for 
the reason that it was so. 

A short time previous to the adjournment of the 
Legislature in 1846, the intelligence of the commence- 
ment of hostilities between Mexico and the United 
States reached Albany. Resolutions in favor of sus- 
taining the National Government were passed with 
great unanimity. A requisition was soon after made 
upon the state of New York, for troops to aid in pros- 
ecuting the war. Governor Wright promptly bsued 
a proclamation, both eloquent in its language, and 
patriotic in its sentiments, calling for volunteers to en- 
rol themselves without delay ; and while he remained 
in office, he afforded every facility in his power to the 
authorities of the Union in obtaining the men and 
means which they required. 

The dissensions in the democratic party continued 
to exist during the session of 1846 ; but as one faction 
was largely in the majority, they did not appear of so 
much moment. Violent personal altercations took 
place in both Houses, that served to continue the im- 
bittered feelings which had sprung up, and the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative caucus held prior to the ad- 
joiurnment were not unanimously approved. A few 
of the members signed another address to their con- 
stituents, differing from that adopted by the majority, 
in its opposition to the course pursued by Govemoi 
Wright in regard to the completion of the public 
works. Other questions were naturally connected with 
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the main cause of division in the democratic party, and 
in the then state of feeling, the appointments to office 
attracted greater attention than they otherwise would 
have done. The governor was not ungrateful to those 
friends who had aided him in sustaining the principles 
upon which he placed so much value ; neither was the 
executive patronage bestowed upon them to the entire 
exclusion of others. Where county conventions of 
the party were held, he acted in accordance with their 
recommendations ; and in other cases, he endeavored 
to have the local appointments conform to the wishes 
of the majority. To satisfy all the applicants was an 
impossibility ; and if he failed in any case to under- 
stand the public sentiment aright, the error was unin- 
tentional. A. very great number of officers appointed 
by Governor Bouck were re-nominated by him ; and 
this, indeed, was his invariable rule, except where the 
majority of the democratic party in the particular 
locality appeared to be opposed. 

At the session of Congress which ended in the sum- 
mer of 1846, a new tariiST act was passed, materially 
changing the provisions of the law of 1842. It was 
not entirely conformable to the wishes of Mr. Wright, 
but the actual effect and operation of the law differed 
but slightly from that which he would have favored. 
The principle of protection in the restricted sense 
which he advocated was not abandoned, and the mo- 
nopoly features of former enactments were removed. 

The constitutional convention assembled in June. 
A majority of the members were democrats ; but party 
questions were not allowed, except very rarely, to in- 
terfere with the deliberations of that body. Its pro- 
ceedings were harmonious, and the constitution, as 
amended, adopted by a very large vote. The conven- 
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tioB decided that it was inexpedient to separate tfie 
Tarious articles, but submitted it as a whole. One of 
the most gratifying results of the convention, to Mr. 
Wright, was the incorporation into the constitution ci 
those financial doctrines for which he had been contend- 
ing ever since he first took his seat in the New York 
Senate. All the essential principles of the act of 1842, 
and of ** (he people's resolution," were made a part of 
the fundamental law of the state. The Legislature 
was forbidden to create a debt exceeding, at any time, 
one million of dollars in amount, and prohibited from 
loaning the public credit to individual associations or 
corporations. The payment of the state debt was 
secured out of the revenues annually accruing, and the 
unfinished works placed in their appropriate position 
of dependence upon the surplus remaining after supply- 
ing the means of discharging the liabilities already in- 
curred. The constitution also provided that no special 
act of incorporation should be passed ; thus preventing 
for the future such legislation as was witnessed in 1835 
and 1836. 

During the summer of 1846, the two sections of the 
democratic party co-operated together more harmoni- 
ously than they had done, and it was thought that the 
divisions would soon be healed. This might have been 
the case, if personal considerations, and private disap- 
pointments, had not continued to operate upon the minds 
of prominent members of both factions. The influence 
of the national administrajtion, too, was exerted to se- 
cure the election of members of Congress in the state 
of New York, who were in favor of supporting its 
measures in relation to the war with Mexico, irrespec- 
tive of the slavery question connected with the subject. 
That section of the party with whose views Mr. Wright 
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sympathized, though he never approved the violent and 
indiscreet denunciations of the heated partisans among 
them, any more than he participated in the bitter and 
vindictive manner of the opposing faction, had declared 
their hostility to any extension of the slave territory ; 
and therefore, the course pursued by the officers of the 
National Government, and those enjoying its patronage, 
produced new differences, and new collisions, which 
prevented the restoration of good feeling or harmony. 
The democratic state convention was held in October. 
Governor Wright had been urged to decline a re-nomi- 
nation ; but this would only have resulted in further 
divisions, and he did not attempt to influence the pro- 
ceedings of the convention, either oneway or the other. 
If the delegates desired him again to become a candi- 
date, he was disposed to act in accordance with their 
wishes. He had not sought the office, but it rested 
with his party friends to say whether he should remain 
in it, since his original acceptance had been given in 
pursuance of their emphatic request. Those democratic 
journals in the state friendly to the unfinished canals, 
and disposed to advance the projects of the national 
administration, advised the selection of a new man as 
a candidate for governor. This movement met with 
very little favor, and but few scattering votes were 
given in the convention. Mr. Wright received one 
hundred and twelve votes out of one hundred and 
twenty-eight, on the inforflial ballot. His nomination 
was then made unanimous, except that a single dele- 
gate voted against the motion. 
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The decision of the state convention upon the finan- 
cial questions, out of which had arisen the dissensions 
in the democratic party, was not entirely satisfactory 
to the friends of the public works that remained unfin- 
ished. The mode pointed ©ut in the constitution for 
appropriating a portion of the surplus revenues to their 
completion appeared slow and tedious. Those persons, 
in particular, whose pecuniary interests were directly 
affected by the suspension of operations, did not con- 
ceal their objections to the article which had been 
adopted, and their intention to vote against the ratifica- 
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tion. They were not pleased with the small sum which, 
in the most favorable condition of the finances, would 
probably be set apart for the prosecution of the works, 
nor with the prohibition against creating a new debt 
for other objects of tRe same character. It was sug- 
gested soon after the convention adjourned, that an 
amendment might be proposed to render these restric- 
tions less severe, in case a majority of the people ap- 
proved the constitution. This announcement con- 
tented the greater number of those who desired to see 
the canals speedily finished ; but the contractors, and 
others bearing a similar relation to the works, were 
unwilling to vote in its favor, even with this prospect 
before them. Experience had shown, that a minority, 
though few in numbers, might prevent the adoption of 
an amendment ; and notwithstanding the constitution 
was modified in that respect, they saw that it would 
still occupy two or three years to perfect an alteration, 
where there was any decided opposition manifested. 

The changes in the judiciary system made by the 
amended constitution, were also unpopular in some 
sections of the state. The election of judges, and of 
so many other officers who had formerly been selected 
by the appointing power, by the people themselves, 
through the ballot boxes, was likewise a new feature 
that did not meet the approbation of many who felt at- 
tached to the old manner of appointment, and were not 
disposed to regard such innovaticHis with much favor. 
These objections, however, were principally confined to 
the eastern part of the state ; but in the middle and 
western counties the main difiiculty was the financial 
article. 

During the session of the Legislature in 1846, eSortM 
were made to induce the governor to pardon the indi* 
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viduals concerned in the disturbances in the eountias 
of Columbia and Delaware, who had been sentenced 
to the state prison ; but he declined any further inter- 
ference, at that time, on their behali^ alleging as his 
reason for the refusal, that a proper regard for the dig* 
nity of the law, the character of the state, and the 
security of its citizens, seemed to him to require that 
they should be kept in confinement, at least until a 
more healthy tone of sentiment pi*evailed in the dbtricts 
where the difficulties had existed* These af^ications 
were renewed by the friends of the prisoners, at vari- 
ous intervals, in the course of the summer, and just 
before the fall election they were pressed with unusual 
warmth. A large number of the Anti- Renters origi* 
nally belonged to the democratic party, and they were 
very anxious that Governor Wright should place him* 
self in such a position as to obtain the votes of themselves 
and of all who thought with them. Although his official 
acts had appeared harsh and severe, they were forced 
to admire the unbending integrity and stem indepen- 
dence which he had displayed. His recommendations 
to the L^slature, and the prompt action that £(^owed 
them, had softened, to a great extent, the angry feeUngs 
which had occasioned the outbreak, and they were by 
no means inclined to oppose his re-election. But the 
release of the prisoners was the object at which they 
aimed, and that would and must be the consideration, 
fyr their votes. When they found that he would not 
yield to their petitions, they attempted to draw from 
him a promise, or a pledge, that at some future time 
their request would be granted. His answer was wor- 
thy of the man — ^worthy of the governor. He would 
give no promises, no pledges, save that his duty should 
be discharged to the best of his ability. Though imlika 
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the proud aad haugjbty Roman^ who could npt siympa* 
thize with the people, aad would have betrayed. them to 
their foes — ^though unlike Coriolanus in all besides, yet» 
with hioi, he despised the vile means which dema- 
gogues erajrioyed to win the public favor. If he re- 
mained in office, none should complain that the execu- 
tive clemency was withheld when it might be properly 
bestowed ; but he would not sully his reputation with 
a blot that no honor or dignity could ever have effaced. 

When the Anti-Rent convention was held, the selec- 
tion of Governor Wright, as their candidate for gover- 
nor, was urged by many of liis over-zealous friends ; 
but the majority required something more tangible 
than mere expectations ; they knew his character, and 
they were fearful that they might look to him in vain. 
The whig delegates were more positive in their pledges 
for the nominee of the whig convention, and the Anti- 
Renters decided to support him at the election, together 
with the candidate for lieutenant-governor nominated 
by the democratic party. 

At the November election in 1846, there were about 
four hundred thousand votes cast for the office of gov- 
ernor. In addition to the nominations of the two great 
parties, both the Abolitionists and the Native Americans 
had separate tickets, each of which received a consid- 
erable number of votes. The majority in favor of the 
amended constitution, was nearly one hundred and 
thirty thousand. John Young, the whig candidate for 
governor, who was also supported by the Anti-Renters, 
was elected over Mr. Wright, by upwards of eleven 
thousand majority. 

It is as unpleasant a task, as it is ungracious, to attempt 
to explain away a political overthrow. . If the people 
will not vote for a candidate in sufficient numbeiB to 
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elect him, he is sure to be defeated. In ordinary cases, 
that is explanation enough; but there are reasons of 
more than usual importance, why the causes which 
prevented the success of Mr. Wright should be made 
known. It was claimed by his friends, and, perhaps, 
truly claimed, that notwithstanding his defeat, there 
was not a more popular man in the state. One thing 
is certain : there was not another member of the party 
to which he belonged, who could have obtained any- 
thing like the vote he received ; and there were very 
few, if there was one, who would not have been openly 
opposed at the polls, by great numbers of those profess- 
ing to entertain the same political sentiments. 

Although Mr. Young was elected by the Anti-Rent 
vote, and would have been defeated if the democrats 
belonging to that faction had supported Mr. Wright, 
the latter could have succeeded even against such odds, 
had he been sustained by the strength of his party, as 
usually manifested at such an election. The returns 
plainly indicate, that in those sections of the state 
where the feeling in regard to the completion of the 
unfinished canals, was more decided in its character, he 
failed to receive a cordial or united support. In some 
counties out of the Anti-Rent districts, the falling off in 
the democratic votes was out of all proportion with that 
in other counties, while the whig candidate received a 
higher number than was given to Mr. Fillmore in 1844. 
A great many, doubtless, who did not concur in the 
opinions of Mr. Wright upon questions of state policy, 
out of regard for his high name and eminent abilities, 
unhesitatingly gave him their suffrages. But those 
who were so much dissatisfied with the constitution, in 
c<Misequence of the financial article contained in it, as 
to vote against its ratification, were not favorable to 
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Ills re-election. Other causes may have been alleged 
for their dissatisfaction with the state ticket ; but it is 
, quite evident, that if Mr. Wright had not signed the 

^ convention bill, and not vetoed the appropriation of 

^ the surplus, he would not have asked for their votes in 

vain. They were willing to foi^ive his opposition to 
the construction of the lateral canals ; his recommen- 
dation of a state tax in 1832; and his firm and un- 
shrinking course in maintaining the letter and the spirit 
of the stop and tax law. They might even have over- 
looked his determination not to countenance an increase 
of the state debt, for any purpose whatsoever, except an 
extraordinary emergency should arise ; but his appro- 
bation of the convention bill was an unpardonable 
offence. So long as the statute book alone contained 
the record which they desired occasionally to modify, 
they might have been satisfied to see him remain in the 
office of governor ; and it i« not unlikely that they 
would have given him their votes. But Mr. Wright 
had held the powers in his hands ; it had rested with 
him to say whether there should be a convention ; he 
had decided in favor of it, because the people desired 
him to do so ; and the result had been the adoption of 
the financial article. This feature in the constitution 
^ was opposed to their interests, and how could they be 

expected to sustain that man, who, more than all others, 
had advocated and defended the principles therein im- 
bodied, and had been such a prominent instrument in 
establishing it so firmly that it could not be easily 
changed ? *Some might have done it, who looked to 
the future rather than to the present; who admired 
him for his firmness and independence, and honored 
him for that he would not surrender his convictions of 

10* 
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the right for the sake of a transient popularity — bat 
they most certainly did not do this. 

Local difficulties and dissensions also reduced Mr. 
Wright's vote to some extent. The regular nomina- 
tions in several counties were not regarded by either 
of the factions. Long-cherished animosities, and con- 
tinued strife and contention, had produced their legiti- 
mate fruits. Ostensibly, there was no division in the 
party; but, in fact, there was nothing that could be 
called unity or harmony. The influence of the na- 
tional administration was not exerted in behalf of Mr. 
Wright; and this was another cause of his defeat. 
The new constitution of the state divested him of all 
patronage, and when the General Government might 
have essentially aided him, it was busied in attempting 
to secure members of Congress who were supposed to 
be free from his control. 

But these considerations may be said to have been 
of Uttle moment. Mr. Wright was defeated. An im- 
portant question in regard to the finances of the state, 
had been agitated for more than twenty years ; after 
this long struggle, he, and those who acted with him, 
had succeeded in incorporating their views into the 
constitution ; it was natural for divisions to spring up, 
and that he should be one of the first to feel them. It 
was what he had long anticipated. When he left the 
Senate of the United States, he knew the time for 
determining the question, which had been adjourned 
when he left the office of comptroller, would soon come. 
He was prepared to meet it. His principles had under- 
gone no change. They were firm and irrevocable ; and 
successful too, though he who upheld them was defeated, 
at the same election which witnessed their ratification. 

Mr. Wright had long entertained the wish to be re- 
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UeTed from the cares and responsibilities of office, and 
no personal consideration caused him to regret his 
defeat. In a letter written to a friend within a few 
mcoiths after the election, he referred to the circum- 
stances under which his immediate connection with 
public affairs had terminated, in a tone very far re- 
moved from bitterness ot complaint. " You do me but 
juAtice," says the letter, " in assuming that the regret 
I have felt, and yet feel, at my political defeat, last fall, 
is much more on account of my friends^ — those who 
have been friends through good and through evil report, 
and who have claims upon me which I never could, in 
any situation, have discharged, than on my own account. 
Indeed, I had long been sensible that it was time for 
me to retire, and felt a strong presentiment that, if I did 
not do it voluntarily, I should find myself compelled to 
do it without my consent, before much more time could 
dapse. I was so perfectly convinced, when I consulted 
to be governor, that the termination would be just when 
and as it has been, that I can scarcely say I have been 
disappointed. Still, I am now perfectly satisfied that it 
was my duty to yield upon that occasion, and that my 
friends did right to urge me to it. Had it not been 
done, and our state had been lost in 1844, the failure 
of our party, and our measures and principles in the 
nation, would have beennmputed to us, and to me 
prominently. That would have placed us in a worse 
position than we are now in, and the fault would have 
been said to be, and would have been believed to be, 
ours; while now we are blameless, and have only 
shared the fate too often met by honest men, that of a 
defeat in an attempt to carry out and establish honest 
principles. Still, there has been something very re- 
markable in the passage of events. The Independent 
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Treasury has been established and is in operation. We 
have succeeded in establishing the most sound and safe 
financial principles in our new constitution, and yet the 
party, which alone as a party was favorable to these 
reforms, was beaten at the very election which adopted 
them. All this shows that our principles possess a 
strength with our people which our men do not." 

In the same letter, he refers more particularly to the 
pleasure he had experienced in returning to private life- 
''Personally," says he, **I am content as a man can 
be, and not a day passes that I do not find cause for joy, 
that I am out of the way and clear from the cares and 
responsibilities of these ever-perplexing public afiairs. 
I have no ambitions to gratify, and no griefs to indulge, 
and I take a pleasure I cannot express in feeling free to 
express my opinions as a private citizen." 

The adverse influences at Washington which had 
contributed to Mr. Wright's defeat, and his position 
with respect to the national administration, were made 
frequent subjects of comment after the election, and 
during the winter of 1847. The question as to the 
annexation of Texas, was disposed of; but the war 
with Mexico had introduced a new topic for political 
discussions. Similar questions had often been brought 
forward, since the original formation of the confederacy, 
and had always given rise to protracted debates in 
Congress. At the time of the commencement of hos- 
tilities with the Mexican republic, it was supposed that 
the war would be of short duration, and the terms upon 
which a peace should be negotiated began to be con- 
sidered. It was generally understood that the large 
amount of claims held by citizens of the United States 
against that Government, and of those in prospective 
which would be urged on the suspension of difficulties. 
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IMS an indemnity for expenses, could not be satisfied 
without yielding up a portion of her territory beyond 
the original limits of Texas. Slavery did not exist in 
the northern provinces of Mexico, and it was urged by 
those members of Congress who were opposed to the 
extension of that institution, that measures should be 
taken to prohibit its introduction into any territory 
that might be acquired. Near the close of the session 
of Congress, ending in the summer of 1846, President 
Polk requested that an appropriation of two (afterwards 
three) millions of dollars should be made, to be em- 
ployed by him in concluding a peace with Mexico, if an 
opportunity were presented during the recess. A bill 
for that purpose was Introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives ; and while the subject was under discus- 
sion, Mr. Wilmot, a democratic member from Pennsyl- 
vania, moved that a clause be added to the bill, in the 
following terms : — 

** Provided, That there shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in any territory on the continent 
of America which shall hereafter be acquired by, or 
annexed to the United States, by virtue of this appro- 
priation, or in any other manner whatsoever, except for 
crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed. Provided always, That any person escaping 
into that territory, from whom labor or service is law- 
fully claimed in any one of the United States, such 
person may be lawfully reclaimed and carried out of 
such territory to the person claiming his or her ser- 
vice." 

The object of proposing this amendment, now known 
as " The Wilmot Proviso," was to prohibit the intro- 
duction of slavery into that portion of Mexico which 
nodght be surrendered to the United States, so long as 
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the territorial character was preserved; and wheti 
states were formed and admitted into the Union, the 
matter would come under their control. The proviso 
was sustained by a majority in the House of Represen- 
tatives — ^the members from New York unanimously 
voting in its favor — but it was stricken out in the Senate, 
and the bill failed to become a law. 

The views of Mr. Wright upon this question were 
not then made known, though it was generally under- 
stood that he concurred in the vote given by the mem« 
bers of Congress from his own state. The President, 
and a majority of the cabinet, were favorable to the 
slaveholding interest ; and as there were several candi-^ 
dates for the succession to the presidency among the 
latter, they were not reluctant to engage in an attempt 
to weaken his influence and popularity in New York, 
and in the Union at large. It was said, that he had 
placed himself in opposition to the administration, which 
had taken a stand against the proviso, and would coun- 
tenance no proposition of that character, unless it con- 
templated the extension of the Missouri compromise 
line to such new territory as might be acquired from 
Mexico; and, in the winter of 1847, circumstances 
transpired which, it was alleged, fully substantiated the 
charge that had been made. At the second session of 
the twenty-ninth Congress, Preston King, the represen- 
tative from the congressional district in which Mr. 
Wright resided, and his warm personal and political 
friend, became the mover of the Wilmot Proviso, as an 
amendment to the appropriation bill, by which the sum 
asked for in 1846 was placed at the disposal of the 
President. All the members from New York, except 
three of the democrats, some or all of whom had op- 
posed the re-nomination of Governor Wright, supported 
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Mr. King's proposition. While the subject was stiU 
pending in Congress, the following resolutions of in- 
struction were adopted in the New York Legislature, 
by the votes of the whig members and of those who 
occupied the same ground with Mr. Wright in regard 
to state politics : — 

"Resolved, That if any territory is hereafter ac- 
quired by the United States, or annexed thereto, the 
act by which such territory is acquired or annexed, 
whatever such act may be, should contain an unalter- 
able, fundamental article or provision, whereby slavery 
or involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime, shall be forever excluded from the territory ac- 
quired or annexed. 

" Resolved, That the senators in Congress from this 
state be instructed, and that the representatives in Con- 
gress from this state be requested, to use their best 
efforts to carry into effect the views expressed in the 
foregoing resolutions." 

Mr. Wright was still in Albany at the time these res- 
olutions were before the Legislature, and did not con- 
ceal his approbation of the sentiments expressed in 
them. From this fact, and from the known friendly 
relations existing between himself and Mr. King, it was 
inferred that he was in favor of the Wilmot Proviso. 
Before noticing his position, as subsequently defined 
by himself, it will not be out of place to refer to a few 
historical facts connected, in the public mind, with this 
question, though only indirectly affecting it. 

The principle involved in the Wilmot Proviso was 
very different from any of a similar nature which khd 
been previously discussed, in or out of Congress. In 
1764, Thomas Jefferson, as chairman of a committee, 
a majority of whom were from slaveholding states re* 
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ported a plan in the old Congress of the Confederation, 
for the government of the " Western Territory," now 
composing the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin. This plan embraced the condi- 
tion — ^that after the year 1800, there should be neither 
slavery, nor involuntary servitude, in any of the states 
to be formed out of such territory, otherwise than in 
punishment of crimes. The ordinance containing this 
proviso did not receive a vote of two-thirds, and there- 
fore was not adopted. But in 1787 an ordinance was 
passed, in relation to the North-western territory, which 
contained an article absolutely prohibiting slavery 
therein.* Of this article the Wilmot Proviso is al- 
most a literal transcript. In 1789, the first Congress 
under the federal constitution re-enacted the ordinance 
of 1787. Mr. Madison was among its most prominent 
supporters, and Washington approved and signed it. 
This measure was a concession on the part of the 
slaveholding interest. The free states yielded nothing 
-because there was nought to yield. Under the laws 
then in existence, the territory was slaveholding terri- 
tory. Virginia, a slave state, had the largest and the 
strongest claim in it. The slave states made a volun- 
tary surrender to the free states, and agreed that slavery 
should not continue or be extended north of the Ohio 
River, in a portion of territory belonging to the Union 
previous to and at the time of the adoption of the con- 
stitution. 

Since the organization of the Federal Government, 
Louisiana and Florida have been acquired by purchase, 
aiil Texas, originally forming a part of the former, has 
been restored, after having once been ceded to Spain. 
Slavery existed in all these provinces, at the time of 
* Article 6. 
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their acquisition or annexation. Out of the Louisiana 
purchase three states have been formed — Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Missouri. Louisiana was admitted im- 
mediately after the purchase. Missouri applied for 
admission in 1819, and then the question arose which 
was settled by what has been called the Missouri com- 
promise. Those who desired to make Missouri a free 
state, insisted that if it had formed part of the' Union at 
the time the ordinance of 1787 was passed, it would 
have been included within the North-west territory ; 
and not only did they urge that argument, but they 
demanded that slavery should be prohibited in aH new 
states, not comprised within the original boundaries of 
the United States, "as a condition of their admission 
into the Union." On the other hand it was contended, 
that the territory was slave territory at the time of the 
purchase, and that the only real point in dispute had 
been settled by the admission of Louisiana. The prin- 
ciple then maintained by the members of Congress 
from the northern states went far beyond that of the 
Wilmot Proviso ; but public opinion in that section of 
the Union was strong and decided in its opposition to 
the admission of Missouri, if slavery was not prohibited. 
In 1820, a resolution was unanimously passed in the 
New York Legislature, of which Martin Van Buren, 
Roger Skinner, Samuel Young, and other distinguished 
men, were at that time members, instructing their 
senators and representatives to oppose the admission 
of any state, not contained in the original boundaries 
of the confederacy, without making the prohibition ** an 
indispensable condition/' After a long and ardent 
contest, the slave states again yielded up a portion of 
their territory, and on the 6th of March, 1820, an act 
was passed authorizing the admission of Missouri, but 
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torever prohibiting " slavery or involuntary servitude^' 
in the remaining part of the Louisiana purchaie lying 
north of 86 degrees, 30 minutes, north latitude. 

Florida was slave territory at the time of its acquisi-' 
tion, and when it applied for admission, no attempi was 
made to revive the question which had been disposed 
of in the case of Louisiana. When the project for the 
annexation of Texas came before Congress, there was 
a reason for extending the Missouri compromise line 
to her territory, because it had formed a part of the 
original Louisiana purchase. No one then thought of 
extending the compromise to free territory. The South 
did not ask it — ^and the North would never have con- 
sented. 

The subject of contention in the settlement of all 
these questions — ^in the passage of the ordinance of 
1787; the Louisiana and Florida purchases; the ad- 
mission of Missouri ; and the annexation of Texas — 
where any contention took place, was either in regard 
to the acquisition of slave territory, or to the division 
of slave territory between the free and slave states. 
The Wilmot Proviso presented a question differing as 
widely from any before agitated as one pole is separated 
from the other. It had reference solely to the acquisi- 
tion of free territory, and to the extension of slavery 
where it was unknown ; and it is for this reason, that 
no compromise in the adoption of the federal constitu- 
tion, no compromise which has since been made, has any 
legitimate connection with it. When the Proviso was 
" first introduced, it was urged that the soil and climate 
of New Mexico and California, portions of whose ter- 
ritory, if any, were to be acquired, were not congenial 
to the existence of slavery, and therefore the prohibi 
tion was unnecessary^ and calculated but to provoke 
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faid feelkig and prodace divlsiiHis and dibss^isions. B9I 
this same ai^ument was worn threadbare at the titne 
of the Louisiana purchase. It was then . said» thai 
slavery would never extend to the northern portions 
of that territory ; that there were a few slaves in the 
settlements along the Mississippi, but it was idle to 
think of employing them in the interior ; and that it 
would be very unwise to legislate at all upon the sub* 
ject. What was the result ? — Besides Louisiana properi 
and Texas, since restored, two slave states, Arkansas 
and Missouri, were f(n*med; slavery extended as far 
north as the 41st degree of latitude, and was checked 
only by the prohibition in the act of 1820. The friends 
<rf the Wilmot Proviso thought there was no time like 
the present to decide so important a question; and that 
the evil they apprehended should be guarded against 
at the time of the acquisition of any new territory. In 
their view, the principle was of too much value to be 
trifled with — ^it was not whether slavery should be pro- 
tected where it had an existence, as was done by the 
federal constitution — ^not whether slave territory should 
be annexed to the Union — ^not whether an equitable 
division should be made of such territory between the 
free and the slave states — ^but whether the American 
Government should become the propagandist of slavery, 
and seek to implant it upon free soil. 

It was in this light Mr. Wright regarded it; and 
hence it was, that he would have felt bound to oppose 
the administration o( Mr. Polk, or any other admuiis- 
tration, if it sought to acquire territory for the extension 
of slavery. His sentiments were freely expressed to 
his friends, though he endeavored to avoid making 
them topics of discussion in the public prints. On the 
15th of April 1847, he wrote to a gentleman in the 
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city of New York,* in rejdy to a letter making m- 
qoiries as to his opinions, in order to correct' what were 
•apposed to be misrepresentations of them, and stated, 
in definite terms, his position with respect to the prin- 
ciple of the Wilmot Proviso. He said : — 

^ If the question had been propounded to me, at any 
period of my public Hfe— * Shall the arms of the Union 
be employed to conquer, or the money of the Union be 
used to purchase territory, now constitutionally free, 
for the purpose of planting slavery upon it' — I should 
have answered, No I And this answer to this question 
is the Wilmot Proviso, as I understand it. I am sur- 
prised that any one should suppose me capable of en- 
tertaining any other opinion, or giving any other an- 
swer, as to such a proposition." 

The letter of Mr. Wright in which this passage 
occurs, was not intended at the time for publication ; 
but the same letter contained a request, that it should 
be distinctly announced in the columns of a democratic 
paper in New York, " that he was opposed in principle 
to the conquest, or purchase of territory, now free, for 
the purpose of incorporating slavery upon it ; that he 
thought it an appropriate time to declare that principle, 
when an appropriation was asked to purchase the terri- 
tory ; and that such, a declaration, made at such a time, 
was not in opposition to the administration, unless it 
was avowed that the administration wished to acquire 
th/5 territory for the extension of slavery, in which case 
he would think the administration wrong and the dec- 
laration right." 

Mr. Wright did regret that Mr. King became the 
mover of the Proviso, because it was supposed to 
have been done after a consultation with him, though 

* Hon. J, H. Titiw. 
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in fact he was entirely ignorant of that gentleman's 
intentions ; but at no time did he disapprove of his 
course, or entertain any other sentiment except that 
of cordial concurrence in the principle of the Wilmot 
Proviso. The preservation of the federal constitution 
was as dear — the rights for which his fathers contended, 
by the side of their southern brethren, at Saratoga and 
Monmouth, at Camden and Yorktown, were as sacred 
to him— as if he himself had perilled his life in their 
defence. On all public occasions, whether in the Sen- 
ate or before the people, the influence of his example 
and advice were in favor of the sacred compromises 
of 1787. At Watertown, with reference to this same 
question of slavery, he said: "Yet the institution 
exists among us. It existed in our state when the 
federal constitution was formed. The convention of 
'87 — the wisest body of men, unquestionably, that ever 
has assembled for civil purposes within the history of 
the world — ^made the compromises which enabled them 
to form the* Union. Without it the Union never would 
have existed. What were they ? — To leave the exist- 
ence, the measure and management of slavery, exclu- 
sively to each state for itself We, most wisely and 
gradually abolished it with us. — ^Other states, whether 
from choice or compulsion it does not become me to 
say, have not advanced so rapidly. But there is not 
one provision in that sacred instrument, which I would 
less willingly disturb. It is to me as sacred as any of 
the others — and whilst I live, so far as my voice and 
action is concerned, the guardianship and disposition 
of it shall be left to those among whom it exists, with- 
out interference from me." 

From this declaration Mr. Wright never departed. 
He was always ready to do everything in his power to 
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Bdcaxe that protection to the slayehdding interest whidi 
was guaranteed by the constitution ; but he did not 
approve of acquiring new tesritory to extend the insti- 
tution where it had no existence. He was willing, at 
any time, to approjHriate the means belonging to the 
Greneral Government, for the purpose of sustaining the 
national honor and dignity and character ; but he did 
not desure that the blood of the American soldier should 
fertilize a foreign soil, that it might be cultivated by 
the slave. He was willing, in a just and righteous 
cause, that the Stars and Stripes should be planted on 
the highest peak of the Cordilleras, if they could wave 
in the sunlight and the breeze, unsullied and spotle^ 
as the signal of freedom, but never to be borne there as 
the herald of oppression. 

Mr. Wright's term of office as governor of the state 
of New York, expired on the last day of December 
1846, and in the month of February following he re- 
turned to his residence at Canton. His retirement to 
private life was to him, personally, a source of great 
gratification. In one of his letters written in April, he 
said that he could '' scarcely yet realize the sensation," 
and that he had not known before *' what a relief it 
would be to find himself again a free man." There 
are few men who, in his situation, would have been so 
easily contented to lay aside their c^cial honors, and, 
like Cincinnatus, return again to the noblest of all pro- 
fessions—that of the tillers of the soil. To his happy 
and cheerful diq)osition it was no sacrifice — ^but a pure 
and welcome joy. Indeed, his only regret was, that he 
was compelled to remain at home, and prevented from 
visiting his friends as he wished to do, for fear lest he 
might be charged with seeking some other and higher 
honor. '' If I were to attempt to tell you/' he sai4 in 
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a letter written to a fiiend in Maine, excusing himself 
and Mrs. Wright from paying an anticipated visit, 
^ how happy we make ourselves at our retired home, 
I fear you would scarcely be able to credit me. I even 
yet realize every day, and every hour, the relief from 
public cares and perplexities and respcmsibilities ; and 
if any thought about temporal affairs could make me 
more uneasy than another, it would be the serious 
thought that I was again to take upon myself, in any 
capacity, that ever pressing load. I am not, however, 
troubled with any such thought, and am ooiy occasion- 
ally a little vexed that I am constantly suspected of 
cherishing further vain and unreasonable ambitions. 

" I cannot make my visit to you this year. I have 
become a farmer in earnest, though upon a very hum- 
ble scale, and I find Httle leisure for recreation. I 
labor steadily, and enjoy my food and sleep as no poli- 
tician can. My land is new and hard to work, so that 
I have not the pleasure of show and appearance, but 
a call for the more work. Even if my businei§s would 
permit, I should not dare to travel this year, as I should 
be suspected of doing it for sinister purposes, which 
would destroy to me all the pleasures of journeying, 
and cause me to be received and treated as a moving 
beggar, not for bread, which might be excused, but for 
favors I do not ask. After this year I shall be relieved 
from this embarrassment; and then I hope the time 
may come when I can visit your state, and yourself 
and family, and have the pleasure of fishing with you 
for cod, without the suspicion of being a fisher of 
men." 

The playful tone of this letter indicates anything 
but the existence of disappointed ambition. The heart 
of the writer was free as the air be breathed. A load 
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of care and responsibility had been removed from his 
shoulders. For nearly a quarter of a century — all the 
best part of his life — ^he had been in the service of the 
state or of the nation. He had barely commenced the 
practice of his profession when he was elected to the 
state Senate, and from that time, until within a few 
months previous, he had continued in oiBce. He was 
frequently mentioned in connection with the" presi- 
dency in the summer of 1847, and a number of demo- 
cratic papers in the northern states inserted his name 
in their columns, as their candidate for the nomination. 
It has been said, that that high office should " neither 
be sought, nor refused." Mr. Wright did not seek it, 
though he might not have refused had it been tendered 
to him. There was no false delicacy in his reluctance 
to be considered as an aspirant for the office. He saw 
that if he was nominated, his opinions on the Wilmot 
Proviso would become the- subject of comment, and 
the presidential contest might assume a sectional rather 
than a party character. He was desirous that this 
should be avoided, and expressed his feelings with en- 
tire frankness. In a letter dated in July, he said : — 

" I wish you to believe me, when I tell you that I 
write upon this subject, (the presidency,) wholly free 
from personal embarrassment. I never have been vain 
enough to aspire to this high office, and if I had desired 
it ever so strongly, I am not so blind as not to see that 
the present period presents no opportunity for a candi- 
date such as I should be. I tell you the truth, however, 
when I say, elevated as it is, and is justly considered, 
I do not wish the office. 

''My acquaintance with it has long since satisfied 
me, that no man should aspire to it who has not a 
stronger hold upon the feeling of the country than I 
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have ; and that if ^obtained, it will give to such a man 
neither pleasure nor honor. I am not a candidate for 
the office, and have no feeling about who shall be can- 
didates, beyond my deep feeling for the country and 
, its institutions, and for the democratic party and its 

^ principles, upon the success of which I think the coun- 

try and our institutions must rely for prosperity and 
success." 

During the session of Congress ending in August 
1846, the river and harbor bill, making appropriations 
exceeding thirteen hundred thousand dollars in amount, 
passed both Houses, but was vetoed by the President, 
upon the ground that a number of the works specified 
were not proper objects of expenditure on the part of 
the General Government, and also, that the money was 
needed to carry on the war with Mexico. The veto 
excited astonishment, and was quite unpopular in the 
northern states, and particularly in the vicinity of the 
western lakes and rivers, upon which a considerable 
share of the appropriation was proposed to have been 
expended. The subject was of vast importance to the 
inhabitants of that section of the Union, and it was 
suggested that a convention of the friends of the im- 
provements should be held, to deliberate upon the 
I proper measures to be taken to obtain the desired as- 

" sistance from the national authorities. The conven- 

tion met at Chicago, on the 5th of July, 1847. The 
attendance was large from all parts of the country in- 
terested in the completion of the works provided for in 
the bill vetoed by the President. Almost every promi- 
nent man at the North was invited to attend, and ad- 
dress the convention. Several were present, and 
others sent letters expressive of their views. Among 
the latter was Mr. Wright. His letter was warmly 
11 
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commended by members of both parties, and was ad- 
mitted to be the ablest written on the occasion. The 
following extract from it will long be remembered by 
those who valued his opinions upon this great ques« 
tion: — 

"Were it possible for me to attend the proposed 
convention, without an unreasonable sacrifice, I should 
most gladly do so, as my location gives me a strong 
feeling in reference to the prosperity and safety of the 
commerce of the lakes. — The subject of the improve- 
ment of the lake harbors is one which my service in 
Congress has rendered somewhat familiar to me in a 
legislative aspect, while my personal travel upon the 
two lower lakes has made the necessity for these im- 
provements manifest to my senses. 

" I am aware that questions of constitutional power 
have been raised, in reference to appropriations of 
money by Congress for the improvement of the lake 
harbors; and I am well convinced that honest men 
have sincerely entertained strong scruples upon this 
point ; but all my observation and experience have in- 
duced me to believe that these scruples, where the in- 
dividual admits the power to improve the Atlantic 
harbors, arises from a want of acquaintance with the 
lakes and the commerce upon them, and an inability 
to believe the facts in relation to that commerce, when 
truly stated. It is not easy for one, familiar with the 
lakes and the lake commerce, to realize the degree of 
incredulity, as to the magnitude and importance of 
both, which is found in the minds of, honest and well- 
informed men, residing in remote portions of the Union, 
and having no personal acquaintance with either; 
whUe I do not f^ollect an instance of a member of 
Congress, who has travelled the lakes, and observed 
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the commerce upon them, within the last ten yean^ 
requiring any further evidence or argument, to induce 
him to admit the constitutional power and the pro* 
priety of appropriations for the lake harbors, as much 
as for those of the Atlantic coast. 

" I have long been of the opinion, therefore, that to 
impress the minds of the people of ail portions of the 
Union with a realizing sense of the facts as they are, 
in relation to these inland seas, and their already vast 
and rapidly increasing commerce, would be all that is 
required to secure such appropriations as the state of 
the national treasury will from time to time permit, fcur 
the improvement of the lake harbors. I mean the im- 
provement of such harbors as the body of the lake 
commerce requires for its convenience and safety, as 
contra distinguished from the numerous applications 
for these improvements, which the various competing 
local interests upon the shores of the lakes may 
prompt ; and I make this distinction, because my own 
observation has shown that applications for harbor im- 
provements at the public expense are made and passed, 
within a distance of a very few miles, and at locations 
where, from the natural position of the lake and coast, 
a good harbor at either point would secure to the com- 
merce of the lake all the convenience and safety of 
duplicate improvements. Much of the difficulty of 
'obtaining appropriations grows out of these conflicting 
applications ; and the sternness with which all are 
passed as necessary to the lake commerce, ii9pairs the 
confidence of strangers to the local claims and inter* 
ests in the importance of all. 

** It is the duty of those who urge these improve- 
ments, for the great objects for which alone they diould 
be made at the expense of the nation, viz : the conve- 
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nience and safety of the lake commerce, to be honest 
with Congress, and to urge appropriations only at points 
where these considerations demand them. The river 
improvements constitute a much more difficult subject, 
and the connection of them with the lake harbors, has 
often, to my knowledge, fatally prejudiced the former. 
There are applications for the improvement of rivers, 
about which, as a matter of principle and constitutional 
power, I have no more doubt than about the harbors 
upon the lakes, or the Atlantic coast ; and there are 
those which, in my judgment, come neither within the 
principle nor the constitutional power ; but to draw a 
line between the two classes of cases, I cannot. I 
have witnessed numerous attempts to do this, but none 
of them have appeared to my mind to be very sound or 
very practical. The facts and circumstances are so 
very variant, between the various applications, that I 
doubt whether any general rule can be laid down, 
which will be found just and practical ; and I think the 
course most likely to secure a satisfactory result, with 
the least danger of a violation of principle, would be 
for Congress to act separately and independently upon 
each application. 

" There has appeared to me to be one broad distinc- 
tion between these cases, which has not always been 
regarded, but which I think always should be. It is 
between the applications to protect and secure the 
safety of commerce upon rivers, where it exists, and is 
regularly carried on in defiance of the obstructions 
sought to be removed, and in the face of the dangers 
they place in its way, and those applications which ask 
for improvement of rivers, that commerce may be ex- 
tended on them, where it is not. The one class appear 
tome to ask Congress to regulate and protect com- 
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merce upon rivers where commerce in fact exists, aad 
the other, to create it upon rivers where it does not ex 
ist. This distinction, if carefully observed, might aid 
in determining some applications of both classes, but is 
not a sufficient dividing line for practical legislation, if 

^ it is for the settlement of the principle upon which all 

such applications should rest. I use the term ' com- 
merce' in this definition, as I do in this letter, in its 
constitutional sense and scope. 

'* I must ask your pardon, gentlemen, for troubling 
you with so long and hasty a communication, in reply 
to your note. It is not made for any public use, but to 
express to you, very imperfectly, some of my views 
upon the interesting subjects you bring to my notice, 
which I shall not have the pleasure of communicating 
in person, and to satisfy you that I am not indifferent 
to your request." 

The letter of Mr. Wright to the Chicago conven- 
tion, added a great deal to his popularity, which was 
now rapidly on the increase in the northern states. 
When the causes of his defeat at the election in 1846 
became known, it prejudiced him but very little — 
scarcely at all. He had been prostrated, but, like An- 

\ tens of old, he had risen again, renewed in vigor and 

I in strength. His course upon the Texas question, and 

his position with regard to the Wilmot Proviso, in des- 
pite of the attempts which had been made, had alien- 
ated but few friends from him even at the South ; and 
many of the most influential journals published in that 
quarter of the country, declared their willingness to 
overlook their diierence with him upon this one point, 
in view of his great talents and his unquestioned patriot- 

* ism and integrity. His future prospects at this period, 

could not have been more encouraging to his ambiti<m 
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—more cheering to his friends. He was in the prime 

of life — ^in the maturity of his powerful intellect ; and 

the star of his fame was just culminating towards its 

zenith. But that life was destined to be prematurely 

closed — ^the fire of that intellect quenched — and the ] 

star obscured ere it had reached the meridian. 

It was customary with Mr. Wright, while a member 
of the Senate, to spend a great portion of his time, in 
the intervals between the sessions of Congress, in cul- 
tivating his garden, and a small farm which he owned. 
He had been taught to labor in his youth, and he did 
not lose his fondness for it as he grew older. It was a 
pleasure and a delight to him ; and he thought the ex- 
ercise necessary for the preservation of his health. In 
1838, General Macomb, when on a tour of inspection 
along the northern frontier, made him a visit, the par- 
ticulars of which were communicated in a letter from 
which the following is an extract : — 

** I had occasion to visit Canton in October, and as 
soon as I arrived, I inquired for the residence of Mr. 
Wright. I was directed to a small, neat cottage, 
whither I made my way ; and on approaching it I saw 
a man with his coat off, wheeling a wheelbarrow along 
on one of the walks of a very large garden which was 
attached to the house. — ^As I came near, I discovered 
that the laborer was my friend Wright. He received 
me with great cordiality ; said that his garden was cul- 
tivated mainly by his own hands, and that he was put- 
ting away his winter vegetables, and preparing to de- 
part for Washington towards the last of the coming 
month. He further said, with the •greatest apparent 
satisfaction, that he had recently purchased a farm, 
and intended to extend his agricultural operations. He 
was asked how large the farm was that he had pur- 
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chased,— to which he said, ' twenty acres !' — ^and that 
either from natural inclination, or the effect of early- 
habits, he was much devoted to the pure and simple 
pursuits and pleasures of the country." 

When he returned from Albany, Mr. Wright re- 
sumed the frugal and laborious habits of a plain, un- 
pretending farmer. A short time before his election as 
governor, he had purchased a farm containing about 
one hundred acres in addition to what he had pre- 
viously owned, lying on the outskirts of the village of 
Canton. A portion of the land had been partially 
cleared, but the remainder was new and uncultivated. 
He made some improvements upon it in 1844, though 
it still required a great deal of labor when he entered 
upon the duties of his office. After his return, he 
hired a good and faithful man, who was as fond of labor 
as himself, and tc^ether they commenced ditching, 
fencing, and clearing up the dd timber, in order to fit 
the land for cultivation. ** To the governor," says his 
physician, in a letter to the author, "it was more a 
matter of pleasure than of profit thus to employ his 
time. He labored so hard and so steady, that instead 
of remaining of his usual full proportions, he became 
quite spare. His day's work being ended, he would 
devote the night to reading, and his correspondence, 
which was always extensive; and which he kept up 
with, although it required late hours to do so. He was 
most strictly temperate both in eating and drinking; 
his food was of the plainest and simplest kind ; and he 
drank no ardent spirits, or wine, except on three or 
four occasions, during the year. When he was at la- 
bor he sweat profusely, and drank a great deal of cold 
water. He did not avoid the extremes of weather, and 
was often exposed to the rain and to the night air, with- 
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out a coat, vest, or cravat; and yet, during the whofe 
time, he was not known to complain of the slightest de- 
viation from perfect health, though he occasionally said 
that toiling in the hot sun was oppressive to his head.'* 
The deep interest Mr. Wright ever manifested in the 
cause of agriculture, led to his being selected to de- 
liver the address before the state Agricultural Society, 
at their annual fair in September. The preparation of 
it was commenced in July, and occupied his mind 
for several weeks during the day, and his time during 
the evening. For nearly ten days previous to the sad 
termination of his existence, he was very busily en- 
gaged in clearing the ditches upon his farm and load- 
ing the dirt into a wagon ; or in harvesting his grain, 
and raking and binding it ; or in doing other work that 
required a stooping position of the body. On the 18th 
and 21st of August, while at work, he experienced sud- 
den attacks of pain in the chest, which did not last for 
any great length of time. On sitting down a few mo- 
ments, they passed off in a profuse sweat, leaving him 
apparently as well as ever. He mentioned the symp- 
toms of the second attack to others, and stated that he 
must have injured his health in some way, but did not 
appear to be alarmed. Yet it is evident that he had a 
premonition of what was so soon to befall him. On 
Thursday, the 26th of August, he attended a funeral, 
and walked with a gentleman, to whom he spoke 
of the almost instant death of a friend in an apo- 
plectic fit ; and there was so much solemnity in 
his tone and manner, that it made an unusual im- 
pression upon the mind of the person whom he ad- 
dressed. After returning from the funeral, he worked 
hard until a late hour in the evenipg, to finish getting 
in his grain. The day had been warm, and the night 
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was chilly. Before retiring for the night, he revised 
the address which he had been engaged in preparing, 
and made a few verbal corrections. This was his last 
mental effort, and, like everything he said, or wrote, is 
well worthy to be carefully treasured. 

" On Friday, the 27th of August," says the letter of 
his physician, " he rose in the morning, to all appear- 
ance in perfect health. He ate his breakfast as usual, 
and between seven and eight o'clock went to the post- 
office, about twenty rods distant from his house, to get 
his letters and papers. They were handed to him, and 
he sat down, and commenced reading one of the let- 
ters. Before he had read far, he was observed by the 
clerk to lay the letter down, rise from his chair, and 
walk across the room. He then complained of a se- 
vere pain in his chest. It was at once proposed that I 
should be sent for ; but he observed, that he did not 
think it would be best ; that it would pass off directly ; 
and that he had had two similar attacks before, but he 
soon got over them. Some peppermint was given to 
him, however, but as he did not appear to get easier, it 
was again proposed to send for me. To this he con- 
sented. On arriving at the office, I found him sitting 
in a chair surrounded by his anxious friends, with a 
pale and haggard countenance, his skin and extremi- 
ties cold, and his pulse feeble and flickering. But in 
other respects there was nothing unnatural in his ap- 
pearance. His consciousness was perfect ; he con- 
versed freely ; and stated that the pain appeared to be 
superficial, and confined to the muscles covering his 
chest, and to his neck and arms, both of which were 
rendered almost useless." 

After taking a simple anodyne, Mr. Wright ex- 
pressed a wish to return home. The physician and his 
11* 
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brother-in-law accompanied him, and offered to support 
him in walking. But he declined assistance ; his step 
was free and firm ; and he appeared to walk'without diffi- 
culty. On reaching his house, he laid down upon the 
bed, and drafts and other external applications were or- 
dered, to relieve the pain and restore warmth. The phy- 
sician remained with him nearly half an hour, and made 
particular inquiries in regard to the symptoms of his 
attacks, yet he could discover nothing in addition indi- 
cating any disease of the brain or of the heart ; there 
was no exciting cause to produce the attack, as the let- 
ter Mr. Wright was reading came from a relative ; and 
he concluded that they were neuralgic in their charac- 
ter, and had been brought on by severe labor and im- 
proper exposure. He then left to visit another patient, 
but in a few moments was again summoned by the 
startling announcement, that Silas Wright was dying. 
He instantly returned, but only to find that all was 
over. Every effort to restore consciousness proved 
unavailing. The spirit that animated the mortal frame 
of the great and good man had fled forever. He is said, 
by medical men, to have probably died of angina pec- 
toris, or disease of the heart, or blood-vessels imme- 
diately connected with it. Shortly after the physician 
left him, he remarked to his wife, that the drafts were 
producing too powerful an effect. She took one from 
his chest to reduce it, and went into an adjoining room, 
A noise alarmed her, and when she returned to his bed- 
side, it was but to look upon him for the last time in 
life. 

The funeral ceremonies over the remains of Mr. 
Wright were had on the Sunday following his death. 
An immense concourse of people assembled from all 
parts of the county to pay due and appropriate respect 
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to his memory. The attendance was so great that 
many were unable to witness the services. The dis- 
course was delivered by an old and intimate friend and 
neighbor, who had been his fellow-student in 1811, and 
had performed his marriage ceremony. A continued 
and uninterrupted friendship existed between them 
from the first period of their acquaintance, and when 
the speaker referred to the private virtues of the de- 
ceased in his early and subsequent life, the audience 
were most deeply moved. It was the voluntary offer- 
ing of grateful affection — a, eulogy coming from the 
hearts of those who had known, and revered, and loved 
him. 

The intelligence of the death of Silas Wright pro- 
duced a powerful effect upon the public mind. It was 
so sudden — so unexpected^— that it thrilled through 
every heart. When a distinguished public man, who 
has passed beyond the ordinary limits of mortality, and 
has apparently fulfilled his destiny upon the earth, is 
gathered to his fathers, his loss is universally deplored ; ^ 
but when one is cut down in the vigor of manhood, 
without one note of warning, without any of the pre- 
monitory symptoms which usually precede dissolution, 
the impression is one of deep and awful solemnity. It 
seems to create a void that cannot be supplied. Like 
Dewitt Clinton, his predecessor in the chair of state, 
Silas Wright was removed when a brilliant futurity ap- 
peared to smile before him. On the very morning of 
his death, a paper published m one of the most remote 
counties in Missouri, hoisted his name as its candidate 
for the presidency, " subject to the decision of a na- 
tional convention." Before the sun had set, a Higher 
Power than that of mere man Had decided the question 
forever. How many hopes were crushed — ^how many 
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ambitious aspirations blasted — by the death of ob% 
who, it was bought, had so much yet to do, and from 
whom so much was expected I His loss was mourned 
without distinction of creed or party, and few there 
were who did not echo back the exclamation of the 
poet,* 

" Man of the millions, thoa art lost too soon !" 

The testimonials of r^ard for the high character of 
Silas Wright, and the evidences of sorrow for his 
death, were manifested in all sections of the Union. 
A public meeting was held of the citizens of Ogdens- 
burgh, in his own county ; and among others, the fol- 
lowing resolution, presented by one of his most active 
political opponents, was unanimously adopted : 

^ Resolved, That having been reared himself under 
the severe but salutary lessons which labor teaches, his 
sympathies were keenly awake to the wants and wel- 
fare of the toiling million. He was always accessible 
to their approach, prompt with his counsel to enlighten^ 
and ready to interpose kind offices and attentions where 
the anguish of disease was to be assuaged, or the pangs 
of grief alleviated. His life furnishes the invaluable 
example, that a man may occupy the highest post of 
honor, and return to private life and severe physical 
labor, with undiminished dignity." 

Mr. Clay was at the White Sulphur Springs in Vir- 
ginia, when he learned the sad news of Mr. Wright's 
death. It afiected him most sensibly, and he ^ve 
utterance to his feelings in a touching and eloquent 
impromptu to the memory of the deceased. He al- 
luded, in the strongest terms of commendation, to his 
generous nature, his ' uncompromising integrity, his 
* J. O. Wbitlier. 
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accomplished powers in debate, and his eminent public 
services. What an example was this for politicians — 
what a reproof to the violent and vindictive partisan ! 
Proud and ambitious though he was, he could forget all 
their differences of opinion ; how earnestly Mr. Wright 
had combated all his favorite projects ; how much he 
had contributed to his defeat at the presidential election 
— all these he could forget, at such a time, and be the 
first to offer a tribute of regard, not more just to the 
dead, than it was honorable to the living. There are 
many manly traits in the character of Mr. Clay; he has 
done many an act of noble disinterestedness — ^but none 
more worthy than this of honorable mention. 

Some weeks previous to the death of Mr. Wright, a 
subscrq)tion paper was circulated among the merchants 
in the city of New York, for the purpose of procuring 
a service of plate to be presented to him in their name. 
The plate was ordered, bearing the inscription — ** Pre- 
sented to Silas Wright by his mercantile friends of the 
city of New York, in testimony of their high respect 
and regard for his public and private character" — ^and 
was nearly ready for the presentation. It will now go 
into the possession of^his widow, and be valued, doubt- 
less, as the spontaneous gift of men who sought not 
official preferment, but who were influenced by their 
admiration for the talents and attainments of one placed 
by common consent among the great men of the nation, 
and who reverenced the virtues which combined to 
form a character so worthy of respect and esteem. 

The common councils of Albany and New York 
were caUed together, when the intelligence was re- 
ceived of the sudden decease of Mr. Wright, and took 
proper measures to express their sympathy. In New 
York the flags on the public buildings, and of the ship* 
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ping in the harbor, were displayed at half-mast. The 
pilots of the port also held a meeting, and passed resolu- 
tions expressive of their indebtedness to him for " many 
and signal kindnesses/' and of their condolence with 
Mrs. Wright in her afflicting bereavement. An extra 
session of the New York Legislature was held on the 
8th of September, rendered necessary on account of 
the recent amendment of the state constitution. On 
the second day of the session, Governor Young com- 
municated the following message to the two Houses : — 

Executive Chamber, ) 
Albany, Sept. 9, 1847. J 

** To the Legislature — 

Silas Wright, the late Chief Magistrate of this 
State, died at his residence in Canton, in the county of 
St. Lawrence, on the 27th day of August last. 

" Although scarcely arrived at the meridian of life, 
he had not only held the office of Governor of this 
State; but had discharged, with singular ability, the 
various duties pertaining to the offices of State Senator, 
Comptroller, and Senator in the Congress of the United 
States. 

" As a Statesman he occupied a high place among 
the distinguished public men of the age. 

" In private life he enjoyed in an eminent degree, the 
respect and esteem, of those to whom he was personally 
known. 

** Although his name will go down to posterity without 
the aid of official records, his eminent public services 
and great private worth render it proper that I should 
thus announce to you his death, to the end that such 
measures may be adopted, as are demanded by the deep 
feeling that pervades the community. 

"JOHN YOUNG/' 
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A joint committee was appointed by the Senate and 
Assembly, who reported a series of resolutions regret- 
ting the loss sustained by the state and country, sym- 
pathizing with the kindred and friends, and directing 
the usual badge of mourning to be worn for thirty 
days. Eloquent speeches were delivered in the Assem- 
bly, by Mr. Perkins of St. Lawrence, and Mr. Hadley, 
of Rensselaer, before the adoption of the resolutions, 
and the adjournment which immediately took place. 
In the Senate, a speech was made by Joshua A. Spen- 
cer, who was opposed to Mr. Wright in politics, which 
was as creditable to himself as it was just and appro- 
priate. He said i-r^ 

"Mr. President — Although I have had no opportu- 
nity to make the slightest preparation for submitting 
any remarks, on this melancholy occasion, yet I can- 
not in justice to my own feelings, permit these resolu- 
tions to pass with entire silence. It is indeed, sir, an 
afflicting dispensation of Providence which has fallen 
upon our country — ^not the state only, but the entire 
country has felt the blow. In truth, a great man, an 
able statesman, a good citizen, has fallen asleep with 
his fathers. The statesman whose memory we com- 
memorate, as all well know who are conversant with 
the history of one of the greatest men in the country, 
was born in the state of Massachusetts, and was edu- 
cated in Vermont, where he graduated from one of the 
highest institutions of learning. He studied his pro- 
fession in this state, and having obtained a residence 
in the county of St. Lawrence, he there first com- 
menced his professional and political career. Since 
that period he has been so well known to the country, 
and to the world, that I need make no particular allu- 
sion to his history. 
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** Without referring to the local offices which he held, 
soon after he settled in the county of St. Lawrence, for 
any other purpose than as furnishing evidence of the 
just appreciation of his merits as a citizen and a man, 
and of his ability and talents, I will only remark, that 
the first office which brought him into general public 
notice, was that of senator in the Senate of this state. 
If my men^ory serves me right, he took his place in the 
Senate in the year 1824, and frpm that period I have 
had the pleasure to know Silas Wright personally, and 
often, in a legislative capacity, had intercourse with 
him ; and it affords me sincere pleasure to bear my 
feeble testimony to the great patriotism, integrity, firm- 
ness and intellect, which he at all times brought to bear 
upon every subject — ^and which distinguished the man- 
ner in which he discharged his public duties. 

" While holding that office he was transferred to an- 
other and larger sphere of action. He was elected to 
the popular branch of the Congress of the United States 
in 1826, and again re-elected in 1828. All who know the 
history of the legislation of the Congress of 1827 and 
1828, will remember full well how very soon, indeed that 
at once, Mr. Wright took and held, and ever maintained 
a distinguished position in the Congress of the Union. 
From that station he was transferred to the office of 
comptroller of this state, which he held for a consid- 
erable number of years, and the duties of which office 
all know to be discharged with singular fidelity. While 
still holding that position he was again transferred to 
more enlarged duties. He was elected a senator from 
the state of New York in the Congress of the United 
States. And if I am not mistaken in the character 
and reputation of Silas Wright, it was in that field, mor^ 
than any other, that he became eminently distinguished 
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as a public man. He was there surrounded by the 
first talents, not only of his country, but the world. A 
bright constellation shone there throughout the whole 
period of his connection with that body ; and the most 
distinguished of his opponents, acknowledged him a 
foeman worthy of their steel. Courteous in debate, 
never losing his self-possession, he was ever consistent, 
clear, logical and convincing. 

'^From that station, as all know, he was elected 
governor of this state, which office he held for two 
years, and had but recently retired from the discharge 
. of those duties, to pursue the quiet walks of agricul- 
tural life, on his farm in the county of his early settle- 
ment. It is not saying too much to affirm, that there 
are very few men in this state, or in the nation at large, 
who have left a more indelible imprint on the records of 
our country, or whose history will be written in brighter 
pages than that of Silas Wright. It is not necessary 
for me to dwell on the public character of this distin- 
guished man : all, even the chilchen of the state, are 
' familiar with it. It may not become me to speak much 
of Silas Wright in private life, for I had not the pleas- 
ure of knowing him intimately in the associations of his 
neighbors and friends. But there are many others who 
knew him as such, as well as in the public councils. 
His great excellence of private worth, in the relations 
of husband, neighbor, friend and townsman, is univer- 
sally acknowledged. 

" I have but to remark, in conclusion, Mr. President, 
that this sudden bereavement should admonish us all 
of the uncertainty of life. No vigor of physical abil- 
ity, no mental endowments, add to the security of our 
existence. We have a most melancholy example be- 
fore us. In the midst of his years, in the day of his 
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gi^atest usefiilness to his country, and with prospects 
as bright as those of his earliest years, Silas Weight 
has been cut down. Let us all be prepared to follow 
him." 

The Agricultural Address written by Mr. Wright, 
just before his death, was read at the State Fair held in 
Saratoga on the 16th of September, by his friend John 
A. Dix, and prefaced with some well-timed and eloquent 
remarks.* The address was prepared with careful 
deliberation, and discusses with ability the great ques- 
tions of political economy connected with agriculture. 
There is much matter contained in it for earnest 
thought and serious consideration. Whether its posi- 
tions be correct, or incorrect, there is not a farmer, not 
a citizen in the whole land, but will be benefited by its 
perusal. After it was read, the following resolutions 
were adopted by the members of the society : — 

"Resolved, That the address which has just been 
read be printed ; and that the president be requested 
to ask the permission of Mrs. Wright to retain the 
original draft of the address, to be placed in the ar- 
chives of the society ; and to express to her, at the 
same time, the deep sympathy and regret which is felt 
by all its members, for the irreparable loss which has 
so suddenly overwhelmed herself and the state, in a 
common grief 

"Resolved, That in the death of Silas Wright, late 
governor of this state, the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society have lost a friend and benefactor, an hon- 
ored and useful member, and the community an illus- 
trious example of republican simplicity in private, as 
well as inflexible honesty and great capacity, in public 
life. 

* See Appendix. 
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^ Resolved, That a committee of this society be ap- 
pointed by the president thereof, to prepare a brief me- 
moir, illustrative of his character, his virtues, and his 
eminent public services, for publication, with the ad- 
dress delivered on this occasion, in the transactions 
for '47 — a duty the more gratefully performed, as the 
last public act of his life, was one of beneficence to the 
farmers of his country." 

But the expressions of sorrow and sympathy, elicited 
by the death of Mr. Wright, were not confined to his 
immediate friends and acquaintances ; the painful feel- 
ings to which it gave rise extended farther and wider : 
the loss was great, very great to the state he had so 
long represented in the national councils ; but it was 
equally regretted, equally deplored, throughout the 
Union. His fame and reputation had extended be- 
yond the limits of New York — they were no longer 
exclusively her own; — they belonged to the whole 
country. The powerful inteUect which had conferred 
so much honor upon its possessor, and reflected so 
much credit upon the land that gave him birth, formed 
part of that bright galaxy of mind, to which the dweller 
upon the banks of the Mississippi could point with pride 
and pleasure, as well as he who resided on the shores 
of the Atlantic. The painful intelligence, that one so 
loved, so honored, had passed away forever, in the 
noontide of life, called forth expressions of regret, at 
the north and at the south, in the east and in the west. 
It was not for his own state alone to lament such a 
calamity — ^it was for the nation to mourn its bereave- 
ment. 

In-person, Mr. Wright was large and muscular, hale 
and vigorous. His stature was about five feet and 
nine or ten inches. His complexion was florid; his 
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hair a light brown; and his eyes of a bluish gray. 
Constant exercise in early youth had developed his 
form, and rendered him hearty and robust. He was 
somewhat inclined to corpulency in later years, but 
not by any means what could be called gross. .He 
was aware of the plethoric tendency of his constitu- 
tion, and for that reason, probably, devoted more of 
his leisure time to manual labor than he otherwise 
would have done. He dressed quite plainly, and was 
simple in all his habits. He usually enjoyed excellent 
health ; except in the fall of 1834, he was never known 
to be seriously ill, until the fatal attack that terminated 
his existence. 

In his domestic relations, he was everything that 
could be desired — a tender and affectionate husband-^ 
a faithful and devoted friend. He had no children. 
As has been beautifully said of Washington and Jack* 
son-—" Providence denied him these, that he might the 
better serve his country ;" or, as he himself expressed 
it, " that he might be a father to the children of his 
friends !" His manners were affable, and his address 
pleasing and agreeable. He never forgot the dignity 
of his position or of his character ; but he always had 
a kind word and a cheerful smile to greet those who 
visited him. As a citizen, he was generous and public 
spirited, and the influence of his example was upon 
the side of morality and good order. Says one who 
knew him intimately for many years : " In his social 
intercourse, I never heard him utter an unchaste word 
or an immoral sentiment Whenever he returned from 
his public positions, to the place of his residence, he 
returned to the simple, frugal, and industrious habits 
of a New England farmer, and to the kind and neigh- 
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borly offices which so eminently distinguished the earbf 
rural population of our pilgrim fathers." 

In the public schools and seminaries of learning, in 
his own county, and in the state at large, he took a 
deep interest. Anything designed to increase the hap- 
piness, or promote the prosperity, of his fellow-citizens, 
was sure to receive his patronage and encouragement. 
He was hot in affluent circumstances, yet he possessed 
what, to one of his moderate wants, was a competency. 
Though he had filled many high offices, and occupied 
situations which afforded him frequent opportunities for 
the acquisition of wealth, his thoughts were directed to 
other, and, unless riches are sought in the proper spirit, 
to what may be called nobler purposes. His punctual- 
ity was.proverbial. After he became a member of the 
Senate, his correspondence was extensive, and often 
proved a great tax to him, in time, if not in money. 
But he was never forgetful of those who addressed him, 
and invariably adhered to his rule, not to leave a letter 
unanswered for a single day, except where the nature 
of the subject required a lengthy and deliberate reply. 

Silas Wright was not an orator — ^that is, he would 
not have been termed eloquent, in the common accep- 
tation of the word. There was no attempt at display 
in his manner, nor rhetorical embellishment in his lan- 
guage ; but he was an able and intelligent speaker. 
He had not the graceful delivery of Clay, or the em- 
phatic earnestness of Calhoun ; yet there was a sub- 
dued enthusiasm in his style of 'speaking that was ir- 
resistibly captivating; and though his voice was not 
pleasaut, this was almost instantly forgotten in the 
beauty of his argument. There was nothing declam- 
atory about him. He appealed to no man's passions or 
prejudices. He was cool and collected, and carefully 
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presenred his own equanimity, while he avoided giving 
oflknce, or provoking iU-feeling. He spoke slowly, but 
distinctly and fluently, and with evident care and de- 
liberation. His hearers were charmed ; and listened, 
but to be charmed ogain. Every word seemed to is- 
sue forth at the proper time, and in the proper place. 
All was clear, forcible, Ic^cal and persuasive. 

He was not destitute of ambition ; but his was not • 
that low and grovelling passion which seeks its gratifi- 
cation in the present — it was rather that nobler, and 
purer, and loftier sentiment, which is directed to higher 
ends and higher aims ; which strives for the welfare of 
one^s country and race ; and looks to the future, not 
over-confident, but trustful and hopeful, for a sure re- 
ward. He was totally devoid of selfishness. During 
the administrations of Jackson and Van Buren, he 
might have commanded some of the most lucrative of- 
fices in the gift of the national executive, but he asked 
for none of them ; and when they were tendered to 
him, he put them aside, not as Caesar put aside the 
crown, to have them urged upon him, but because he was 
content to remain where he was, in the Senate. The 
sterling qualities of his mind peculiarly fitted him ((x 
the sphere in which he moved. It has been said, that 
^ the book of a statesman is the human heart." No one 
perused it more attentively than he. His foresight and 
sagacity were remarkable. He was a sound and care- 
ful thinker — clear-headed, practical, and discreet. His 
mind was evenly balanced and well disciplined. Sue- 
cess was not followed by a lack of caution ; and dan- 
ger did not intimidate him. Like the sturdy Alpine 
hunter, with the mountain-torrent dashing beneath his 
feet, and the dreaded avalanche thundering ite^^the dis- 
tance, he was not indifferent to peril, but firmly and 
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calmly prepared to meet it. Politics appeared to him 
to be a science worthy of the best energies of his mind, 
and he sought, in his life and conduct, to give it that 
elevated character which it deserved. He belonged to 
a higher grade of politicians — he was a statesman. 

But was he successful ? — ^for this, after all, unjust as 
it may sometimes be, is made by many the surest test 
of ability and sagacity in a public man. In this re- 
spect also, his friends and admirers can find nothing to 
regret. He opposed the establishment of a National 
Bank — ^none has been chartered — and there is scarce a 
prominent politician in the Union who is willing to risk 
his popularity in advocating such an institution. He 
sustained the measures of General JaclCson's adminis- 
tration ; the results of the subsequent elections have 
shown that the people approved them. He spoke and 
voted against the Distribution of the Proceeds of the 
Public Lands — ^that measure has never yet been carried 
into effect. He advocated the Independent Treasury 
system, long and earnestly — the bill was passed — ^it was 
repealed, but revived again, and is now the law of the 
land. He was in favor of a Revenue Tariff discrimi- 
nating, incidentally, for the purpose of affording pro- 
tection to the agricultural, commercial, and manufac- 
turing interests of the country, — ^he lived to see one in 
force, differing in some of its details from what he 
would have prescribed, but approximating more nearly 
to his views than any similar enactment. There were 
other questions which he regarded as of* great impor- 
tance, though opportunity did not occur to manifest his 
sentiments as he might have wished, that were still 
agitated at the time of his death ; but let them be de- 
cided wnR they may, and how they may, his influence 
will be felt in their decision. 
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It is said, that his friends in the county where he re- 
sided are about to erect a monument over his grave. 
That is both just and appropriate. Such mementoes 
serve to point the living where the honored dead re- 
pose. While they admonish the beholder, of the un- 
certainty of life, and the certainty of death ; they serve 
to encourage ambition, and enkindle love of virtue, and 
love of country. Let the memorial be erected, then ; 
and when that silent tomb in St. Lawrence becomes 
the Mecca of those who shall live after us, the pilgrim 
may stand beside it, and feel awed in the presence that 
will hover around that consecrated spot. Yet, there 
will be a more enduring monument than this— one that 
will not perish, like the frail handiwork of man. It 
will be reared in the memories of the American people. 
The name and the fame of Silas Weight will live, as 
long as philanthropy and patriotism continue to ani- 
mate the hearts of his countrymen. 
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ON PRESENTING THE RESOLUTIONS OF THE NEW YORK LEOISLAtUBE, 

APPROVING OF THE COURSE OF PRESIDENT JACKSON AND OF 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY WITH REGARD 

TO THE REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITS. 

[Delivered in the United States Senate, January 30, 1834.] 

I HOLD in my band, Mr. President, and am about to ask leave to 
present to the Senate, certain proceedings of the Legislature of my 
state, in which that body expresses its sentiments in regard to the 
removal, (as it is called,) of the public moneys from their deposit 
in the Bank of the United States, made by order of the secretary 
<^ the treasury; in regard to the recharter of the Bank of the 
United States, and in regard to the existing pressure upon the money 
market in some portions of the country, with its views of the char- 
acter and causes of that pressure ; and in which, also, that Legis- 
lature expresses its pleasure as to the course which the representftp 
tives of the state, upcm this floor, shall pursue, when called to act 
upon these questions. 

I In presenting, a few days since, the proceedings of limited por- 

tions of the people of their respective states, upon the same subjects, 

I honorable senators took occasion, no doubt properly, to inform the 

I Senate of the number, character and standing, political as well as 

personal, of those whose sentiments they laid before us ; to tell us 
as well who they were, as who they were not. I beg the indul- 
gence of the Senate, while, follovdng the example set me, I detail 
some facts in relation to the body whose proceedings it has become 
my duty to present, tending to show the extent to which the pro- 
ceedings themselves claim the respectful attention of Congress. 
The whole number of members allowed by the constitution of 

t tho state of New York to its Legislature, is one hundred and twentf- 

eight members of Assembly and thirty-two senators. The memben 
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of Aaaembly are appointed to the fifty-five counties of the stats 
according to their respective population, and the whole territory is 
divided into eight districts for the election of senators, each district 
having four, and electing one of the four every year. The pro- 
ceedings which I am about to present, were passed in the House of 
Assembly by a vote of one hundred and eighteen for, to nine against, 
and in the Senate by a vote of thirty-three for, to five against them ; 
thus showing the very unusual occurrence, that of the one hun- 
dred and sixty members elected by the people to that Legislature, 
one hundred and fifty-five were present and acting upon these inte- 
resting and unportant questions. 

But, sir, if this unexampled strength and unanimity of expressicHi 
be entitled to weight, and it surely must be, while authentic evidence 
of pubUc opinion is allowed an influence in our deliberations, that 
w^i^t is greatly enhanced by the peculiar circumstances attending 
the expression. All these members of the popular branch of that 
Legislature, and eight of the thirty-two aenators were elected during 
the first week in November last, one full month after the change of 
the deposits, while the vote shows that more than thirteen to one 
of the membere of Assembly voted for, while but one of the eight 
senators, thus elected, voted against the resoluticms. Still, the 
strength of this vole, taken as an expression of public opinion, will 
he much increased by an examination of its territorial distribution. 

It is well known hwe, and throughout the country, that the ex- 
treme western district of the state of New York, has been unhap- 
pily, but most severely agitated, in consequence of an outrage, sev- 
eral years since, committed against the liberty, and probably upon 
^ life, c^ a citizen. The effects of this outrage have been, not 
only the engendering of the most bitter domestic feuds, but the par- 
tial establishment of a geographical line of separation in feeling 
between that and the other sections of the state. It is, however, a 
source of high gratification to myself to be able to state, as I trust it 
will bo of ]deasure to all liberal minded men to learn, that this un- 
natural warfare of feeling is most rapidly subsiding ; that the deep 
wounds which have been created by it, in the social relations of that 
otherwise highly favored section of the state, are healing fast, and 
that the time is not distant when the evidence of its existence and 
Offects will entirely disappear. In this section of the state, how- 
ever, not an expression of complaint as to a pecuniary pressure has 
I heard ; and firom the best advices, I believe that, at this mo- 
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flMBt, tts business relfltions of every descriptiofn ai« in a mon pros* 
peiooB aaid easy condition than they have ever before been. Yet to 
the west and north-west must we look for every vote against the 
resolntions, and to this section alone for eleven out of the fourteen 
of these votes. The remaining three are, with one excepti<»i, sen* 

i atoTS not elected at the election of November last, but in previous 

years, and all are located beyond the reach of the present pressure; 
in the agricultural, not in the commercial sections. In those por^ 
tions of the state embracing our great commercial empodum, (and 
which I think I may, without arrogance or presumption, style the 
commercial emporium of the United States,) and the extensive cities 
of Hudson, Albany, Troy, Schenectady and Utica, and an almost 
endless number of incorporated trading towns and villages, all sui^ 
founded by a dense, intelligent and watchful population, amounting 
together to at least one million eight hundred thousand souls, ther« 
was not found a single member of the popular branch of that Legis- 
lature absent from his seat, or not with cheerfulness and alacrity 
recoiding his name in favor of the resolutions. Of the hundred anki 
twenty-eight members composing this branch of the Legislature, it 
is worthy of remark, that the city of New York alone elects eleven, 
and that every representative from that city, in eitiier branch of the 
state Legislature, responds to the resolutions which I now lay before 
the Senate. 

Of the members of this Legislature, personally, it is not my inten* 
tkm to speak. The situations they hold and their puUie acts are the 
legitnnate evidence of the capacity and respectability of the indi* 
viduals. It is as the organ, upon tins occasion, of this deliberative 
body, representing, as they do, two millions of freemen, nearly the 
one-sixth part of the entire peculation of the Union ; a population, 

t too, as commercial, nay, sir, I may say more commercial, and em- 

! ploying more capital than any other portion of the country, and col- 

lecting and paying into the national treasury fully one-tiurd of its 
whole revenues ; a people having as deep a stake, pecuniary and 
otherwise, in the prosperity of this country, and as firmly and ardently 
devoted to its welfare as any other equal portion of its citizens ; it is 
as the organ of such a body, representing such a people, that I sub- 
mit to the Senate this part of their pnUic proceedings — that I ask 
to place their almost unanimous opinions as to the conduct of the 

I President, of the secretary of the treasury, and of the United States 

bank, npon your files, by the side of similar expresaioDS from the 
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\ of Ohio and New Jeraey; also by the side of different expre»- 
noiia from portions of the people from Boston and New Bedf<Md, in 
Massachusetts ; of Salisbuy, in North Carolina, and Newark, in 
New Jersey, and such other expressions of opinions as are, or as 
may come before the Senate upon the same subjects ; and, at this 
interesting crisis in the affairs of our common country, I respectfully 
solicit from the Senate that consideration for these proceedings of 
the Legislature of my state, which a liberal, just, sikI unprejudiced 
estimate of the views and feelings of any respectable portion of the 
citizens of the country may demand, and no more. 

Here, sir, I might resume my seat, and I should do so with ][deas- 
ure, were it not that a part of what I have felt to be an imperative 
duty upon this occasion remains to be performed. 

Li presenting the proceedings of a meeting of a portion of the 
town of Boston, the honorable senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Webster,) availed himself of the occasion to express his own views 
as to the existence of a public pressure, of its cause, and of the ap* 
^ptopnAte mode of relief. He went further, sir, and chilled upon all, 
and especially upon those who sustam the administraticNi upon this 
floor in relation to the change of the deposits, to give their views as 
to the future as well as the present posture of the pecuniary af&irs 
of the country. As an individual, and as one considering it one of 
my highest duties to sustain the administratbn in this measure, I 
am ready to respond to the senator with entire frankness ; but in 
thus accepting his call, I must not be understood as for one moment 
entertaining the vain impression that opinions and views pronounced 
by me here, or elsewhere, will acquire any importance because they 
are my opinions and my views. I know well, sir, that my name 
carries not with it authority anywhere ; but I also know that so far 
as I may entertain and shall express opinions which are, or which 
shall be found, in accordance with the enlightened public opinion 
of this country, so far they will be sustained, and no farther. 

Following then, Mr. President, the example which has been set 
for me, I shall abstain fnxn a discussion of controverted points, so 
fiir as that can be done, and enable me to state unreservedly my 
opinions, and to make my views intelligible. 

First, then, as to the fact of an existing pressure upon the money 

market, I believe that the recent extensive and sudden curtailment, 

* by the Bank of the United States, in the facilities for credit, which 

had before been lavished upon the community, has caused v«y con« 
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iUemble embamasment to those in our commeicial cities, who had 
extended widely their moneyed opemtifms, and who had made them- 
selves dependent upon these facilities ; but, at the same time, I be^ 
lieve that these inconveniences have been in an unimportant degree, 
either directly or consequentially, extended to other classes of citi- 
zens. I therefore believe further, that the extent of the pressure has 
been greatly exaggerated, and that the motives for that exaggeration 
are to be found, primarily, in the belief that the present administra- 
tion may be brought into disfavor with the people, and may be over- 
thrown through the agency of the panic which is attempted to be 
gotten up, and secondarily, in the hope that the same panic, if suc- 
cessfully produced, may subserve the interests of the institution by 
which it has been and is to be raised. 

Secondly, as to the immediate cause of the pressure, I concur 
fully with the senator from Massachusetts, that it is an error to 
attribute it to the mero fact of the change of the deposits. The 
reasons he has assigned for that opinion aro sufficient. They 
might be amplified and enforced, but it is unnecessary upon the 
present occasion. Past experience, concurring facts, and the nature 
cf the transaction, all combine to demonstrate that such a change 
would not, necessarily, draw after it such a result. I concur also 
with the honorable senator, (Mr. Webster,) in the position, that the 
evil complained of is to be attributed to the change which has taken 
place in the positions which the Government, the Bank of the United 
States, and the state banks have heretofore occupied relatively 
towards each other, and to the acts which have followed that change. 
These positions, as at present existing, are pronounced by the honor- 
able senator to be false. Tha{ the. attitude which the Bank of the 
United States has chosen to assume towards the Government and 
the state banks is a false position, I must cheerfully admit ; but that 
there has been anything in the conduct of either the Government 
or the state banks to justify or even excuse that attitude, I deny, 
and hope to have an opportunity to attempt to disprove. From the 
Government directly no loans could be obtained or were expected, 
and it was well known that the state banks which have been selected 
as the fiscal agents of the Government, had extended their loans 
many millions, and to the utmost limit authorized by the public de> 
posits in their vaults. It is neither shown nor pretended that the 
other state banks have curtailed their loans in consequence of ihe 
change of the deposits, except when the curtailments by the Bank 
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of the Uokid Statat «Dd k« luttnchea have connwlM thtm to 4o m^ 
We have, however, record evidence from itself, that the Bank <^ the 
United States has curtailed its loans, since the first day of Angut 
last,and up to the first day of Deceniber last, to the enormous amoant 
of #9,697,000, and all this curtailment has taken {dace in the entire 
abeence of any revulsion in trade, of any scarcity in the country, or 
any other peculiar cause of embarrassment, existing or anticipated. 
We need not then grope in the field of speculation for the cause 
of the present (Mressure. It stands before us reocnrded in letters and 
figures which cannot lie, and which leave us without excuse for 
misundeiBtanding, or for affecting to misunderstand it 

Thirdly^ as to the motives for this conduct on the part of the 
bank, I have already said, I deny that a justifiable one is to be found 
either in the conduct of the Government, or of the state banks, to- 
wards it ; and I repeat the assertion. Whether or not this curtail- 
ment of its business has been rendered necessary on the part of the 
bank, in consequence of former mismanagement, I need not inquire, 
inasmuch as the bank itself, and all its friends and supporters, here 
and elsewhere, most strenuously deny that its present condition fmv 
nishes any necessity for increased means. I have looked carefully 
into the instructions originally given by the secretary of the treasury 
to the state banks, in relation to the course to be pursued by them 
towards the Bank of the United States, and I find there nothing to 
warrant an apprehension that any disposition existed on the part of 
the Government to injure the bank, or to embarrass it in the prosecu- 
tion of its lawful business. I have examined, with equal care, the 
instructions given in regard to the transfer drafts, and the cir- 
cumstances under which they were to be, and were in fact, used* 
And these acts of the Grovemment, takmi in ccmnection with the 
l«rge amount of money still left in the bank, and which, upon a dif- 
ferent supposition, would assuredly have been also withdrawn, I 
hold to furnish undeniable evidence that no disposition was enter- 
tained or manifested on the part of the Government to wrong this 
institution. The only design evinced was to exercise a legal right, 
reserved by the charter, to change the deposits, and to continue an 
ikneompromising, to be sure, but constitutional opposition to the 
renewal of the charts of the bank. That for these constitutional 
fud legal acts, it has pleased the bank to wreak its vengeance upon 
Ibe eimimunity, I neither allege nor believe. That the state bonks 
}m9% Qiade the i^hteet hostile movemoits against it, neither k nor 
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cm be prvtencled. What, then, is the motive for this xapid curtail- 
ment ? I have not the slightest doubt, Mr. President, that, in the 
buDguage of the resolutions I hold in my hand, it is to be found, and 
found only, in an attempt of {he bank, *' at a time of general pros- 
perity, to produce pecuniary distress and alarm, and in exercising 
its power with a view to extort a renewal of its charter from the 
fears of the peofde." So much for the pressure, and the causes 
of it. 

I will now consider the remedy for the evil which the senator pro- 
poses. Leaving the discussion of everything constitutional, political 
and expedient, the senator, with his usual tact goes directly to the 
matter m hand ; and with the utmost confidence he tells us, that tha 
remedy is not to be found in the restoration of the deposits, but in 
the recharter of the present bank. Whatever else may be said of 
this avowal, it must, at least, 'he admitted, that it does credit to the 
candor of the senator. For myself, I thank him, and the country 
will thank him also. It is time, Mr. President, high time, that things 
^ould be called by their right names in relation to the depending 
controversy ; that the veil with which it has hitherto been attempted 
to disguise the subject, should be torn off, and that the people should 
know what is the question which is, in fact, occupying the attention 
of Congress. This b^g done by the declaration of the senator, 
there is reason to hope that we may hereafter be, if we have not 
heretofore been, aided by contributions of public sentiment, so far as 
the Senate may think proper to allow influences of that sort to enter 
into its deliberations. And, sir, I venture the prediction, that if the 
expressi<ms now upon our files, or those which shall hereafter be 
placed there, as evidences of public sentiment, shall be examined, it 
will appear that the good sense and ingenuity of the senator in de- 
vising this renkedy, has only placed him upon a level with the com- 
nK»i opinion of the whole community, as to the real question in dis- 
pute ; that every paper favoring the views of the opponents of the 
administration, has and will, expressly or impliedly, recognize the 
fiMSt that the question before the public is '* bank or no bank," and 
that the real issue has that direction, not the disposition of the 
government deposits. A petition for recharter is a mere matter 
of form which can at any time be brought forward. A few dayn^ 
or even a few hours, are sufficient fat that object, and we ought not 
to permit ourselves to doubt that such a petition will be forthcomr 
tag$ 9t not, aceoidiDg to the decision of this merely incidental qssi^ 
12* 
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tKHi, now made to assume the place and importance of the real 
issue. 

But, Mr. President, while I highly approve of the open and manly 
ground taken hy the senator from Massachusetts, I differ with him 
toto calo as to the remedy he proposes. There is no inducement which 
can prevail on me to vote for the recharter of the Bank of the United 
States. I would oppose this bank upon the ground of its flagrant 
violations of the high trusts confided to it ; but my objections are 
of a deeper and graver character. I go against this bank, and 
against any and every bank to be incorporated by Congress, whe- 
ther to be located at Philadelphia, or^jfew York, or anywhere else 
within the twenty-four independent states which compose this con- 
federacy, upon the broad ground which admits not of compromise, 
that Congress has not the power, by the constitution, to incorporate 
such a bank. 

I may be overnsanguine, Mr. President, but I do most firmly be- 
lieve that, in addition to the invaluable services already rendered to 
bis cotmtry by the President of the United States, he is, under 
Providence, destined still to render her a greater than all* by being 
mainly instrumental in restoring the constitution of the country to 
what it was intended to be by those who formed it, and to what 
it was understood to be by the people who adopted it ; in reliev- 
ing that sacred instrument from those constructive and implied I 
additions, under which Congress have claimed the right to place I 
beyond the reach of the people, and without responsibility, a moneyed 
power, not merely dangerous to public liberty, but of a character so | 
formidable as to set itself in open array against, and to attempt 
to overrule the Government of the country. I believe the high 
destiny is yet in store for that venerable man, of disproving the | 
exalted compliment long since paid him by the great apostle of re- ^ 
publicanism, " that he had already filled the measure of his country's . 
giory," and that he is yet to accomplish, what neither Thomas Jef- 
ferson nor his illustrious successors could accomplish, by adding to 
the proof which he has so largely contributed to afibrd, that his 
country is invincible by arms, the consolatory fact that there is, at 
least, one spot upon earth where written constitutions are rigidly 
regarded. I know, sir, that this work, which the President has 
undertaken, and upon the success of which he has, with his usual 
moral courage, staked the hard-earned fruits of a glorious life, is 
ftill-of difficulty. I know well that it will put the fortitude and 
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patriotism of his countijntnen to the severest test ; but I am happy 
also to know that he has, in this instance, as heretofore, put himself 
upon the fortitude and patriotism of a people who have never yet 
failed him, or any man who was himself faithful to his country in the 
hour of peril. 

Of the course which the state which I have the honor in part to 
represent here, will take in this great contest, it becomes me, form- 
ing so humble a part of its voice in the councils of the nation, and 
known only by the favors I have received at its hands, to speak 
with great diffidence. In the resolutions I now lay before the Sen- 
ate, it has spoken for itself upon most of the points involved. As 
to the others, I feel that my knowledge of the character of its peo- 
ple, and of the known sentiments of whole masses of its public men, 
will justify me in the confident expression of an opinion, that the 
state will sustain the executive to the utmost in this controversy ; 
and that I may say to those who are, and long have been, desirous 
to restore the constitution, in this regard, to its true reading, " now's 
the day, and now's the hour," for its accomplishment. At all events, 
I have the right to say, that I will place myself by the side of the 
President, to the full extent of the views I have given, and that I 
desire to stand or fall with my constituents, as they shall determine 
the result 

I have thus responded, and I hope the senator from Massachu- 
setts will allow fully, to so much of his appeal. I will go on, sir, 
and cover the whole ground. He has asked, if you will neither re- 
charter the present bank nor establish a new one, what will you do ? 
As an individual, sir, and speaking for myself only, I say I will sus- 
tain the executive branch of the Government, by all the legal means 
in my power, in the effort now making to substitute the state banks in- 
stead of the Bank of the United States, as the fiscal agent of the Gov- 
ernment. I believe ^ey are fully ccwnpetent to the object. I am 
wholly unmoved by the alarms which have been sounded, either as 
to their insecurity, or influence, or any other danger to be appre- 
hended from their employment. I hold the steps so far taken in 
furtherance of this object, well warranted by the constitution and 
laws of the land, and I believe that the honor and best interests of 
the country, imperiously require that they should be fully sustained 
by the people, and by their representatives here. 

That these views are correct, it is not of course my intention, at 
this time, to attempt to show. In some stage of the debate upon 
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tiM gmi av^ject, I hope to be able, widKmt treBpaflsE&g 19011 te 
mperior cUiins of cthen, to have that oppoftunity. 

We have been tdkl, and told en^hatif^lly, that things cannot v^ 
main as they are ; that the powen now vested in and exercised by 
the secretary of the treasury, are too broad, and that legislatire aid 
is required. If I have not nusonderstood the import of remarks, it 
has also been told to us that snch aid will be withheld.. To this, I, 
for the present, only answer, that tlungs are now, in this respect, 
precisely as they were before the incorporation of the present bank; 
that the same powers which the secretary of the treasury then had, 
be has still ; that by the change of the deposits from the Bank of 
the United States, the executive department of the Government has 
been restored to the ccMitrol over the places for the safe-keeping of 
the public moneys, which it had by law before these moneys were 
deposited with that initfitution; and that all the laws formerly ex* 
isting upon the subject is now in full force and wholly unaltered, 
the only effect of the provision in the charter of the bank being to 
suspend their operation, until the secretary of the treasury should 
<»der and direct that the deposits be made elsewiioe than in the 
vaults of that bank. I further state, as my opinion of the law, tibftt 
by the act of the secretary of the treasury ordering a change of the 
deposits, and by that act only, the full power of Congress over the 
whde subject, has been restored. 

If^ then, the powers of the secretary are too broad, as the law now 
stands, it is the duty of Congress to restrict them ; whUe, if the 
powers of the executive branch of the Government are not now fully 
adequate to the making and executing of all needful orders, rules, 
and regulations, for the safe-keeping and convenient management 
ci the public moneys, it is equally the duty of Congress to legislate 
further upon the subject. And wiiether Congress do or do not legis- 
late in either case, is a matter wholly between. its members and 
their constituents, for which the secretary of the treasury is in no 
way rei^nsible. 

But, Mr. President, while I am prepared to give to this effort of 
the Government, to make the state banks our fiscal agent for the 
safekeeping and convenient disbursement of the public moneys, a 
full support and a &ir experiment, any efbrt, come from what 
quarter it may, to return to a hard-money currency, so far as that 
can be done by the operations of the Federal Government, and eon- 
dstently with the substantial inteiests <3i the eoontry, i^all reodvi* 
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iB0m ma a eoidial and aiocefe support ; and no one woald more 
heartily rejoice than myself, to meet with propoaitions which would 
lender such an effort in any degiee practicable. 

Still are we told by the senator from Massachusetts, that things 
cannot remain as they are ; that unless somethuig, which, accord- 
ing to his views of the subject, would afford relief, be done, the pres- 
sure, the distress, and the agitation will continue. I have already 
stated the source &om which, and from which alone, in my judg- 
ment, the present pressure proceeds. I have stated, also, without 
reserve, the object which is, in my opinion, intended to be accom- 
plished by it. Of the correctness of my conclusions, the Senate and 
the counlay must judge. If they are, as I believe them to be, well- 
founded, it is undoubtedly in the power of the bank to continue the 
pressure, and consequently the agitation of the public mind, to some 
extent, so long as it shall think it to be for ita interest , and not in- 
compatiUe with its safety to do so. It is not for me to speak as 
with a knowledge of its intentions in this respect, and the senator 
from Massachusetts disclaims all information upon the point. I 
can, therefore, only state my opinion ; and it is, that the bank has 
not entered upon this bold measure without the deepest considera- 
tioD, and that it will not abandon it, the design not being accom- 
plished, but upon the moat stem necessity. 
*Yet, Mr. President, I trust in God that that necessity will soon, 
very soon, be made manifest, by the attitude which the nation will 
assume towards this daring and dangerous institution. The glo- 
rious American Revolution was but resistance to moneyed power — 
yes, sir, to the exercise of a. moneyed power, without the consent, 
and beyond the reach, of the people of this country. To this our 
fathers opposed a stem and uncompromising resistance.' Appeals 
were made to their fears. Distresses in their pecuniary affairs were 
pictured to them in colors to have deterred any but the pure spirit 
of patriotism and love of liberty which led them forward. Then 
the pictures were not imaginary but real ; the distresses were not 
fancy but fact. The country was not then strong, and rich, and 
prosperous, but weak, and poor, and disheartened : and still theit 
march was onward. They armed themselves upon the side of their 
country, and stood by their Government; and when their hard and 
perilous services were paid in paper, worth a fortieth or sixtieth part 
of its nominal value, the representative of the dollar was the dollar 
to them» for it gave liberty to the people, and freed them from the 
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role of avarice. And have we. their immediate deseendanta, so 
Boon lost their noble spirit 7 Are we to fold oar arms and obey the 
dictates of a moneyed power, not removed from onr soil, and wielded 
by stronger hands, but taking root among us : a power spoken into 
existence by onr breath, and dependent upon that breath for life and 
being ? Are our fears, our avarice, our selfish and base -passions 
to be appealed to, and to compel us to re-create this power, when 
we are told that the cireulaticm of the country is in its hands ? That 
the institutions established by all the independent states of the con- 
federacy are subject to its control, and exist only by its clemency 7 
When we see it setting itself up against the Government and vaunt- 
ing its power 7 throwing from its doors our representatives placed 
at its board, and pronouncing them unskilful, ungenteel, or incor- 
rigible 7 Nay, Mr. President, when it lays upon our tables in this 
chamber, its annunciation to the public, classing the President of 
the United States with counterfeiters and felons, and declaring, that 
as kindred subjects, both should receive like treatment at its hands 7 
I say, sir, are we to be driven by our fears to recharter such an in- 
stitution, with such evidences of its power, and of its disposition to 
use that power, lying before us authenticated by the bank itself 7 
Are we to do this after the question has been referred to the people 
of the country, fully argued before them, and their decision pro- 
nounced against the bank, and in favor of the President, by a ma- 
jority such as has never before in this Government marked the re- 
sult of a contest at the ballot boxes 7 

Gentlemen talk of revolutions in progress. When this action 
shall take place in the American Congress, then indeed will a rev* 
olution have been accomplished ; — then will your constitution have 
been yielded up to fear and favor, and your legislation be the sic 
voJo, sic jubeo, of a bank. But, Mr. President, I do not distress 
myself with any such forebodings. I know the crisis will be trying, 
and I know too, that the spirit and patriotism of the people Will be 
equal to the trial. As I read the indications of public opinion, I see 
clearly that the true question is understood by the country, and that 
it is assuming an attitude towards the bank which the occasion calls 
for. Be assured, sir, whatever nice distinctions may be drawn here 
as to the share of influence, which expressions of the popular wiV 
upon such a subject are entitled to from us, it is possible for that 
will to assume a constitutional shape which the Senate cannot mis- 
understand, and understanding, .will not unwisely resist. The 
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country, Mr. President, has approved of the course of the execntive, 
in his attempts to relieve us from the corrapt and corrupting power 
and influence of a national bank, and it will sustain him in the ex- 
periment now making to substitute the state institutions for such a 
jSscal agent. I have the fullest confidence in the ultimate and com- 
plete success of the trial ; but should it not prove satisfactory to the 
country, it will then be time enough to resort to the conceded powers 
of Congress, or to ask from the people what, until every other ex- 
periment be fairly and fully tried, they will never grant, the power 
to establish a National Bank. 



SPEECH, 



RELATIVE TO THE REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITS FROM THE BANK 
OF THE UniTED STATES, THE SFECIAL ORDER BEING THE RE- 
FORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, ASSIGN- 
HfO HIS REASONS FOR SUCH REMOVAL, AND THE 
TWO RESOLUTIONS OF BfR. CLAY. 

[DeUvered in Um United States Benale, llnrch 96th, 1834.] 

Mr. President: 

I rise with unfeigned reluctance to address the Senate. The de- 
bate has been so long protracted, and has been so full and able upon 
all the points involved in the discussion, that I feel fully conscious 
I can give no light, and add no interest, to what has been already- 
advanced^ I would decline troubling the Senate at all, at this late 
stage of the debate, were it not that I consider the first resolution as 
particularly exceptionable, in every sense in which I have been able 
to view it. I had intended, at an early period of the debate, to oJSer 
my views at large upon the whole subject, and I had made some 
preparations to fulfil that intention ; but the progress of the discus- 
sion induced me to abandon position after position which it had been 
my purpose to occupy, in consequence of the full and able views 
given of them by others, until I have brought myself to the conclu- 
sion, to confine my remarks wholly to the first of the resolutions 
offered by the senator from Kentucky. I came to the conclusion 
definitely, after the very able argument of my honorable colleague 
[Mr. Tallmadge], recently made to the Senate, upon all the grounds 
covered by the second resolution, and generally embracing all the 
reasons of the secretary of the treasury. I can add nothing more 
to that argument, and any attempt on my part to do so, would be 
more likely to weaken the positions which have been so well de- 
fended, than to secure the defences, already, in my judgment, suf- 
ficiently impregnable. I may also say, that I do not expect to ad- 
vance anything In relation to the first resolution, which has not be- 
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fott, IB tbe eoime of the d^Ntte, bean suggested ; but I do hope to 
offer a more detailed and connected argument upon that single pointy 
than has been cffenA by those who have preceded me, and who 
have embraced the whole scope of the special order. I owe it to 
myself, however, as well as to the Senate, to say that it is my in* 
tendon to confine myself to a strict legal argument, of the most dry 
and uninteresting character, and that I can neither expect, nor ask, 
that attention Which I might hqpe, were the subject less exhausted* 
and the topics less technical. 

The resolution is in the following words : — 

^ Resolved, That by dismissing the late secretary of the treasurf, 
because he could not, contraiy to his sense a£ hift own duty, remove 
the money of the United States, in deposit with the Bank of tbe Uni- 
ted States and its branches, in conformity with the President's opin- 
ion, and by appomting his soceessor to effect such removal, which 
has been done, the President has assumed the exercise of a power 
over the treasury of the United States, not granted fay the consti- 
tntion and laws, and dangerous to the liberties of the people." 

This is the resolution, and I consider it, in the broadest sense, ju- 
dicial, so far as the acti<m of the Senate upon it is concerned. I 
therefore, preliminarily, lay down the following proposidon, which 
I believe I shall be able to sustain, not only from the slanguage and 
import of the resolution itself, but from an examination of the grounds 
upon which its friends seek to justify the action by this body. My 
proposition is :— 

That the resolution contams matter, of impeachment, and ^matter 
of impeachment only, and therefore that it is unconstitutional fo^ 
the Senate to act upon it, other than judicially, and upoja an impeach- 
ment sent up from the House of Representatives. 

Art. 1,'Bec. 2, clause 6, of the Constitution of the United States, 
reads as follows :— - 

" The House of Representatives shall choose their speaker, and 
other officers, and shall hav^ the sole power cf impeachmeni" 

Sec. 3, clause 6, of the same article, says : — 

'* The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments." 

Here then, sir, are the constitutional divisions of power, between 
the two branches of Congress, as to impeachments. 

Does the resolution under consideration contain impeachable mat- 
ter, so as to call upon these powers to enable us properly to act 
i]{K>nit7 V . 
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It chaigM that **!]» President hu aMuned the exsrdae of a 
power over the treasnry of the United States, not grranted to him hj 
the consdtmion and laws, and dangerous to the lihertieii of the 
people;** and that he has ''assumed the eiercise of that power, by 
dtsmissmg the late secretary of the treasury, because he would not, 
contrary to his sense of h^ own duty, remove the money of the 
United States, in deposit with the Bank of the United Stales, and its 
branches, in conformity with the President's opiniofa ; and by ap- 
pointing his soccessor to eflfect such removal, wMch has been done." 

The first of these chaiges, if well made, most be a high crime. 
An assnmption of a power over the public treasury, not gianted by 
the constitutiMi and laws, and dangeious to the liberties of the 
people, can surely be nothing less. 

The second, to wit, the removal of a secretary of the treasury, 
for an insufficient cause, and under the influence of an improper 
motive, viz., to acquire a power over the public treasury not granted 
by the constitution and laws, and dangerous to the liberties of the 
people, if sustained as charged, cannot be leas than a high misde- 
meanor. 

Art. 2, sec 4, of the Constitution, says :-^ 

** The President, Vice President, and all dvfl officers of the Uni- 
ted States, shall be removed from office, on impeachment for, and 
conviction of, trwMcm, bribery^ or other high crimes and mudemeanr 
erf.'* 

The advocates for the resolution do not deny that it ccmtaina im- 
peachable matter, but they justify the action of the Senate, as they 
say, ''legislatively'* upon it. 

The honorable senator fhxn Kentucky [Mr. Clay], says, "The 
Senate ought to act upon the resolution, to protect ite legislative 
powers.** ^ 

It is not pretended that the legislative powers of the Senate have 
been assailed. The resolution does not assume to recite an act of 
infringement upon the legislative powere of the Senate. It assumes 
executive encroachments, and executive encroachmente only, and 
proceeds at once to pronounce judgment upon them. It proposes 
no legislative act, nor does it assert any legislative power. If, then, 
the Senate has the right to protect its legislative powers, as it no 
doubt has, the resolution neither asserts the right contended for, nor 
mentions the violation against which protection is required, nor does 
itjHopoae any aortof protectioiu It does not therefore come, in any 
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sense, within this principie of the senator, and the aclaon of the 
Senate upon it finds no justification In his remark. I pass to the 
senator's second ground :— 

^ The Senate may properly act upon the resolution, because the 
President may perform an unconstitutional act, without the quo ani* 
mo, the intention to violate the constitution." 

It is impossible to consider this opinion in connection with the ob- 
jection to which it is intended to be an answer, without taking it as 
an admission that the action of the Senate upon the resolution is 
judicial. The quo animo of the President, or of any other officer 
of the Government, as to any act performed by them, bearing upon 
their constitutional powers, cannot possibly be material to the Sea- 
ate in its legislative character. If legislation should be required, 
growing out of any such act, it would legislate to provide a remedy 
for the wrong committed, or to prevent a repetition of the act; and 
in either case, the quo animo of the officer performing the act coat' 
plained of, could not be material. The wrong would not be less, 
or the remedy <lifierent, whether the action should proceed from de- 
sign or ignorance. If, therefore, the determination of the existence 
or not of the qtu) animo in the act recited in the resdiution, be ma- 
terial to the question whether the Senate can, or cannot, properly 
act upon it legislatively, that fact proves the resolution to be judi- 
cial, until that point shall be judicially decided. And as no object 
of legislation is either proposed, or to be accomplished by the pas- 
sage of the resolution, any action of the Senate upon it, going to 
decide this preliminary question of the quo animoy is clearly a judi- 
cial action, and therefore an assumption of power, in violation of 
the constitutional powers of the body. 

The position concedes that if the quo animo be assumed, the 
question would be judicial, while the resolution, the qwo animo being 
added, would, according to a farther admission by the ground taken, 
be not only an impeachment, but a judgment of condemnation upon 
the charges made. It follows then, irresistibly, that the action of 
the Senate legislatively, would be a judgment of acquittal as to the 
quo animo, and that judgment is as much judicial as a judgment of 
condemnation could be. Again, therefore, I repeat, that the Senate 
cannot act upon this resolution constitutionally, in any other than 
its capacity of the high court for the trial of impeachments. The 
senator [Mr. Clay] says thirdly : — 

**Thid Senate may act upon the reaolutioD, faecaose the Brettdaot 
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•»y not be impaechsd, even if the act and the guoanimo are both 
Hmmd againat him." 

Here we meet a meet singular reason for actiim. The conit will 
Dcmifmn the aecvaed, because the grand juiy tnay not find a bill 
mgainst him : the Senate of the United States, will convict the Pre»* 
ident of the United States, of a flagrant violation of the constitution 
W the United States, because the House of Representatives, those 
who hold in their hands the voice of the people of the country, may 
not impeach him. But again, the fourth reason for action is still 
move singular. 

The action of the Senate is proper, ^ because a call upon the 
Semite to act judicially m this instance, depends upon a contin- 
ipency, which no one now expects will happen." 

This throws the hist proposition into the shade. Here the sen- 
tence of condemnation is to be pronounced, because no one expects 
the grand inquest will even indict. The Senate of the United 
.States, are to convict the President of the United States, of a fla- 
grant violation of the constitution, because '^ no one expects" the 
Houae of Representatives will impeach him. Strange causes, in- 
deed, for performing judicial duties, in a legislative character. 

'Die senatcMT [Mr. Clay] has told us of the "^ bleeding constitu- 
tion of his country ;" and is this the way in which the wounds of 
that instrument are to be healed ? Is an alleged violation of the 
constitution by the executive, to be cured by a palpable violation of 
that instnanent by the Senate ? Will the Senate sanction such 
reasons for acting upon such a resolution ? 

But the senator from New Jersey [Mr. Southard], sanctions the 
same idea by the following language : — 

^ It is objected to the first resdution, that the Senate ought not to 
act upon it, because this body may be called upon to act upon the 
same matter, brought before it in the shape of an impeachment. 
An impeachment of whom ?" says the senator. *< An impeachment 
of Andrew Jackson? An impeachment of Roger B. Taney? 
Look at the history of the country. Did any one ever hear of the 
impeachment of those who stand in an overwhelming majority ? 
No, sir, such persons have a shield impenetrable to the Senate." 

Here we have the principle fully developed. The Senate is to 
proceed to judgment of condemnation against the President, because 
the representatives of the people will not impeach him ; because 
^liiajai%" of the peojvle themselves, whom they 
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H^pETMttitjJiire in iJEivmr of the President, end approve of hifl'ooa* 
duct. 

If any cause can be more sure than another, to render the Sen- 
ate odious to the people of the country, it will be attempts here to 
assume the duties of the immediate representatives of the people; 
to constitute ourselves the accusers as well as the judges ; and, hav- 
ing done this, to resist the known and expressed will of the people, 
in bringing down upon the head of some too popular servant, the 
tremendous judicial sentence of this body, without the form of a 
trial, or eveii the exhibition of a constitutional accusation. 

Do these sentiments come from men who have been raised high 
in the honors of the republic ? Who have themselves been coun- 
sellors of a former President ? And at a time, too, when a majori^ 
49f this body, holding this judicial power over their acts, was politi- 
cally opposed to the administration with which they were thus con- 
nected ? Sir, I venture the assertion, that they never found that ma- 
jority attempting thus to condemn them, or their principal, witiioul a 
trial ; and I further venture to say, that that majority, so acting, were 
sustained by the people. 

I assume, in the second place. 

That the resolution, if such as the Senate could pnqierly enter- 
tain, is irrelevant to the subject before this body, and in relation to 
winch it purports to have been mtroduced, and therefore, should not 
be entertained. 

The special order before the Senate, is the report of the secretary 
of the treasury, assigning his reasons for the change of the dqios- 
its of the pubhc moneys of the United States, from the Bank of the 
United States. 

It has no reference! whatever to the Presid^it, the late secretary 
of the treasury, his appointment or removal, or to the a^^xxintment of 
the present secretary. It relates sdely to a single official act of his 
own, the change of the deposits ; and merely assigns, in obedience 
to an express requirement of law, his reasons for that act It says 
nothing of his predecessor in office, of what he would or would not 
do, or what was or was not his sense of duty. It makes no allu- 
sion to him whatever. 

Where, then, is the relevancy of tbb re8oluti<m, to this sjpecial 
ovder? 

I next assume that the resdutioii, if within the consdtutioiial jiip 
tisdiotion of the Senate; aad relevant to Uie subfject of the special 
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OTder, is erronecMis in both of its conelosions, and in tbe iui m^ 
smiied, apon which the conclusions depend. 

The fact stated is, that the President *< assumed the exercise of & 
power over the treasury of the United States," and the sense in 
n^iich the charge is made, is learned from the langoaipe of the ad- 
vocates of the resolution. The President is ssid to have taken pos- 
session of the public money ; to have opened the public treasury, 
and taken there&om its contents; to have united the sword and 
purse of the conntiy in the same hand ; to have robbed the treas- 
Qiy, and taken into his own keeping the money of the people. Now, 
in this sense, I affirm that the President has exercised no power 
whatever, over the treasury of the United States. What acts ate 
mentioned as constituting this charge 7 

The resolution recites that the President removed from office the 
late secretsry of the treasury. 

One of the earliest debates in the first Congress, convened under 
the present constitution of the United States, was upon the questicm 
of the power of the President to remove from office, according to 
the provisions of that constitution. The question was decided by 
that Congress in favor of the power, as a part of ^the executive 
power" vested in the President by that instrument, and the whole 
practice of the Government, and of every President, from Washing- 
ton to the present incumbent of that high office, has been in confor- 
mity with that decision. The power was decided to exist, and to 
be derived from the constitution itself. 

It is particularly worthy of remark, 4hat the power to remove the 
secretary of the treasury, occupied a conspicuous place in the debate, 
and furnished a very considerable portion of the argument of the 
speakers on both sid^ of the question. The decision, therefwe, was 
made, after full argument as to the power to remove this very officer. 

The President, then, m the removal of the late secretary of the 
treasury, did not ^ assume the exercise of a power not granted to 
him by the constitution and laws." 

But a removal of the secretary of the treasury, does not enable 
the President to gain access to the tressury of the United States. 

There is a treasurer, appointed by the President and Senate, who 
keeps the keys of the public treasury. Wore the President, there- 
fore, to remove the secretary, he would meet the treasurer, and must 
dispose of him, before he could reach the public treasury. 

This officer is removable by the President, but he has not removed 
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him, wliich fact, of itaelf, repels the idea that he has attempted to 
^assume the exercise of a power over the public treasury." 

Here might be rested the proof of the falsity of the fiikct stated 
in the resolution, that the President " assumed the exercise of a 
power over the public treasury," but it shall be carried one step fur- 
ther. 

It is not even contended that one cent of money was taken frmn 
the public treasury, between the time of the removal of the late 
secretary of the treasury, and the app(»ntment of the present in- 
cumbent to that office ; nor is it contended that any change of the 
deposits of money standing to the credit of the treasurer, or any 
other change or order, affecting the public treasury, was made dur- 
ing that interval. 

The advocates for the resolution then admit, that the power exeN 
cised over the public treasury, by the President, was not so exer- 
cised during the vacancy created in that office, by the removal of 
the late secretary. 

The resolution further recites, that the President appointed ibe 
present secretary in the place of the late secretary removed. 

The constitution says, ^ the President shall have power to fill 
any vacancies that may happen during the recess of the Senate, by 
granting commissions, which shall expire at the end of the next 



The President, then, had power to appoint a secretary of the treas- 
ury in the place of the late secretary, removed, and in this act he 
did not ^ assume the exercise of a power," ^ not granted to him by 
the constitution and laws." 

When, then, has the President << assumed the exercise of a power 
over the treasury of the UnitM States not granted to him by the 
constitution and laws ?" It has not been contended that, since the 
appointment of the new secretary, any money has been drawn from 
the public treasuiy, but by his direction. His report before the 
Senate shows that the deposits were changed by his orders, and 
gives to Congress his reasons for the act ; though it should be 
borne constantly in mind, that the change of the deposits took not 
one dollar from the treasury. 

It was, if I may be allowed the expression, the mere change of 
the location of the chest, or the strong box ; it was not the use of 
the treasurer's key ; it was not taking any thing from the treasury, 
or ftttbtoOing uytbing ftofa the aoaount for which he lUiod 
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clitvgaablalotheeoiuitry. The power was AXtevdsed over t&spteM 
for In^eping the treasory, not over the money itaelf. 

The foregoing remarks aeem to establish coDclusively the IbUow- 
mg pn^ixMutions : — 

lliat the President ^ assmned the exercise of a power" over the 
late secretary of the treasuiy, by removing him from office, as he 
had a constitutional right to do. 

That he ** assumed the exercise of a power" granted to him in 
terms by the constitution, to i4)point, " during the recess of the 
Senate," the jwesent secretary, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the removal of the kte secretary. 

That he has not '' assumed the exercise of a power over the treas- 
ury of the United States," or over the treasurer of the United States, 
of any descriptimi whatever. 

That he has not ^ assumed the exercise" of any power in refer- 
ence to the subject of the resolution, '*not granted to him by the 
constitution and laws." I might here safely rest my aigument 
upon this first resolution, merely drawing iixxm the foregoing prt^x)- 
sitions the natural corollary — 

lliat as the President has only *^ assumed the exercise" of powers 
expressly gmnted by the constituticm, he has not *' assumed the ex- 
ercise" of any power ^' dangerous to the liberties of the people," 
unless the powers granted to him by the constitution of the United 
States,,and exercised by the Presidents of the United States, from 
the commencemrat of the Government under the constitution to the 
present time, are "' dangerous to the liberties of the people." 

But I feel bound, from a sense of respect to the gentlemen who 
advocate the leaolution, as well as from a disposition to place the 
whole subject in a clear light before my constituents and the coun- 
try, to notice the positions taken upon the other side, from which 
the inference in the resolution is drawn, that the President, in 
changing his secretary, has '* assumed the exercise of a power not 
granted to him by the constitution and laws." 

Neither of the gentlemen [Messrs. Clay and Southard] have been 
understood as denying the constitutional power of the President to 
remove a secretary of the treasury, but the attempt seems to be to 
]»ove that the removal of the late secretary was made under cir- 
cumstances to which the power of removal does not extend. 

What are the circumstances upcm wluch the gentlemen lely to 
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take this case out of the general power of removal conferred upon 
the President ? I take their own statements. 

There is a law of Congress incorporating the stockholders of the 
Bank of the United States. 

The law directs the deposit of the moneys of the United States 
with the bank ; but gives to the secretary of the treasury the power 
to change that deposit. 

The President thought the late secretary ought to exercise that 
power, and divert the public moneys from the bank. 

The secretary thought he ought not to exercise the power, and 
refused to do so. 

The President considered the execution of law important to the 
country, and removed the secretary who refused to execute it. 

Here we meet with what has been harshly termed " the act of 
persecution, usurpation, tyranny, a most flagrant violation of the 
constitution and the laws of the land, an assumption of the exercise 
of a power not f^anted to him" [tlie President] " by the constitution 
and laws, and dangerous to the liberties of the people." 

I propose to look at this state of facts, at the constitution and tlie 
law, and then to test the applicability of these strong denunciations 
« gainst the President of the United Stat'^^ made in the Senate of the 
United States. 

The positic s assumed to justify the conclusions in favor of the 
resolution and against the President, are 

First. That the removal was made because the late secretary 
refused to do an act " contrary to his sense of his own duty." In 
other words, it i„ called " an act of persecution for opinion's sake." 

What practical meaning has this position ? Was ever an officer 
removed where the cause of removal did not exist in a di^^'^rence of 
opinion between the power of removal and the agent to be removed ? 
where the agent or officer did not refuse to do an act which the re* 
moving power thought he ought to do, or insist upon doing an act 
which the removing power thought he ought not to do ? 

I answer, there i^ but one possible case in which a removal from 
office can take place, without a cause, in one slir pe or another; 
growing out of these differences of opinion bet^\ >en the removing 
and removed officer ; and as that case must be utter incompetency, 
I congratulate the advocates of the resolution upon the faci;, th.t 
the}' are not compelled, in reference to the late secretary, whom they 
so Avarmly eulogize, and towards whom their sympathies are so 

13 
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Idndly extended, to reeort toth» cause alone for hie lemofal; bat 
are able to show that a difference of opinion between him and the 
Preaident, furnishes a probable ground for his loss of office. Re- 
moval, ** for opinion's sake," then, is nothing more or less than a 
lemoval growing out of a difference of opinion between the removing 
power and the officer to be removed. 

The power to remove is admitted ; but the power to remove on 
account of a difference of opinion between die removing officer and 
the officer to be removed, is denied. 

What is the practical effect of this construction of the power of 
removal conferred by the constitution upon the President 7 It ie, 
that he may remove those who agree with him in opinion ; those 
who are willing and desirous to aid his measures and give efficiency 
to his admimstrstion ; those with whom he can live and act in har- 
mony ; his political ami personal friends : but that he cannot re- 
move those who differ with him in opinion ; those who will not carry 
into effect the measures of his administration; those who are per- 
sonally and politically hostile to him. 

I shall presently examine this power, and see if its proper con- 
struction leads to such absurdities. 

Secondly, The senator from Kentucky [Mr. Clay] lays down 
the distinct proposition, that *' the secretary of the treasury is not an 
executive officer, nor is the treasury department an executive de- 
partment." 

A sufficient aifewer, in legal argument, to this proposition is, that 
the power of removal, conferred upon the President by the consti- 
tution, extends to the removal of the secretary of the treasury, whe- 
ther he be or be not an executive officer, and whether his depart- 
ment be or be not an executive department ; and this the advocates 
of the resolution admit The whole proposition, therefore, in its 
apiplication here, goes merely to question the sufficiency of the cause 
of the removal, and not to deny the constitutional or legal power. 
It stands, then, with the proposition just examined, in this respect, 
and will be further replied to when the power ef removal shall be 
examined. 

I cannot, however, be understood as admitting the facts assumed 
by this proposition, *" that the secretary of the treasury is not an 
executive officer," and that " his department is not an executive 
department." 

I will not, however, enter in detail into the proofs which show 
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tbat the positioD, in evexy sense, is mistaken in fact, as others have 
already fully done this ; but will content myself with taking a very 
brief view of the position, as compared with the provisions of the 
constitution alone, wholly without reference to the laws establishing 
and regulating the department. 

The senator from Kentucky [Mr. Clay] read from the President's 
communication to his cabinet, as follows : — 

** Upon him [the President] has been devolved by the constitution 
and the suffrages of the American people, the duty of superintend- 
ing the operations of the executive departments of the Government, 
and seeing that the laws are faithfully executed." 

When he said, " This I deny I The constitution does not devolve 
these duties upon the President. 

"The laws organizing the executive departments, except the 
treasury department, put these departments under the direction of 
the President ; but it is the law, not the constitution, from which he 
derives his authority.*' 

We will see what the constitution does confer upon the Presi- 
dent in relation to the executive departmenu. It reads as fol- 
lows : — 

" The execiUive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America." 

Now, as I cannot yield to the force of the comment of the learned 
senator, in another part of his argument, that the provision in the 
bank charter, " that the business of the institution should be con- 
ducted by a board of directors," was not saying " that all the busi- 
ness should be so conducted, I must be permitted to believe that the 
constitution, when it says, " the executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America," irteans that all the ex- 
ecutive power, not otherwise expressly granted, shall be so vested, 
and not that a part of it only should pass by that grant, and that the 
residue should be conferred by Congress, to which body as a Con- 
gress, that instrument gives no executive power. 

The only grant of executive power, to be found in the constitu- 
tion, other than that above quoted, is the grant to tlie Senate in rela- 
tion to appointments to office ; and as this last grant is defined and 
specific, it certainly cannot extend to an executive supervision over 
the executive departments. 

If, then, the treasury department be an executive department, tha 
eonstittttiaQ haa devolved upon the President the duty of supeiin- 
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tsndiDg its qMndons, as it has ^ vested" in him all the ** executive 
power" of the Government, except the specific grant to the Senate, 
relating to appointments. 

Is the treasury department an executive department ? The da- 
ties of it are executive. The head of it is appdnted as the execu- 
tive officers are ; is maHe one of the constitutional advisers of the 
executive ; a member of his confidential cabinet ; and is bound to 
give his opinion, when called for, in any matter relating to the ex- 
ecutive Government — the characteristics of the department, therefore, 
are purely executive. But, if not executive, to which of the other 
great departments does it belong ? The constitution has created 
another, called the legislative department. The following is the 
provision : — 

" All legislative powers herein granted, shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives." 

Surely, the treasury department can find no place under this 
grant Its duties are in no respect legislative. The secretary does 
not receive his appointment from the people, the states, or the legis- 
lature, and he is removable at the pleasure of the President, but nW 
otherwise, except upon an impeachment by the House of Represen- 
tatives, and a judgment of condemnation by the Senate. The legis- 
lature cannot remove him. 

The constitution has created a third great department of the Gov- 
ernment, called ihc judicial department The following is the pro- 
vision : — 

"The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish." 

The treasury department certainly is, in no judicial sense, a 
court, and cannot, therefore, be a judicial department. 

From the constitution itself, then, it appears, that the treasury 
department is an executive department, and cannot belong to either 
of the other great departments into which that instrument has di- 
vided all the powers of the Government of the United States. 

That Congress has not the power, by the constitution, to establish 
a similar department, and divest it of the executive character given 
to all those departmtnto by the constitutional dis|.osition of the gov- 
enimental powers. 

That the constitution has vested in the President of the United 
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States " the executive power," and by virtue of that grant of power, 
has devolved upon him " the duty of superintending the operations 
of the executive departments of the Government." 

I am discharged, therefore, from all necessity of an examination 
of the laws relative to this department, as they surely will be so 
construed as to make them conform to the constitution, unless pro- 
visions shall be found wholly irreconcilable to it, and no such pro- 
visions have been pointed out. 

What then is this supervisory power of the President over the 
executive departments ? 

The constitution answers in the following language : — 

" He [the President] shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed." 

In what manner is he to do this ? The senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Clay] contends, that this clause of the constitution only means 
" that if resistance to the law be made, the President shall see that 
such resistance be overcome." The senator considers the power 
as intimately connected with the power to call out the militia to 
enforce the laws, and as going no farther than to oppose and to 
overcome resistance against the execution of a law. This would 
confound this most important duty of the President with his powers 
and duties arising under the various laws which have been passed 
" to provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions;" powers and 
duties strictly military, and derived by the President, not from the 
constitution, but from laws of Congress passed in pursuance of the 
power given to that body by the provision of the constitution above 
recited. 

With proper submission to the views of the honorable senator, I 
think it most clear that the power in question is wholly of a civil 
character, and that the duty imposed pertains exclusively to the 
executive power of the President. It enjoins upon him constant 
vigilance over all the civil affjiirs of the Government. " He shall 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed." It may be inquired, 
** Suppose he meets with a refusal on the part of the officer to do 
his duty and to execute the laws, how is he to enforce obedience ?" 
I answer — ^not by calling out the militia uptoi the officer, but by 
promptly removing him from his office, where that power is in his 
hands, and, where it is not, by laying the facts before the House of 
Representatives, to the end that an impeachment may rempve hinL 
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It is nnqnestioiiably for this parpose that the wisdom of the cooyoi- 
tkm vested ** the executive power" in the President ; and this ap- 
parent necessity which induced the decision by the first Congress 
under the constitution, that the power of remo^ from office was a 
part of the executive power, and was in the hands of the executive. 

The senator from New Jersey [Mr. Southard] was understood to 
contend, that the cause of the removal, operating upon the mind of 
the President to induce the act, was material to the constitutionality 
or unconstitutionality, legality or illegality, of the act of removal. 
Indeed, I am unable to discover the force of this argument, as made 
by the senator, and as applicable to the resolution, unless he in- 
tended to give it this direction. The resolution charges, that the 
President has *' assumed the exercise of a power" ^ not granted to 
him by the constitution and laws ;" and the senator expressly ad- 
mitted the power, in some cases, to remove, and denied it in the case 
recited in the resolution, upon the ground that the cause of the re- 
moval was insufficient to justify the act 

This brings me to an examination of this power of removal. Its 
existence in the President has not only been before shown, but is 
admitted to some extent, by all the advocates of the resolution. 
Wbat, then, is the extent of this power 7 

The power itself was decided, by the first Congress convened 
under the constitution, to exist in, and to be derived from, that in- 
strument, as a necessary part of " the executive power" vested in 
the President. As such it has been exercised by every executive 
under the constitution. 

This instrument imposes no limitation whatever upon the power, 
other than the liability to impeachment for any abuse of that, as 
well as of any other power conferred upon the executive, which 
shall amount to a high crime or misdemeanor. The cause of the 
act of removal, therefore, as the motive which, in the mind of the 
executive, induced it, is not a constitutional limit upon the exercise 
of the power, but a mere test of the liability incurred in its exercise 
in any given case. 

It follows, then, that if the President, so far as the constitution is 
concerned, has power to remove the officer for good cause, a remo- 
val of him for an ins^pcient cause, or from a bad motive, does not 
make the act unconstitutional ; the cause and the motive having re- 
lation only to the liability of the executive to an impeachment, and 
not to the validity of the act of removal. 
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It remains to inquire, whether any law of Omgress has restrict- 
ed this power, or connected its exercise with the cause or motive 
which leads to it. The very remark shows what the answer must 
he, as the power, heing derived solely from the constitution, and 
being unlimited by that instrument, any law which should impose 
limits would be unconstitutional. But without resting upon this 
answer, my research has not enabled me to find any such law ; the 
advocates of the resolution have referred to no such law ; and I be- 
lieve I am safe in saying that no law has ever been passed, assum- 
ing to impose restrictions or limitations upon the executive power 
of removal from office of the secretary of the treasury. Any remo- 
val of that officer by the President, therefore, whether made in 
consequence of a difference of opinion between the officers, or from 
whatever cause — ^whether he be denominated an executive officer, 
or be not — cannot either be unconstitutional or illegal. 

As to this first resolution, then, I now come to the following con* 
elusive and simple propositions : — 

The resolution charges the President with having " assumed the 
exercise of a power over the treasury of the United States, not 
granted to him by the constitution and laws, and dangerous to the 
liberties of the people." 

The charge is based upon the assumed facts, that the late secre* 
tary was removed from office, " because he would not, contrary to 
his sense of his own duty, remove the money of the United States, 
in deposit with the Bank of the United States and its branches, in con- 
formity with the President's opinion *," and that his successor, the 
present secretary, was appointed to *' effect such removal, which 
has been done." 

The conclusions are : — 

That the President has, by the constitution, the power of removal 
of a secretary of the treasury, wholly without limitation, he being 
liable to an impeachment for a criminal exercise of the power. 

That he has, by the constitution, the unlimited power to appoint, 
" during the recess of the Senate," a secretary of the treasury* 
whenever that office shall be vacant, he being also liable to impeach- 
ment for a criminal exercise of this power. 

That neither the removal from office of a secretary of the treas* 
ury, nor the appointment of a successor to ffil the vacancy, is an 
assumption of ^ the exercise of a power over the tieasury of the 
United States ;" or, if it is, 
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That I* is " llie cxen*.iHe of a power over the treasury of the Uni- 
ted States," vested in the Prcsidsnt by the constitution, as necessa- 
rily growing out of his unrestrained power of removal, and bis 
equally unrestrained powar " to fill any vacancies that may happen 
during the recess of the Senate." 

Here I leave this first resolution, repeating, tliat any action of the 
8c rate upon it, other tlian in its judicial capacity, will be a flagrant 
violation of the constitution; that considered legislatively, it ia 
wiioily irrelevant to the subject before the Senate ; that it is entirely 
erroneous in its assumptions of fact and conclusions of law ; and 
that any acts of the President to which it alludes, wholly fail to 
justify the harsh terms whicli have been applied to them by the ad- 
vocates of the resolution. 

But we are still called upon to vote for this resolution ; and who, 
Mr. President, is it upon whom the sentence of the Senate is thus 
to be passed without a trial ? The officer, sir, ia none other than 
the c!iief executive officer of the Government — ^the President of the 
United States ; he whom the people elected to that high station, by 
their free suffrages, against the poj>ularity and power of a compet- 
itor holding the oilicc, and wielding ius patronage — a patronage now 
represented to be so imnionse and irresistible and dangerous ; — and 
wielding it too with the aid of skilful and experienced advisers. It 
is no other than that President, who after four years of official trial 
before the people, was re-elected against another competitor, select- 
ed from among the distinguished of his countrymen, for his supe- 
rior hold upon the popular feeling of the country, and re-elected, 
too, by a vote more decisive than any which had pvcr b.^foro marked 
the result of a long and severe political contest. Such, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is the officor — I had like to have said, — upon his trial. No, 
sir, it is not so — ^who is not to be allowed a trial ; but who is about 
to receive the condemnatory sentence of the Senate unheard. 

Who, sir, is the man, the citizen of our republic, upon whom we 
are about to pronounce our high censures ? Is it Andrew Jackson ? 
Is it that Andrew Jackson, who, in his boyhood, was found in the 
blood-stained fields of the Revolution ? Who came out from that 
struggle tne last living member of his family ? Who, when the 
fiound to arms again called our citizens around the flag of our coun- 
try, posted himself upon the defenceless frontiers of the South and 
West, and bared his own bosom to the tomahawks and'scalping- 
knives, sharpened for the blood of unprotected women and children 7 
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Who turned back from the city of the West, the confident advance 
of a ruthless, and until then, unsubdued enemy, and closed the sec- 
ond war against American liberty in a blaze of glory, which time 
will not extinguish ? Who, when peace was restored to his be- 
loved country, turned his spear into a pruning hook, and retired to 
his Hermitage, until the spontaneous voice of his fellow-citizens 
called him forth to receive their highest honors, and to become the 
guardian of their most sacred trust ? Is this the man who is to be 
condemned without a trial ? Who is not entitled to the privilege 
allowed him by the constitution of his country ? Sir, this surely 
should not be so. For the very act which saved a city from pillage 
and destruction, and the soil of his country from the tread of an 
invading enemy, this individual was accused of a violation of the 
constitution and laws of his country. For the very act which en- 
titled him to the proud appellation of " the greatest captain of the 
age," he was convicted and condemned as a criminal. But, Mr. 
President, he was not then denied a trial. Then he was permitted 
to face his accusers, to hear the charges preferred against him, to 
offer his defence, and to be present at his sentence. In gratitude 
for these privileges of a freeman, he stayed back with his own arm 
the advancing wave of popular indignation, while he bowed his 
whitened locks to the sentence of the law, rjid paid th3 penalty im- 
posed upon him for having saved and honored his country. 

Grant to him, I beseech you, Mr. President ; I beseech the Sen- 
ate, grant to that old man the privilege of a trial now. Condemn 
him not unheard, and without the pretence of a constitutional ac- 
cusation. His rivalships are ended. He asks no more of worldly 
honors. " Hs has done the state some service." Age has crept 
upon him now, and he approaches the grave. L?t him enjoy, dur- 
ing the short remainder of his stay upon earth, the right secured 
to him by the constitution he has so often and so gallantly defended, 
and, if indeed, he be criminal, let his conviction precede his sen- 
tence. 

13* 
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[DeUveied in the United States Senate, AprU 19th and S3nl, 1844.] 

[Mr. McDuFFiE, of South Carolina, introduced in the Senate a 
bill proposing to reduce all duties, under the present tariff law, 
which are above the rate of 20 per cent., to that rate, by gradual 
reductions. That bill was referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and the committee reported the bill back to the Senate, without 
amendment, with a resolution recommending its indefinite postpone- 
ment, upon the ground that the constitution requires that all such 
bills shall originate in the House of Representatives. 

The question being upon this resolution, reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, Mr. Bagby, of Alabama, was entitled to the 
floor, and he yielded it to Mr. Wright.] 

Mr. President : My honorable friend from Alabama is entitled to 
my thanks for thus generously yielding to me the privilege to ad- 
dress the Senate at this time, and I sincerely tender them to him. 

The question in form, is the bill introduced by the honorable sen- 
ator from South Carolina, [Mr. McDuffie,] and the resolution of 
the committee proposing its indefinite postponement ; but the que»> 
tion m fact, and to which the discussion has been principally di- 
rected, is the modification, in any form, and to any extent, of the 
present tariff law. The latter is the question it is my exclusive 
object and purpose to discuss. 

In reference to the bill referred to, and the resolution of the com- 
mittee proposing a final disposition of it, I will merely romark, that 
the difficulties which have been suggested against originating such 
bills in the Senate, under the provision of the constitution, that ^ all 
bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Reprosenta- 
tives," have not been obviated in my mmd, and I cannot vote for 
the bill of the honorable senator in the shape in which he has pre- 
■entedit 
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The question whether any, and what, modifications ought to he 
made to the present tariff law, is one of great importance, of which 
I am not insensible. I believe I feel as deeply as I am capable of 
feeling, its magnitude and delicacy. I have not forgotten that it 
is a question affecting all the great interests of the country, and, to 
a greater or less extent, the private interests of almost every citizen. 
I am not insensible that it intermixes itself with the political feel- 
ings, as well as interests, of parties and individuals ; and that, at a 
time like the present, pending a heated political canvass, it cannot 
be kept separated from the prejudices and passions which such a 
canvass is too liable to excite. Still, I feel it to be my duty to dis- 
cuss the question fairly, and candidly, and fully, and that duty I in- 
tend to discharge. I shall endeavor to regard all the interests and 
all the feelings to be affected by the discussion ; and to express my 
opinions without reserve, upon all the points I shall raise. That I 
shall avoid errors I dare not to hope ; but tiiat I shall be able to ex- 
press myself in a manner not to give just offence to any individual, 
or to any interest, and much less to any member of the Senate, I 
do earnestly hope. 

The manner of the passage of the present tariff law, and the cir- 
cumstances which attended its passage through both Houses of 
Congress, and especially through the Senate, gave the ifuUest aa- 
surance to the country that some, at least, who voted for it, did not 
expect it would produce content and quiet in the public mind, or 
that it could be permanent. I was one of those who entertained 
these anticipations in regard to that law, at the time of its passage, 
and I gave expression to them upon that occasion. After I found 
my efforts, and those of all others, to remedy its manifest defects, 
must be ineffectual, and that the law must pass as it was, or not at 
all, my conclusion to vote for it was one of the most reluctant I had 
ever formed as to the discharge of a public duty ; and I could not 
consent to ^ve that vote, without placing upon record the reasons 
for it, and an assurance of my future readiness, whenever the op- 
portunity should present, to correct the errors wliich I felt convinced 
were pre\nLlent in the provisions of the act. That assurance was 
distinctiy given in the remarks to which I refer. It has never 
been forgotten by me, nor have I been permitted to forget it ; for 
my friends, and especially the honorable senator from New Hamp- 
shire, [Mr. Woodbury,] have been careful to remind me of it in the 
eonne of this debate, for which I thank them. 
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Amaag the reasons then given for my vote, I beg to bring the 
recollection of the Senate to that of a suspension of the distribution 
of the pfToceeds of the public lands. That reason alone waB most 
powerful with mc, and most especially so as connected with the 
legislation of Congress of this character. I considered that a meas- 
ure directly calculated, if not intended, .to produce the necessity lor 
high duties ; and its continuance, even for a few years, appeared to 
me strongly to threaten to make that necessity perpetual, by making 
the repeal or suspension of that law impossible. I should, there- 
fore, have voted for an otherwise very bad law, to accomplish that 
great good. My other reasons were connected with the then state 
of the treasury, tlie condition of the public credit, and our rapidly 
accumulating national debt ; and I will content myself with a sim- 
ple reference to them, as then given. 

Irf proceeding with this discussion, I am not at liberty to forget 
the character and extent of the various interests it is my duty to 
represent, in legislating upon this subject. The mechanical and 
manufacturing interests of the state of New York are second to 
those in few of the states of the Union. They exist to a large ex- 
tent, and in almost all their varieties, in that state, and are rapidly 
increasing and very important interests. 

The commercial interest of the state is very far greater than the 
same interest in any other of the states, and the enterprise and en- 
ergy engaged in it are certainly second to none. Its health and 
prosperity are highly essential to the well being of all the other 
great interests of the state and country, and they should not fail to 
command the careful attention of every representative from the 
state in Congress. 

The agricultural interest of the state is the basis of all the others, 
and is paramount to all in extent and importance. Represent 
what else he may, every representative from the state, out of her 
principal city, represents an agricultural interest greater than any 
and all others, and of which not one of them can, or will, be un- 
mindful. The agricultural interest of New York is a less exclusive 
interest than in some of the other states; but it is second in extent 
of capital, and in importance, to the same interest in few, if any, of 
the states. 

The great interest of labor, as an independent interest, distinct 
and separate from capital, exists as much more extensively in this 
state than any other, as the population of the state exceeds that of 
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any other. This intere exists in all the othrrs, pervades them all 
equally, and is equally indispensable to them all. So far, therefor^, 
as it is :o be affected by this legislation, it is paramount to them all, 
and presents an equal claim to the watchful care of every repre- 
sentative, come from what state, or from what part of any state, he 
may. 

Such is a brief view of the great interests addressing themselves 
to me when called upon to act upon the subject of the tariff. Such 
are the interests to which I acknowledge direct responsibility for 
my action here ; and to assume that I do, or can feel, hostility to- 
wards any one of them, would be to assume, that I do and can en- 
tertain most unnatural feelings, without the slightest possible foun- 
dation for them. In proportion to the existence of these great in- 
terests in the state, I am, so far as I know, equally indebted to all. 
My personal relations towards all have ever been equally amicable ; 
my personal interests are intimately connected with the prosperity 
and success of all ; and if my personal feelings are partial to any 
one, to the prejudice of any other of them, I am entirely unconscious 
of the fact. So far as I know myself, I am equally disposed to do 
justice to every one of these interests, and if the opinions I shall 
express, and the policy I shall recommend, shall prove me mistaken 
in fact, I certainly am not in the intention. There may be points 
of conflict between these great interests, touching our legislation 
of this character ; but I lay it down as a rule which cannot be mis- 
taken, that the law affecting all, which is best for all collectively, 
is the best and wisest law for each interest separately considered ; 
for it is Impossible that either can derive permanent benefit from 
that measure which sbill inflict permanent injuiy upon any other. 
Intending to preserve the strictest observance of this rule, I will 
proceed to the discussion. 

And I will premise, that it is the sc itled and determined policy of 
the Government and people of this country to raise, by duties upon 
imports, so much revenue as the public tr. ^sury shall require, and 
the wants of the Government, economical- * administered, shall de- 
mand, beyond the, permanent receipts from the public land-*. Tl ij, 
I believe, is a position assented to by all, poetically speaking. 
There may be individuals who believe it wouii be more equal, and 
more economical, to raise this revenue by direct taxation upon the 
property of the country, as a theoretical proposition ; but I do not 
suppoaie that a single individoid in the whole country contemplateB 
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a change from this indirect, to a system of direct, taxation, to raise 
the revenues necessary for the support of this Grovemment, in a 
time of peace. I certainly contemplate no such change; and I 
should consider any proposition to effect it unwise, inexpedient, and 
wholly inadmissible. 

Assuming, therefore, that this portion of our necessary revenues 
are to be raised by imposts, as a permanent and settled system, I will 
first lay down the rules by which I think those imposts should be 
graduated, and by which I consider the right and the claim to pro- 
tection, on the part of any interest to be limited, before I examine 
the present tariff law with reference to modifications. 

First, then, every duty upon a protected article is necessarily 
protective to some extent. It serves to give an advantage to the 
producer of the article m this country over the foreign producer, in 
the markets of this country ; because the foreign article must pay 
the duty, and the domestic article does not. In this respect, it is 
immaterial whether the producer of the article in the foreign coun- 
try, or the consumer of it in this, pay the duty. If the former pay 
it, he sells his article at a less profit, or at a loss, in consequence ; 
while, if the domestic consumer pay the duty, it is because it adds to 
the market value of the article in this country ; and in either case, 
the domestic producer reaps the advantage. 

Second, Every duty is necessarily prohibitory to some extent. 
Any branch of trade wholly free from taxation will necessarily be 
entered into more readily, and carried on more extensively than 
when taxed ; though light duties will exert a much less proporticm- 
ate prohibitory influence than heavy ones. The capital required 
will be increased in about the proportion of the duties assessed, be- 
cause the importer must pay the duties before he can offer his goods 
in the market ; and when the duties are made heavy, the hazards 
of the trade are greatly increased, from the increased outlay of 
capital, and the increased risk of finding consumers at greatly en- 
hanced prices. Hence the greater proportionate prohibitory action 
of high duties. 

Third. Every duty is a revenue, as contradistinguished from a 
protective duty, so long as its revenue are paramount to its prohib- 
itory powers. That rate of duty, upon any given article of import, 
which will yield the largest amount of revenue, is the highest rev- 
enue duty which that article will bear, and affords the highest pro- 
tection which can be given to the article, when of domestic pioduc- 
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lion, consistently with the object of raising revenue. Any less rate 
of duty upon the same article is, of course, within the revenue 
range, and is a revenue duty, though not the highest which may he 
imposed to raise revenue. Up to that highest rate, the only way to 
increase the amount of revenue to be derived from the importation 
of the article is to increase the rate of the duty. Within this range, 
the protection afforded is incidental to the revenue power of the 
duty ; and if the revenue be required, the protection is a necessary 
and unavoidable incident, and cannot afford just grouAd of com- 
plaint to any interest. This I consider the true limit of the right 
and claim to protection. ^ 

Fourth, Every duty is a protective, as contradistinguished from 
a revenue duty, when its prohibitory become paramount to its rev- 
enue powers. Raise the duty upon the given article above the 
highest revenue rate assumed under the last head, and the importa- 
tions of the article will be either wholly prohibited, or so greatly 
diminished, that the amount of revenue derived will be less, though 
the rate of duty paid is greater. If the prohibition be perfect, there 
will be no revenue. In either of these cases, the protection to the 
domestic article is greater than before supposed ; but it is obtained 
at the sacrifice of revenue, not as incidental to it. The prohibitory 
have become paramount to the revenue powers of the duty. Th^ 
positions are reversed ; and the revenue derived, if any, has become 
a mere incident to the protection afibrded. This is making protec- 
tion the principal, and revenue the incident. It is exercising the 
power which the constitution has given to Congress, " to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises," not to put money in the 
public treasury, but to prohibit imports, and diminish the revenue 
for the sake of the protection afforded. I am compelled to consider 
it a very questionable exercise, both in principle and expediency, of 
these taxing powers. 

It follows, from these positions, that free trade is the absence of 
duties, and prohibition the destruction of revenue, either of which 
will equally destroy our system of revenue from imposts, and force 
a resort to direct taxation ; that a fairly arranged system of revenue 
duties is the medium between these extremes ; and that such a sys- 
tem will necessarily extend to our domestic interests an amount of 
incidental protection equal to the whole amount of the revenue 
required from this source, and still leave a healthful and stable 
toeign trade. 
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I hope I shall be understood, anc' that I have been able to escpress 
the opinion& I entertain upon these points. If so, it will be sec i 
that *he articles upon hich the requisite amount of revenue should 
be assessed and collected, and the rates of duty to be imposed upon 
each, within the revenue range, are, in my opinion, entirely within 
the discretion of the Legislature, as a question of principle. Con- 
gress has always allowed the importation of sotne articles free of 
duty, and its right to do o has never been questioned. Can there 
be any more question of its right to impose one rate of duty upon 
one article, and a different rate upon another, keeping within the 
revenue limit in all cases ? I think not. The imposition of duties 
to prohibit trade, and defeat revenue, appear to me to be the ground 
of complaint and question ; not the imposition of duties to raise and 
collect revenue, although more heavy upon one article than an- 
other. 

The power to discriminate, then, as to the articles to be taxed, 
and as to t' .e rate of tax to be imposed upon each, within the ranr-^ 
of revenue duties, I consider perfect and unquestionable ; and whe- 
ther it should be exercised to favor necessaries at the expense of 
luxuries, the poor at the expense of the rich, to exteu ' incidental 
protection to a domestic interest agrmst the too sti ng competition 
of a foreign competing interest, or for any similar object, appear to 
me to be questions purely of legislative discretion, and not at all of 
constitutional power. I think this point has been obscured by con- 
founding the limit of the power with the object of its exercise. I 
do not admit the rightful exercise of the power, b9yond the revenue 
limit, for any object ; and within that limit, I admit it for all objects, 
within the reach of legislative discretion. In this way the argu- 
ment is disembarrassed from all the difficulties which have j.en 
thrown out, about recommending discrimination for one obj ct, and 
denying the power to oxert it for another. It is a power which, 
thus limited, may be greatly abused. It may be exercised against 
necessaries to favor luxuiies; against the poor to favor tiiorich; 
against the protection of domestic interests to favor %rei^n pro- 
>4ucers ; or in uny other perverted manner ; but such liability to 
abuse does not disprove the existence of the power. 

A "''ngle remark further will bring me to an examination of the 
pracLcal operations of the present law upon t!ie trade and business 
of the country. It is, that, because the rule laid down recognizes 
the highest rates of duty consistent with revenue to be the proper 
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limit of lagislatiTO diacieticm in axxsmgiiig and io^oang duties, it 
does not follow that this limit is always to be reached in fixing the 
rates of duty. The state of the public treasury and the wants of 
the Government for proper expenditure, are to control that discre- 
tion within this limit. No more revenue should be drawn from the 
pockets of the people than the economical administration of this 
Government Tenders indispensable. While the revenue limit can 
never be exceeded to obtain revenue, because duties above that line 
prohibit importations so as to diminish revenue, so duties should 
never be imposed, within that line, for the mere sake of the inci- 
dental protection, when the money to be realized from the tax is not 
required for the public service. 

With these limitations kept constantly in view, I am now pre- 
pared to enter upon an examination of the present tariff law, in its 
practical action upon the foreign commerce of the country, as 
shown by the custom-house returns made to the treasury depart* 
ment, and the tables of commerce and navigation for some few 
years past. In the statements I propose to make, and the results I 
have arrived at, I depend mainly upon the documents I find ap- 
pended to a report of the committee of ways and means of the 
House of Representatives, made to the House on the 1 1th of March 
last Tills report has been laid upon the tables of the members of 
the Senate, and is therefore within the reach of every senator. I 
first refer them to *' Appendix A," which shows that the whole 
amount of the importations, for the year commencing on the first of 
October, 1842, and ending on the 30th September, 

1843, was 889,260,895 

That of these imports, the free artic\^s amounted to 40,470,961 

Leaving the amount of articles paying duty at - 48,789,934 
Of these dutiable goods, those re-exported, with a draw- 
back of the duty, were 4,363,440 

Thus leaving, for the consun^ption of the country, and 
topay duty,in£Eu:t,but 44,426,494 

The present tariff law was approved by the President on the 30th 
August, 1842 ; so that the year above given is the first and only one 
in wjhich its practical operation upon the trade of the country caa 
be tested by the returns. 

A comparisoiQ of this year's bumess with the total and duti« 
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able importatioiis of the six pravkms yetn will give a geneial view 
of the diminutioaof our trade under this law. The importatioiis of 
those six yean were as follows : — 

Ymn. Wtm of doty. Vmjfng doty. Total importatloiM. 



1837 


$694260,031 


(71,739,186 


•140,9894217 


1838 


60^60,006 


62,867,399 


113,717,404 


1839 


76,401,792 


86,690,340 


162,092,132 


1840 


67,196,204 


49,946,316 


107,141,619 


1841 


66,019,731 


61,926,446 


127,946,177 


1842 


30,627,486 


69,634,601 


100,162,087 



An exsmination of these figures will show that the entire imports^ 
tioDS of the single year, under the present law, are nearly eleven 
milions less than the importations of 1842, which was very much 
the lowest of the six yaars ; and almost seventy^hree millions below 
the importations of 1839, the invest of those years. The changes 
in the character of the importations will still mcne clearly exhibit 
the influence of this law upon the trade. Under the compromise 
act, the class of free articles was very large, and during the whole 
period of the operation of that law, about one^ialf of the entire 
importations, as an average, were free of duty. That will be re- 
marked as to five of the six years, by a reference to the figures 
given above— 4he advantage being about seven millions on the side 
of the free goods. 

On the 1 1th of September, 1841, an act was passed ** relating to 
duties and drawbacks," which imposed a duty of 20 per cent, upon 
aU free articles, and all articles then paying a less duty, with cer- 
tain enumerated exceptions, the principal of which are tea and 
oofiee, raw and undressed hiifes and skins, coarse wool, gold and 
silver coins and bullion, and the list of articles used in manufac- 
turing. This act was in force as to all the importations of 1842, 
except so far as those importations may have been reached by the 
present law ; and the consequence was, that the amount of free 
articles fell down, firom more than an average of 60, to 30 millions ; 
and the dutiable articles rose up to 69 millions ; being more than 
the average for the five previous years, although the importations 
of the year were much less than in any one of the 6ve, and very far 
below their average. In this single year the dutiable articles much 
more than doubled the free. Under the present law the free and 
dutiable articles are very much the same as under the law of 1841, 
except that the coarse wool, and raw and undressed hides and 
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Mxm, an added to the dutiable side, at the low rate of 5 per cent. ; 
and yet the dutiable importations, in the first year of its operation, 
are nearly 21,000,000 less than under the act of 1841, which was 
in force but one year ; and the free importations have gone up again 
almost 10,000,000 above what they were under the last-named act, 
and to very nearly the one-half of the entire importations of the 
year. This, too, has taken place after the change from the free to 
the dutiable side of full 3,000,000 in the articles of wooh and skins. 
When to this astonishing change in the character of the imports, in 
a single year, is added the fact that, of the 40,000,000 of free im- 
ports, in 1843, about 24,000,000 consisted of gold and silver coins 
and bullion alone, the influence of the law upon the trade of the 
country cannot fail to be seen. The exchanges of commerce have 
been crippled to an unexampled extent, and our produce sent abroad 
for a market must be sold for what it will bring in coin, as the 
merchant dare not exchange it for merchandise, and encounter our 
duties. 

This is a general view of the whole imports ; of the whole foreign 
trade of the country. It affords the ground for a very imperfect 
judgment as to the eflect of the law in detail. The rates of duty 
are very various, and upon some articles of importance they are 
moderate, and upon some very low. Upon other large classes of 
articles, again, Uiey are very high and extensively prohibitory. A 
detailed examination, therefore, is necessary to present the action of 
the law in its tnie light ; and €b enable me to make that examination 
4. have referred to other tables appended to the same report. ^ Ap- 
pendix B" is a comparative statement of dutiable imports, for the six 
years which have been mentioned, and for the first three-quarters 
of the one year under the present law ; exhibiting the articles as 
named in the present law, and the amount of importations of each 
article, so far as that can be ascertained from the different forms in 
which the import tables have been kept, under the diflerent tariff 
laws. The first column shows the average importations for the 
three years, 1837, 1838, 1839; the second, the same average for 
the three years, 1840, 1841, 1842 ; and the third, the actual imports 
for the three-quarters of a year, commencing on the 1st of October, 
1842, and endmg on the 30th of June, 1843. " Appendix D, No. 2," 
exhibits the actual importations, for the same three-quarters, of each 
article paying ad valorem duties under the present law, the amount 
of duties actually paid upon each article so imported, and the rate 
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per cent of tiie duty fixed in tbe law, where there is no nUmmam, 
and the rate per cent to which the duty paid amoimta, where then 
is a mimmum. ** Appendix D, No. 3," gives the same infoniiatioo, 
for the same period, as to all the articles imported, paying ^«cific 
duties mMier the present law. In this table the rates per cent of 
the duty are calculated at the treasury, from the yalue of importa^ 
tioDs of each article, and the amounts actually paid in duties ; and 
both these doeuooents are authenticated by the official signature of 
the register of the treasury. To these three tables reference is to 
be had for the data upon which the following particular statements 
are based. 

From the Ist of Octob^, 1842, to the 30th of June, 1843, being 
the first three-quarters of one year of the operation of the present 
tariff law, the importations of wool, costing more than seven cents 
per pound, were valued at $64,696 ; and the smonnt of duties paid 
upon that sum was (2 1,941 88, bsing at the rate of 40.11 per cent 
llie average value of the importations of this same description of 
wool, for the three years, 1837, 1838, and 1839, was $801 ,087 ; and 
for the three years, 1840, 1841, and 1842, $1,004,312. This is 
equal to an average, for the six years, of $902,699 p^ year ; while 
the $64,696, for three-quarters of the year, under the (wesent law, 
is only equal to the rate of $72,927 per year ; showing a falling 
off of the importatimis, compared with the average of the «x previ- 
oQs years, of more than 91 per cent 

The value of the imports of cloths, cassimeres, and other woollen 
goods paying a duty of 40 per cent, for the same three-quarters oi 
a year, was $1,472,381, upon which there was paid in duties the 
sum of $688,962 40. The average value of the importations of 
these same goods, for the six years before named, was $6,613,920 
per year. The average importations for one year, under the pres- 
ent law, at the rate of the ' three-quartera given, was $1,963,176, 
showing a fieilling off in this importation, as compared with the six 
years, of 66 per cent 

The whole importations of the manufactures of cotton, for the 
same three-quarters of a year, were valued at $2,968,796. llie 
nominal duty, in the law, upon all these goods, is 30 per cent ; but 
the minimums, or artificial valuations, which the law fixes upon 
various portions of them, makes the actual duties paid vary from 30 
to 70 per cent, and raises the average upon the whole to more than 
SB per cent Still the tables of importatioD, if carofuUy laxamine^ 
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wiU prove beyond questioii that large classes of the cheaper cottcms 
axe entirely prohibited by the operation of these minimuins. Thus, 
every yard of printed or colored cotton cloth, coat what it may, is to be 
valued at 30 cents per square yard, provided it cost less than that 
sum, and is to pay the duty of 30 per cent, upon that valuation ; while 
all know that it is ahnost difficult, at this day, to find, in a country 
store, a yard of cotton calico of so high a price as 30 cents, while 
much is retailed for 10 and 12 and 15 cents. I will refer senators 
to pages 72, 73, 74, of this report of the committee of ways and 
qaeans of the House, for a statement of the rates of duty upon the 
whole range of cotton manufactures, calculated upon the English 
prices, where they will find, if the importations could be made, that 
the duties would range from 30 to 162 per cent The average im- 
portations of the manufactures of cotton, for the six years named, 
was in value $10,047,099 per year ; and the average per year, un- 
dor the present law, calculated from the three-quarters above given, 
is but $3,946,061 — being 60 per cent, less than the rate of impor- 
tations for the six years. 

Worsted stuff goods, worsted yams, mits, gloves, and the like, 
were free of duty under the compromise act; and a duty of 20 per 
cent was imposed by the ^jct of 1841. By the present law, that 
duty is raised to 30 per cent This is a class of goods manu&c* 
tared to a very limited extent in this country ; and the duty, upon 
^very principle, should be a revenue duty only. The average im- 
portations, for the six years, were valued at $4,5S 1,637. The 
average per year, under the present law, calculated from the three- 
quarters, is 9608,068— showing a filing off, in comparison with 
the six years, of 83 per cent 

SUks were free under the compromise act, and paid a duty of 20 
per cent under the act of 1841. By the presfent law, the duties are 
mostly specific, and levied upon the pound weight, but differing 
somewhat upon difi^rent descriptions of goods. These duties, cal- 
culated ad valorem^ range from 16 to 66 per cent ; while the a4 
valorem duties imposed by the law vary from 20 to AO per cent 
The actual average duties paid upon the importfLtioos of the three- 
quarters, of siilks Playing specific duties, was 32 per ce^t. ; and of 
«U1(» paying «l valorem duties, 26 per cent. The average value of 
te importatioas of all silju, for the six years, was 4il 6,247,330 pec 
JWX9 and the averse per year of the staim^ impgoruuioxus, under th^ 
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being 76 per cent less than the rate for the six years. Upon these 
goods, too, the specific duties have the efiect to impose the highest 
tax upon the cheapest and most common article. A plain, firm, 
bhusk silk, such as is most usually worn by those who wear silks 
in the country, will weigh much more than a fine, rich, figured 
French silk, such as is worn by the more wealthy in the cities; the 
cost of the former will be about half that of the latter ; and yet the 
pound weight of each pay the same duty, making the rate, upon 
the common article, from 40 to 50 per cent., and upon the rich ar- 
ticle from 20 to 26 per cent. — just about half. Here, too, there is 
no manufacture to protect, and no apology for any other than re- 
venue duties. 

Upon carpets, the duty is also specific, being levied upon the 
square yard ; and the rates ad valorem, calculated upon the actual 
importations, range from 28 to 87 per cent Although the amount 
of duty varies upon various descriptions of carpeting, yet the heavy 
rates fall upon the common and cheap goods, and are almost en* 
tirely prohibitory of them. The whole importations, for the three 
quarters, were valued at but $181,810, and of this amount ^l^V 
948 was Brussels carpeting, a description much more expensive 
than that in most ccMnmon and extensive use. Of the remaining 
$30,000, $17,099 was an importation of 7,372 yards ci Wilton 
carpeting, the foreign cost being about $2 60 per yard, and the rate 
of duty but 28 per cent ; while upon the Brussels, it was 42 ; and 
upon the treble ingrained, a much more common article, 87 per 
cent The rate of diminution in the importations of carpeting, dur- 
ing the one year, under the present law, compared with the six 
previous years, is 41 per cent 

Cotton bagging is another article upon which heavy specific du» 
ties are imposed, averaging aboui 53 per cent ad valorem. The 
average value of the imports, for the six years, was $379,718 ; and 
for the one year, under the present law, calculated from the actual 
imports of the three-quarters, $141,765 — being a falling off of 62 
per cent 

The duties upon glass ware, and window glass, are also speci- 
fic ; the former upon the pound weight, and the latter upon the su- 
perficial measure. The rates ad valorem^ upon the actual imports^ 
tions of glass ware, ranged from 29 to 186 per cent. ; upon window 
glass, from 62 to 243 per cent ; and upon vials and bottles from 11 
fi^l66perc^it. TbeTalneofdie wboleknpoftfttkmofcvoimiini* 
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dow glass was but (310; and upon that were actaally paid $688 
76 of datie»-~being 222 per cent upon the whole. The total value 
of the importations of glass paying specific duties, for the three 
quarters of the year, was but $65,214, while the value of the im« 
prats of large glass plates, plates silvered, painted glass, 6lc., pay- 
ing ad valorem duties averaging but 32 per cent., were $61,691. 
The falling off in the importation of glass of all descriptions, com- 
paring the one year with the six, is 77 per cent. 

The average importations of sugar and sirup of sugar, for the 
six years, was $7,600,449 ; and for the one year, under the present 
law, calculated from the actual importations of the three quarters, 
$3,376,824 — exhibiting a falling off in the importations of this arti- 
cle of 66 per cent. The duties upon sugars, calculated advaJo" 
rem upon the actual importations, range from 67 to 101 per cent., 
the highest rate being upon loaf and other refined sugars. The 
rate upon sirup of sugar is 161 per cent ; and the provision of the 
law shows that it was intended to be prohiMted. The importation 
is merely nominal — but $67 in value in the three quarters of a year. 
The rate ad valorem of the duty upon molasses is 61 per cent. ; and 
the importations had fiiUen off 62 per cent, comparing the one year 
with- the six. The average value of the importations, for the six 
years, was $3,192,683; and for the one year, under the present 
law, calculated from the actual imports of the three quarters, 
$1,613,693, 

The importations of hemp, cordage, and sail duck, together, for 
the three quarters, amounted to only $696,671, being at the rate of 
$927,428 per year ; while the average importation, per year, of the 
same articles, for the six years, was $1,408,626 — showing a diminu- 
tioD of the importe of these articles, under the present law, at the 
rate of 34 per cent The rates ad vdUntm of the duties upon hemp 
sre less than 32 per cent, and upon duck less than 23 per cent 
Upon some articles of cordage the rates are enormous. Of untar- 
red cordage, the value imported, in the three quarters, was $6,798, 
and the duties actually paid amounted to $10,103 71, equal to the 
ad valorem rate of 174 per cent So, of untarred yams the value 
imported was $1,028, and the duties actually paid $2,046 96, equal 
to 199 per cent Here the prohibition upon these manufactures rests 
most heavily. 

The actual importations of paper, for the three quarters, were 
w:y uU&Big, tho whola value only miwmtiiig to $da«X80t belsig al 
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the rate of $42,907 for a whole year. $17,762 of this amomil w»« 
paper hangings, paying an ad valorem daty of 35 per cent ; and the 
Midne, $14,428, paid specific duties, ranging frcnn 16 to 97 per 
cent The daties are specific upon almost all articles of paper, 
and are entirely prohibitory upon a very large proportion of them, 
there bein^ no importations. The average imports of paper of all 
kinds, for the six years, was $150,686 — showing a falling off, as 
compared with the one year, under the present law, of 71 per cent 

The daties upon leather under the present law are mostly speci- 
fic, and upon the actual importations of the three quarters ranged 
from 13 to 60 per cent, r hut the whole importations only amounted 
to $237,217, being at the rate of $316,289 per year. The average 
value of the importations for the six years was $805,349 ; those for 
the one year, under the present law, being 60 per cent less ^an 
that rate. Here, again, a large share of the duties are entue pro- 
hibitions. 

Raw and undressed hides and skins were «free of duty previous to 
the passage of the present law. The average importations for the 
six years were $3,130,436 per year, and for the one year under the 
present law, which imposes a duty of 6 per cent, $3,104,095, being 
a fiilling off of less than 1 per cent, as compared with the six years. 
T^ds may serve to illustrate the trifling prohibitory power of so low 
a duty. 

I will only weary the patience of the Senate by the examination 
of a aingle other article— iron ; but its various descriptions, and the 
great variety of its manufactures, will make that examination 
■omewhat tedious. 

The rate of duty actually paid upon the importati(ms for the three 
quarters of bar-iron, manufactured by rolling, is 77 per cent. ; and 
the value of the importations is $611,282; being at the rate of 
$681,709 per year. Upon hammered bar-iron the rate of duty is 
32 per cent, and the value of the imports is $327,650 ; being at the 
xate of $436,733 per year. Iron in pigs pays duty at the rate <tf 
72 per cent, and the importations are valued at $48,261 ; being at 
the rate per year of $64,336. The average value per year for the 
nx years, of the importations of the rolled bar-iron, was $2,262,174 ; 
of the hammered bar-uron, $1,697,249 ; and of the pig-kon $276,743 ; 
thus exhibiting a diminution of the trade, upon a comparison of the 
■Ix years with the one, of 6Q per cent, in the first, 72 per cent in 
li»jocoDd» ftod 7i6 pes cent in the third axtiole. 
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Of the various manufactures of iron paying specific duties, Vfidch^ 
calculated ad valorem, range from 11 to 137 per cent, the value of 
the whole imports for the three quarters was $282,038 ; equal to a 
rate per year of $376,050. The importations of the various man- 
ufactures of iron paying ad valorem rates of duty ranging from 20 
to 30 per cent., were valued at $773,479 ; hoth classes of these im- 
ports amounting to $1,055,517 ; heing a rate per year of $1,407,356. 
The average importations per year for the six years of all these 
manufactures of iron, was $1,498,830 — showing a diminution of 
the trade in these articles of but 6 per cent. 

I am well aware that these comparisons do not form a perfect 
standard by which to judge of the influence of this law upon the 
foreign trade of the country. The imports of the fourth quarter of 
the last year may have been larger, in proportion, than were those 
of the three first quarters, upon which my calculations have been 
based ; and to that extent the results will vary from the fact. I believe 
the importations of the last quarter of that year were beyond the 
average ; but I have them not, specifying the values of imports of 
each article, so that I can use the information. Then the period 1 
have taken for the comparison, was one of great unsteadiness in 
trade, as the aggregate importations for the several years clearly 
shows. The first of these years, 1837, was that in the early part 
of which the great crash came upon the bloated credit system of 
the country, when all the banks suspended specie payment, and 
general disorder prevailed throughout all branches of business. 
Regularity and steadiness are not yet perfectly restored, since those 
extreme revulsions, and it is far beyond my power to tell what in- 
fluence predominated over the trade of the country, for any single 
one of those years. 

Still I think these results might be safely relied upon, as approx- 
imations towards accuracy, and as establishing, beyond the power 
of question, the prohibitory character of this law. As an additional 
mode, however, of testing the same point, I have made a tabular 
comparison between the importations of 1842 and of 1843, taking 
the averages, before used, calculated from the three first quarters^ 
as the true importations of the latter year. I prefer to make this 
comparison, because I am not aware of any other visible cause, 
than the legislation of Congress, materially to afiect our trade in 
the latter year, which did not exist to the same degree, and in equal 
force, in the former. Both were years of serious defHression in 
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btuineM and stagnation of trade ; but I am not aware that, inde* 
pendent of the influence of legislation, the latter was more so than 
the fonner. At the commencement of the first year, the duties, 
upon all the articles I have examined, except raw and undressed 
hides and skins, were 20 per cent, ad valorem^ by the provisions of 
the act of 1841 ; or near to, and approaching that point, under the 
operations of the compromise act ; and at the commencement of the 
second, the present law took effect practically. My table includes 
the articles I have examined above, and no others, and is as follows : 





Importa* 


Importa. 


DimlDu- 


i 


Name of ArUeles. 


tionsoT 


tlon* of 


tioa. 


1 




1842. 


1843. 




Wool, costing more than 7 










cents per lb. - 


$95,6S5 


S73,927 


$82,738 


23 


Cloths, &c., paying 40 per 










cent, duty - - - 


4,517,864 


1,962,175 


2,554,689 


56 




9,578,515 


3,945,061 


5,633,454 


58 


Worsteds ... - 


2,957,977 


770,779 


2,187,198 


73 


Silks 


9,480,331 


3,622,347 


5,857,984 


61 


Carpetings ... 


292.309 


242,413 


49,896 


17 


Cotton bagging ... 


421,824 


141,755 


280,069 


GS 


Glass 


558,509 


155,740 


402,769 


72 


Sugars - - - . 
Molasses .... 


6,503,563 


3,376,824 


3,126,739 


48 


1,942,575 


1,513,093 


429,482 


^ 


Hemp, cordage, and sail duck 


949,808 


927,428 


22,380 


2 


Paper - - . - 


48,067 


42,907 


5,160 


10 


Leather . . - - 


912,585 


316,289 


599,296 


65 


Raw and undressed hides and 










skins .... 


4,067,816 


3,104,095 


953,721 


23 


Iron- 










Bars, &c., rolled 


2,053,453 


681,709 


1,371,744 


66 


" not rolled 


1,041,410 


436,733 


604,677 


58 


All other manufactures of 


295,284 


M,335 


230,913 


78 


3,552,642 


1,407,356 


2.145,286 


60 



Here is the comparison, at one view, between the importations 
for 1842 and 1843, of the articles named, and the names of the 
articles ; and the sums will show that they constitute a heavy pro- 
portion of all the dutiable imports, and the heaviest of what are de- 
nominated the protected articles. I have incorporated with these 
articles worsteds, silks, and raw and undressed hides and skins, for 
a double purpose ; the first two to show the prohibitory action of the 
bill upon articlea not of the protected class, and the last to show 
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how much hetter the importations kept up when the duty was very 
light, and still what an effect was produced upon cheap heavy arti- 
cles hy a very light duty. These articles, compared with some of 
the others, will also show how much more severely heavy duties 
aiSected the trade in some articles than in others. Take the 
worsteds. The duty under the act of 1841 was 20 per cent, and 
the present law has raised it to 30 per cent. The trade has fallen 
off, in the single year, 73 per cent. Take the silks. They were 
at 20 per cent, under the act of 1841, and raiige from 16 to 65 per 
cent. ; hut average, upon the actual importations of the three quar« 
ters of 1843, only 32 per cent. Yet the trade has fallen off 61 per 
cent. The duties upon, woollens, cottons, iron, sugar, and other of 
the protected articles, are much higher — some of them more than 
double these rates — and yet the trade has fallen off less. 

Still, the rate of dimmution of the trade, upon the most of the ar- 
ticles named, whether the comparison with the one or the six years 
be taken, is most marked and severe, and cannot fail to be alarming 
to the commercial interest. 

T^se comparisons show the futility, as a standard of judgment, 
in reference to the influence of any tariff law, of general averages 
of the duties upon all the dutiable imports, and much more of such 
an average upon all the imports, free and dutiable. Such compar- 
isons are made to assume that the more favorable appearance, the 
more prohibitory shall be the operation of the law under which they 
are made. Duties so high as to be entirely prohibitory are not com- 
prehended at all in such calculations. To illustrate, by a strong 
example, suppose every duty imposed were raised to a rate of per- 
fect prohibition, so that no dutiable article could be imported, and 
that all our foreign imports were free of duty : then such a com- 
parison would show that our commerce was not taxed at all by 
duties, and yet the richest part of it would be destroyed by a pro- 
hibitory tariff. So take, of the articles above named, paper and 
undressed hides, and make an average of them, and it will show a 
very low rate of tax upon the combined importations, because the 
hides pay but 6 per cent, duty, and the import amounts to millions, 
while paper is almost wholly prohibited — ^the whole imports being 
less than $50,000 per year ; and this, although paying duties vary- 
ing from 16 to 97 per cent., consists of the articles of paper paying 
the lightest rates, and which can, therefore, come in. 

Take the actual importations of the three first quarters of 1843, 
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r to ittoitnte the &lkcy of thustandaid of averages. ^Ap" 
pendiz D, No. 2," before referred to, is a table of these imports, pay- 
ing ad vaionm daties under the present law. At the foot, the 
anKnint of imports will be found to be 916,684^76, the amount of 
duties paid, #4,163,686 13, equal to the average rate of 24.89 per 
cent. ; not a very high rate of duty for many articles. The rate of 
these duties fixed by the law upon the articles named in this table, 
will be found to range from 1 to 60 per cent., these rates being ^ 
extremes of the /ui valorem daties imposed by the law. Yet the 
articles before examined, which pay ad valorem duties, hides and 
•kins excepted, comprise $24277,368 less than half this amount of 
importations, and pay $113^60 61 more than half of the whole 
amount of these duties, averaging the rate of 36.1 1 per cent. This 
shows that an average of the ad valorem duties, by themselves, fur^ 
Bishes no standard by which to judge of the weight of the tax upon 
a large portion of the imports embraced in the calculation. 

Take then ** Appendix D, No. 3," which is a table of the actual 
importations, paying specific duties ; and the amount of importations 
of this character will be found to be $12,494,340, the duties actually 
paid upon them $6,300,449 12, and the rate, calculated ad vahremy 
to equal 61.16 per cent upon the whole. Here is an entire class 
of importations of more than $12,000,000, paying duties to more 
than one half their entire value in our markets, at the time the duty 
is imposed. Yet average all these dutiable imports together, those 
which pay ad valorem^ and those which pay specific duties, and 
what will be the result ? The entire amount is $29,179,216, and 
the entire amount of duties paid is $10,644,138 26, being only equal 
to 36.13 per cent, almost exactly the average before given for al- 
most one half of the ad valorem importations. This is an exhibitioii 
of the average argument upon dutiable importations. 

A single example of its application to the whole importations, free 
as well as dutiable, and I will leave this topic. The dutiable im- 
portations of the three quarters, as just stated above, amount to 
$29,179,216. The free importations, for the same period, amount 
to $36,674,684, as see "Appendix D, No. 1." These sums, to- 
gether, make the whole importations of the three quarters, amount 
to $64,763,799 ; and the whole amount of duties paid upon these 
importations was $10,644,136 26 ; only equal to the rate ad vdUh 
rem of 16.28 per cent. Here, then, will the gentlemen say, who 
rely uptm these averages as a standard of judgment— here, is all 
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tte tax upon our trade, 16 per cent. ; and can any reftaonabl0 mail 
ccMnplain of that ? And yet it is shown, upon the face of the vexy^ 
papery from which this average calculation is drawn, that one ex^ 
tire class of importations pay duties to more than half their value, 
that the whole dutiable importations pay an average rate of more 
than 36 per cent. ; and that the trade, in large and important classes 
of articles, has fallen off 50, 60, 70, and more, per cent, in the ^nX 
^r's operation of the law ; thus exhibiting a prohibitory power 
much more startling than the high rates of duties paid. 

These comparisons must show, to the satisfaction of every nund, 
that general averages are most deceptive guides, and that averages 
of the rate of duty, even upon any two articles of import, much 
more upon selected classes, may be made to convey the most erro- 
neous impressions ; and they must lead to the conclusion, which it 
is my obJ3ct to establish, that the only useful or truthful compari* 
sons are those which compare the duties paid upon each important 
article of import with the value of the importations of that article. 

I have already alluded to my compq.rative examinations to show 
that different articles of import will bear very different rates of duty» 
with the same proportionate effect upon trade, and that the same 
rate, applied to all articles of import, will exhibit very different pro- 
hibitory effects, as between the different articles. I recall this al- 
lusion now, for the mere purpose of deducing from it the position 
that discrimination, as to the rates of duty, within the revenue prin-» 
ciple, and revenue range ol duties, as I have defined them, will be 
found not merely admissible, but absolutely necessary, both for the 
accumulation of revenue, and for the benefit of trade, even if no 
other considerations in favor of diacriminstion shall be considered. 

I have also alluded to these comparative examinations to show 
that the specific duties of the present law, as a general remark, and 
any system of specific duties so arranged, as well as the principle 
of minimums, must make the tax unequal and unjust ; must bear 
the most heavily upon the most common and cheap article falling 
under a given duty, and therefore most heavily upon the poor and 
laboring classes. I am not prepared to say that, with perfect and 
minute information in all the manufacturing branches, a system of 
specific duties could not be arranged, which would be just and equal 
in this sense ; but I am prepared to say that, with the information al 
pre^nt possesse d by myself, and, I beUeve, by Congress, as a body. 
fffhy^oyom of ita committeea, sneh a syston cannot be proposed 
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fts will avoid this radical and fatal defect I say fatal defect; for 
I hold that to be so, in any legislation upon this subject, which taxes 
labor to the relief of capital, and imposes double the rate of duty 
upon poverty which is exacted from wealth. That is the effect of 
our specific duties. Take the cotton cloths. He who can pur- 
chase and wear qualities worth more than 20 or 30 cents by the 
square yard, pays a duty of 30 pdr cent., while he who must pur- 
chase and wear such qualities as can be purchased from 6 to ft 
cents, must pay three times that duty. I cannot better illustrate 
the practical operation of this description of tax, upon the laboring 
classes, than to borrow the illustration of a witness exa:nined be- 
fore a committee of the British Parliament, I believe, in the year 
1842. The witness said, if the coat of the man of capital was 
taxed too high, he had only to take a coat of an inferior quality, and 
procure it for the same money he had been accustomed to pay for 
his coat, though he would not have one quite so fine, if just as warm. 
Not so with the laborer. He wears the cheapest he can get, under 
any state of the taxation ; and that coat he must have, be the tax 
what it may, because he cannot fall bacK upon an article of inferior 
quality, or less heavily taxed. This will not apply to our wodlens, 
because, though taxed heavily, they are taxed equally, by a uniform 
ad valorem duty ; but it does apply to the coarse cottons, and espe- 
cially to the whole class of fustians, which are the peculiar clothing 
of the laboring classes of the cities and manufacturing districts. 

I will now proceed to examine the influence of these high and 
prohibitory duties upon the great branches of industry of the coui»- 
try; and 

First, Upon manufactures. The manufacturers themselves pray 
for stability in our legislation upon this subject. They say that 
their interests are best promoted by regularity and permanency, and 
that the fluctuations consequent upon changing legislation, are, al- 
most, more injurious, than the protection they receive is beneficial, 
to their employments. This is to say, they want a moderate and 
reasonable system, not a proliibitory one ; for they cannot but know 
that extremes in our rates of duty, be they too high, or too low, 
must themselves compel change. If too high, our commerce must 
be destroyed, and discontents thus engendered, or a surplus of reve- 
nue must be thrown into the public treasury, and a reduction of 
duties thus compelled ; while, if too low, the necessities of that 
treasury will speedily force a change in an upward direction. It 
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is the moderate, reasonable, revenue system alone, which can be 
stable. Based upon the wants of the treasury, and wisely and 
justly arranged, with reference to all the great interests of the coun- 
try, there is no reason why, in times of peace, such a system should 
not be stable ; because the wants of that treasury are not subject, 
at such periods, to material changes. The incidental protection af* 
forded, by such a system, to one interest, and the incidental burden 
#rown upon another, would form no just subject of complaint to 
either. The tax would be necessary for the support of the Gov- 
ernment, and all would concede to the justice and wisdom of so 
distributing the taxation, as to make it the least burdensome to all, 
as one entire whole. Not so when the tax is imposed for protec- 
tion, and not for revenue. Then it is a burden imposed upon one 
interest, solely for the benefit of another; the supply of the com- 
mon treasury ceasing to be the regulator of the tax. Under such 
a system, contentment cannot be expected, or even hoped for ; and, 
under a Govemmsnt resting upon the popular will, constant chan- 
ges, and extreme fluctuations, must and will, be its fruit. 

To the manufacturing interest, then, if stability be the most im- 
portant element in its protection, the revenue arrangement of duties 
presents the most important and desirable system. It alone presents 
a national, instead of a sectional, basis for the arrangement of our 
duties upon imports ; it alone presents an object — ^the supply of the 
national treasury— equally interesting to all, and equally controlling 
with all ; it alone appeals to the whole public mind for approbation, 
and alone, therefore, can assure the promise of contentment and 
stability. It offers to this interest that degree of protection which 
the collection of revenue, for the support of the common Govern- 
ment, will afford, and leaves the discriminations, within that limit, 
to the common Legislature, but rejects prohibitions, destructive to 
itself, to favor any interest. Is this right ? Is it best for all ? If 
so, is it not the best system for the manufacturing interest itself 7 

I have, in the preceding remarks, treated the duty upon imports 
as a tax, and I have intended by the term, a tax upon the consumer, 
in this country, of the article of import upon which the duty is im- 
posed. I have not been unaware that this raises the question, who 
must pay tins duty 7 This question I do not intend to avoid, nor do 
I Intend to discuss it. I have heard too many discussions, upon 
legislation of this sort, not to know that this point presents an inteiv 
BinaUe Md for argument That broad field Ihave not the quali- 
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fieatknis, even if I had the dispoeitioii, to enter ; and my dbj^ct^ 
therefore, ia rather to make one or two inquiiies, to elicit informa- 
tion, than to controvert any position which haa been, or which may 
be, taken in the course of the debate. 

I will merely premise that it is claimed, in £ivor of the protection 
to the manufacturing interests of this country, which it is supposed 
to be the duty of Congress to extend, tliat the foreign producer, and 
not the domestic consumer, will be the real payer of our dutf • 
That position I will assume to be the true one, and will illustrate 
my inquiry by taking a supposed case, based upon it. 

I will suppose, for the sake of the illustration, that our trade, for 
the year 1842, was perfectly free of all duties upon imports; that 
A. B., a merchant of the city of New York, imported, during that 
year, 60,000 yards of woollen cloths, which cost him, delivered at 
the customhouse in New York, $100,000. He sold these cloths in 
that market, during that year. In c(Hisequence of his low sales, the 
manufacturers of woollens of this country came to Congress, and 
prayed a duty upon woollen cloths, to protect their interests ; and 
Congress, considering their prayer reasonable and proper, and 
requiring a revenue from this importation, imposed a duty upon 
the importation of woollen cloths, of the year 1843, of 25 per cent. 
The same merchant goes to Liverpool, in the year 1843, and tells 
his English manufacturer, ''I want the same quantity of cloth 
which I purchased of you last year ; but I cannot pay you the same 
price for it, because my Government has imposed a duty of 26 per 
cent, upon its value, which I must pay to its custom-house, before I 
can offer the cloths in my market. Last year, you gave me 60,000 
yards for (100,000, and the operation was a fair one in my trade ; 
but, as I must pay, this year, $26,000 in duties upon the same pur- 
chase, I cannot give you but $76,000 for the 60,000 yards.*' The 
English manufacturer replies, " Very well, sir, we cannot lose your 
market ; and, if your Government has taxed our cloths, as you say, 
we must assume the tax. We must let you have the same 60,000 
yards of cloth for $76,000, this year, which we aM to you last year 
for $100,000." The merchant takes the cloth, pays the $76,000, 
brings it to New York, pays his $26,000 of duties at the custom- 
house there, and offers his cloths in the same market as last year. 
How can he sell 7 The cost to him last year was $100/)00, paid 
to the foreign manufacturer. The cost, this year, is $76,000 paid 
ta the manu&cturer, and $26,000 paid tp our cuatomphoiu^, nuUsiDg 
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#100,000 IB all ; and can lie not sell at the aame prices as last year? 
Most oertainly he can ; and, in that case, what pj'otection doe^ the 
manufacturer of cloths in this country derive from the duty ? Cer- 
tainly none. If the foreign article can be brought here, and sold 
in our markets as cheap as before the duty, he derives no direct 
benefit from the tax. It is a diminution of the profits of the foreign 
manufacturer, or his loss, if you please ; but the domestic manu- 
fiicturer takes nothing by it, if the price of his product is not raised 
in our markets, or if the foreign competing product is not excluded. 
And in the supposed case, where the foreign producer pays the duty, 
beyond question neither of these consequences follow from it, as 
direct protection. It will not do, then, as a principle, to say that we 
can impcHO duties upon the foreign producer to protect our manu- 
facturers, if commerce survives and imports continue ; because the 
case supposed demonstratively shows that, while the foreign pro- 
ducer pays the duty and sends the goods, the cost in our market, 
and to our consumer, is not enhanced, and that the market itself is 
as open to the foreigner as it was before the duty. In these cases 
there is no effective protection to the domestic manufacturer. Pro- 
hibition must take place, or the price must be raised in our markets, 
as effects of the duty, or our manufacturer derives no benefit 
from it. 

I will make another illustration upon the other side of the argu- 
ment Take the same supposed case, except to assume that the 
consumer, in our country, pays the whole duty. Then the New 
York merchant pays the British manufacturer the $100,000 for his 
cloths, as he did the previous year. In addition to this, he pays th^ 
$25,000 duties at the New York custom-house, and places his cloths 
upon his shelves for sale at the cost of $125,000, instead of 
$100,000, as in the last year. The duty has raised the price hi our 
markets to its extent, and the merchant finds ready purchasers at 
the enhanced price. Is our manufacturer then protected ? What 
is to hinder that same British manufacturer from sending to New 
York as many cloths as he can sell ? and how does the duty injure 
him 7 He is compelled to pay, at our custom-house, the $25,000 of 
duties upon the $100,000 worth of cloths; but as he sells for 
$125,000, he can do this and still take his $100,000 home with 
him, which was all he asked before the duty. At this price, then, 
there is no protection to the d<»nestic manufacturer ; but aa soon 
aa thepnce recedes from the $125,000, £o!r the supposed qimlity of 

14* 
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ckchs, he is protected, because the foreigner must pay the $25,000 
of dnties, while be pays nothing. If both sell an equal lot of cloths 
for $120,000, as the duty remains the same, the foreigner must pay 
$25,000 of his purchase money to the custom-house for duties, and 
gets but $95>000 for his cloths ; while the domestic manufacturer 
gets the whole $120,000, no tax having been imposed upon his pro- 
duction. The protection is, therefore, an effective protection to him 
of 25 per cent., a part of the tax falling upon the foreign producer, 
and the remainder upon the domestic consumers. 

Upon these illustrations, I wish to propound the following inqui- 
ries, to be answered by those who have studied this subject more 
deeply than myself. Do they not show, beyond the power of que»- 
tion, that while the foreigner would consent to pay the whole duty, 
his goods could be sold in our markets as cheap as before any duty 
was imposed ; and that, although he might fill our treasury, there 
was no direct protection to the domestic manufacturer? That, 
upon the other side, if the whole duty fell upon the domestic con- 
sumer, and the price of the goods were raised in our markets to the 
extent of the duty, the foreigner could afford to send his goods here, 
pay our duty, and supply our market, as well as when there was no 
duty, thus presenting no effective protection, at this point ? And 
does it not necessarily follow, from these two positions, that the 
effective protection to our manufacturer is only when the payment 
of the duty is divided between the foreign producer and the domestic 
consumer? and that the larger the share, less than the whole, 
which the market imposes upon the consumer, the better for his 
interest, because that is the government of his price, and the meas- 
ure of his direct protection ? Is it not true, that he has no other 
benefit from that portion of the duty paid by the foreign producer, 
than as it makes our markets less desirable, and less profitable to 
him, because that goes to depress the price here, and only that por- 
tion paid by the consumer is added to it ? 

Is not this a clear illustration of the protection afforded by a 
revenue duty ? and does it not show that such protection is, and 
must be, effective, unless so light that the foreigner can afford to 
pay the whole of it, and thus keep exclusive possession of our mar- 
kets ? These appear to me to be unavoidable conclusions from the 
reasoning, while the measure I have prescribed for revenue duties 
Beems to be such as would enable the Legislature to keep the com- 
petition open and healthful upon both sides, without gmnting pro- 
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Lilntion to one, and visiting exclusion upon the other, or gi^ang 
monopoly to either. 

I am aware that human wisdom, without practical experience, 
cannot tell what is the extreme revenue point, as to any rate of duty, 
much less as to the arrangment of an entire tariff; but I believe an 
approximation can be made from the information already within 
our reach, which may be corrected, after the operations of trade 
shall have pointed out its errors, without causing changes seriously 
detrimental to any interest. My examinations have satisfied me, 
that a range of duties from 25 to 33 per cent, are as high as most 
articles of import will bear, consistently with the revenue principle. 
There may be exceptions, and I think if there are, that iron and 
sugar are the principal articles. These have for a long time, under 
our legislation, btJme very heavy duties, and continue to be largely 
imported, and to be very prolific of revenue. Still I think the ex- 
aminations I have made have conclusively shown that the rates of 
duty, under the present law, are too prohibitory upon these impor- 
tant articles for revenue duties. The trade in the former has fallen 
off, upon an average, about 66 per cent., and in the latter 48 per 
cent., as compared with the year preceding the passage of that law. 
It may not be necessary to bring them down to the rates I have 
named to preserve the revenue principle, but I am satisfied that a 
material reduction is demanded for that purpose. 

The rates I have moved are a quarter and a third of the value of 
the property to be taxed ; and is not that taxation enough, as a gen- 
eral rule, for reasonable protection ? Will not as large a share of 
that tax fall upon the consumers, the whole people of the country, 
as they ought to pay to sustain the manufacturing interest ? 

Secondy upon commerce. The influence of high and prohibitory 
duties upon this great and essential interest, cannot be otherwise 
than deeply injurious. .They act directly upon trade, and tend to 
force it from its natural channels, and to diminish its volume and 
expansioi^and, in that way, to the extent of their influence, strike 
at the life of commerce. 

Stability is most essential to healthful commerce, and fluctuations 
interrupt its channels, increase its hazards, and render it fitful and 
Mckly. Very high duties occasion extreme fluctuations, and pro- 
hibitory duties destroy trade and put an end to commerce. The 
examinations I have made» and the results I have exhibited, of the 
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iefliMDe^ of the prtsent law npon timde— upon the importatkMM*— 
ftie an exhibition of its influence npon the commercial interest 

^*he impomtion of all duties operates directly npon trade and com- 
raeree, and cannot benefit either. Upon them the tax is more di- 
rectly felt than upon any other interests ; because by them the cap- 
ital must be raised to first meet the payment, and upon them the 
whole influence is concentrated, whoever may eventually refund to 
them the duties paid. Still I do not believe that moderate, reason- 
aUe, stable duties, such as would be imposed within a wise and just 
revenue arrangement, would be severely oppressive upon the com- 
mercial interest, or would be seriously complained of by it Tina 
interest should bear its share of the cotamoa burdens, and, fairly 
treated, it is as able, and, I believe, as willing to bear it, as any other 
interest. It baa a right, however, to cUum exemption from the op> 
pression of duties not required for revenue, and not imposed to col« 
lect it; and from prohibitions, which are its destruction. Under 
any stable, well and wisely arranged revenue system, it can bear 
the burden of collecting the revenue, which the country shall re* 
quire from customs, and can preserve health, activity, and vigcnr ; 
but under a system of prohibitions, and strongly proMbitory duties, 
injurious both to revenue and trade, it must be sickly, fitful, feeble, 
and hazardous. Constant changes from eztr^ne to extreme, and 
constant agitation, are no better for commerce— perhaps much worse. 
That system of duties which will produce general contentment with 
all interests, and can therefore be stable, is alone consistent with 
the prosperity of commerce ; and that, I believe, would be found in 
a fair revenue system. 

Thirdj upon agricuUure, The influence of the present tariff law 
upon the agricultural interest is the most important consideration, 
because it is the basis of all the other interests, and, in our country, 
more important than all others. The great mass of our people are 
engaged id this interest, are dependent upon it for their subsistence 
and their comforts, and cannot fail to suffer from whatever is inju- 
rious to it. Indeed, none of our other great interests can long flour- 
ish under any system from which it materially suffers. Its firm 
prosperity is indispensable to their continued health ; and its Ian- 
guishment must soon be followed by their decline, in spite of the 
power of partial legislation. 

The situatbn of our country most invites, and its true interests 
most require, the wide extension and firm advancement of this great 
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Oar vast unsettled domain is an improdaetivie wa«t0» 
no matter how naturally fertile the soil, until agricultural labor 
reaches and subdues it, and changes that waste into fruitful fields. 
Hence, the influence of our legislation of this character upon the 
interests of agriculture becomes doubly important, and has a na^ 
tional, as well as an individual, consequence, paramount to that 
which attaches to any other of the great interests. 

Under this sense of the importance of the examination I am proa* 
ecnting, I hope the Senate v^li bear with me, while I make a de- 
tailed and somewhat minute inquiry into the influences of this legia* 
Iati€m upon the products of agriculture. 

I will take firat the article of wool. This is an important produc- 
tion of agriculture, over a veiy large extent of the country, and a 
principal staple in several of the states. The extent and impor- 
tance of the interest, as well as the great worth- of the wool-^row- 
0tB as a class of our citizens, entitles this article to all the con* 
fiideration and protecting care which Congress can justly give to 
any article, or any interest. 

How, then, is the Wlue of wool in this country, at the present 
time, compared with the value of similar qualities of the same arti- 
cle in other wool-growing countries. I do not refer to South Ame- 
rica, Smyrna, and like regions, where the sheep is permitted to range 
uncontrolled and without care, and where the principal value given 
to the wool is the cost of taking the animal and cutting off the 
fleece ; but to England, Spain, Saxony, and other countries, where 
wool-growing is made a business of careful cultivation. I cannot 
answer the question I have asked, as applicable to the present time ; 
but I hold in my hand a volume of testimony, taken before the com- 
mittee on manufacturers of the House of Representatives, during 
the session of Congress of 1827-28, from which it appears that 
wool of the same quality was, then, from 60 to 70 per cent, higher 
in this country than in Eng&nd. 

[Mr. Wright here referred to the evidence, and read from the 
testimony of several witnesses to sustain his assertion.] 

My examinations have established another fact, which is, that 
Spain, Saxony, and all the other wool-growing countries of the 
continent of Europe, export wool to England ; showing that they 
produce the article cheaper than it is produced in England, and can 
afibrd to sell in the En^ish markets. These imputations it has 
not beeD» at any time, the policy of England to prohibit, aad» lor Hbm 
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benefit of her mannfactares, they have aeuaUy been pennitted en* 

tiiely free, or at a very light duty. 

Wool, then, is higher in oar markets than in those of any 
other country where the article is cultivated, and where the finer 
and richer qualities are produced. What is now the difference be- 
tween the prices of fine wools in our markets and in those of Eng- 
land, I do not know ; but I do not suppose it is anything like as 
much as the witnesses referred to stated it to be in 1828. Indeed, 
I doubted, at that time, whether the witnesses had not made a high 
estimate of that difiference, because it appeared to me that importa- 
tions would have been greater if the difference in price had remained, 
for any considerable period, as great as they supposed it to be. 

Be that as it may, my object in making these references, and 
stating these facts, is to inquire whether any senator supposes we 
can, by our legislation, maintain wool at a valuation in this coun- 
try from 60 to 70 per cent, above that of all other wool-growing 
oountiies 7 and whether any senator believes we ought to do that, 
if we can do it ? I do not think we should do this, if we could ; be- 
cause, if we give wool that artificial value above the markets of the 
world, we must give the same increased value to woollen clothes 
and other manufactures of wool, or otherwise we shall make the 
destruction of its manufacture in the country certain ; and there 
will be no market, and no price for our wool but the exporting 
price ; and if we must add from 60 to 70 per cent to the co8t«f all 
the manufactures of wool, beyond what they mi^t be purchased 
for abroad, merely to keep the price of wool in this country up to 
this high mark, I think the tax will be too heavy for the object ; 
because all must wear woollen goods, while few, in the comparison, 
will grow wool. I do not, however, think we could accomplish this 
object, if we should try to do it. There is no portion of the stock of 
the fanner which can be so easily and so rapidly increased as his 
flocks of sheep, and with so little outlay of capital ; and there is 
scarcely an improved county in the whole Union where sheep cannot 
be well and easily grown. If, therefore, we should give to this teanch 
of agricultural industry this great advantage, and these exorbitant 
profits, how very soon would domestic competition' overstock the 
market, and bring down the price 7 It is impossible in a country 
like this, by the power of legislation, or by any other power, to 
maintain any one branch of human industry in the possession and 
«|]geyme&t of such an advantage. It is fortunate that it is ao; or 
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Otherwise, the tempftations to unjust and partial legislation would 
be too fearful, and the oppressions from it might become wholly in- 
supportable. 

I am willing to extend to the American wool-grower such fair 
and reasonable protection as our necessities for revenue will war- 
rant — say 30 per cent. ; and is not that reasonable protection to our 
farmers, who choose the business of wool-growing ? Is not 4^30 in 
every $100 a reasonable advantage, compared with those engaged 
in other branches of farming, who cannot be protected at all ? Is 
it not as high a tax for their benefit as the public will be contented 
to bear ? Is it not as strong encouragement as the business will 
warrant, without inviting so many to it as to overstock our markets 
and render the protection useless ? — for all will see^that, when they 
shall be compelled to seek an export market, our duty will not aid 
them. I am compelled to say I think this degfree of protection 
would better promote the interests of our wool-growers than a high- 
er, or more prohibitory duty ; because it would be stable, the reve- 
nue being necessary ; and because, admitting a moderate foreign 
competition at the great disadvantage of |^30 in the 9100, it would 
not invite that flood of domestic competition, which perfect prohibi- 
tion would be almost certain to bring upon them, and the conse- 
quent extreme fluctuation which over-competition never fails to pro- 
duce. I believe our wool-growers will be satisfied with this degree 
of protection ; if the taxes upon the articles they are compelled to 
purchase and consume are proportionately reduced. 

Hemp» This is another agricultural production within the reach 
of protection, or which has been hitherto so considered. Yet it will 
be seen that the present duty upon this article, upon the actual im- 
portations for the three quarters of 1843, is only equal to an ad vO' 
lorem rate of 32 per cent., and if put, therefore, at 30 per cent., the 
reduction cannot be material. The present duties upon some of 
the manufactures of hemp are enormous, while others are low reve- 
nue duties. The duties actually paid upon untarred cordage and 
yam are 174 and 199 per cent., while those paid upon sail duck are 
but 22 per cent. These are inequalities for which there can be no 
reason, connected with a proper protection to the agricultural pro- 
duction. 

I am not acquainted with this branch of agriculture, but I have 
understood that the difficulty does not arise in the growing of hemp ; 
that onr soils are as rich and suitable, and i«oduce the crop as eaailj 
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and abundantly, as those of any other country^ but that we either 
do not poesees the skill, or are not willing to use it, becanae it is in* 
jnrious to health, properly to rot the hemp for exposed uses. Onr 
hemp-growers practise the dew-rotting, while the water-rotting i3 
said to be indispensable for dnmbility, when put to exposed uses, 
snch as sails, cordage, and the like. I do not suppose any one ex- 
pects, by any degree of protection, to force the dew-rotted hemp to 
these uses ; and I have never been able to perceive how any duty 
we may impose is to give us the skill, if we have it not, to water-rot 
our hemp ; or, if we have the skill, and will not use it, because the 
process is an unhealthy one, how an increase of duty is to ehange 
that disposition. I have never understood that the questicm was one 
of expense, and, for that reason, requiring protecti(Hi ; and I am 
nappy to learn that some experiments have been recently made to 
export hemp from this country, with some promise of success. In 
any way, therefore, in which I have been able to view the interests 
of agriculture, as connected with this product, I am forced to con- 
sider a duty of 30 per cent, a sufficient protection, and I think the 
hemp-growers will so consider it. 

Sugar, This is an agricultural production, which has grown 
Into importance in our country, within a few years, comparatively 
speaking ; and yet it has already become the great staple of one 
section, and the cultivation and production aro rapidly increasing. 
I am wholly unacquainted with this branch of agriculture, and can- 
not, therefore, form any opinion as to the extent of protection re- 
quired for it. The article is one which has been very heavily taxed, 
under almost all our tariff laws ; formerly, much more as a rich 
source of revenue, than from any object of protection to the domes- 
tic production. It has proved to be an article which will bear a 
higher rate of revenue duty than almost any other considerable arti- 
cle of import in our whole list. The duty imposed under the present 
law is much less than that under the tariff of 1816, or any interme- 
diate law, other than the gradual reductions under the compromise 
act ; and yet the rates, as have been seen, aro from 67 to 101 per 
cent, under this law. It will be also observed, that the falling off 
In the trade, in this article, upon a comparison with the six years, 
has been 55 per cent. ; and with the single year 1842, but 48 per 
cent. ; much less, in both cases, than most of the other articles sub- 
ject to such extreme rates of duty. These facts aro referred to, for 
ike purpose of showing that the article will bear a very high revenue 
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duty, and I do not doubt that all the protection required, and cer* 
tainly all which it would be reasonable to impose upon an article of 
such universal consumption, could be afforded without a violation 
of the revenue principle. 

Of the principal agricultural staples of this country, the three 
named are all which have occurred to me as asking protection, or 
being within its reach. Of all our other great staples, we are ex- 
porters, and not importers ; and the markets of other countries, the 
open market of the world, are our markets for these products, and 
must govern our prices. Protection, therefore, by impost duties im- 
posed by us, is wholly illusory and useless. Any duty imposed by 
us upon the foreign articles in our markets cannot raise the price of 
our articles in a foreign market. 

Take the article oi flour. This is an important product of agri- 
culture over a very large portion of the Union ; and, of it, the coun- 
try exports largely. I am aware that a high duty is imposed upon 
the importation of foreign wheat and flour, by the present law ; but 
does that duty benefit the wheat-grower? Whero is his price 
made ? Certainly in our commercial and exporting cities. There 
the surplus of our wheat must go, and does go, to find its market : 
and there the market price is established which governs the sales 
throughout the country. What controls the price in those cities ? 
Supply and demand, which control the price pf everything in every 
market. What demand 7 The whole demand for flour, no matter 
whether to be consumed at home or to be exported. All purchasers 
in the same market pay the same price, without roference to the 
purpose for which they buy. There is always, as a general rule, 
a surplus of flour in our commercial markets, beyond the demand 
for domestic consumption ; that surplus must seek a foreign mar- 
ket, and the price it will command for exportation controls the price 
of the whole mass. Our duty, therefore, is wholly inoperative, and 
cannot exert the slightest influence upon the prkse of flour, thus 
controlled, even in our own markets. Flour, then, canno'. be pro- 
tected, because we export flour, and the open markets of the world 
tte our markets, and must control our prices. 

The argument in favor of the prohibitory system upon manufac- 
tared articles, is, that by forcing a larger proportion of our laborers 
into manufacturing employments, we shall withdraw them from 
agriculture, and thus diminish its productions, while they will be- 
come consumers, instead of producers of its products, and thus the 
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africvltural iotonst will leceive a double braefit fimn tii* polugr* 
I ahall hy'%OfMijt have occasion to inquire how far labOT ii likely to 
be benefited by a policy which ie designed and calculated to make 
dear bread. But, passing that consideration for the present,-! will 
j^ymmiiiA this argument as applicable to the j»ofits of gnun-growing 
as an agricultural pursuit. In just so far as the manufacturing 
emj^c^nQEients of this countiy increase the general demand, in the 
markets of the w(»id, to precisely that extent is the wheat-grower 
^i^n^t^ by the policy, in the single article of the sale of bis 
wheat Beyond that, this eflfect cannot be experienced so long as 
oar wheat and flour market is an expcHting market If the policy | 

could be carried so fiur as to force a suflkient portion of our laborers 
into manufiictories, to consume all our flour, and leave no surplus 
for exportation, then might the wheat of our farmer come within the | 

reach of protection ; because, then, a prohibitcHy duty upon foreign \ 

wheat would give him the monopdy of our markets, and enable him 
to oontid the price in them. Uniil that state of things can be pro- 
duced, our wheat and flour cannot be benefited by an impost du^. 
So long as we are exporters, and foreign markets are our marked 
finr these articles, the price of the wheat of our farmer cannot be 
benefited by our duty. The increased home draoand would benefit 
fajm 80 £ur as it should affect the price of his wheat in the export 
market, but no &rther ; and beyond that he could derive no benefit, 
wlnle our country should expert wheat 

Does any senator hope to see the time when this eoaaixy will not 
export IneadstufiTs 7 I do not hope to see that time. I think the 
masses of the ipeopie of this country will find speedy cause to regret 
such a period, if it shall ever occur. They will be likely to find 
that a monc^ly of bread is anything but a protection to their com* 
Ibfts. 

The articles of berfy porky butter and cheese^ agricultiual [HX)duc- 
tions of the North and West, stand in the same relation to this 
policy with wheat and flour. They are great staples of these sec 
licms of the Uni<ni, and they are all articles of export Their mar- 
ket is the market of the world, and the prices they command are 
measured l^ the wants of the world, not merely of our Union, 
knport duties upon all these articles are dead letters upon the 
statute book, so far as the interests of our farmers are concerned. 
They afibrd no revenue to the public treasury to lighten his taxes, 
and add nothing to the price id his prqduets. I speak com- 
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puttthwlf . Tbere ai« imports under all these hends, b«t not of 
that character which conflict with the farmer's market. Ddica- 
cies, luxuries, bearing these general names, are imported in very 
small quantities, for the uses of those who regard their appetites 
more than their pockets. Take the article of cheese as an example. 
The value of the importations, for the three quarters of 1843, was 
93,850, the quantity being 30,033 pounds. This showed a foreign 
cost of more than 12 J cents per pound, and the duty was 9 cents per 
pound, bringing the article, to the consumer, up to a price probably 
not less than 25 cents per pound, while the market cheese of this 
country commanded about 5 cents per pound in our largest com- 
mercial markets. So with wheat. Choice seed wheat is occa* 
. sionally imported, which gives the article a place upon tlie list of 
imports, while the quantity brought into the country does not, in the 
least, affect the market price of the wheat of our farmer. So with 
the other articles named. 

The mannfjeictories are spoken of as famishing valuable mai^ 
kets to the farmer for these articles of his produce. Where do the 
manufacturers purchase their supplies ? In the great commercial 
markets, where they sell their manufactured goods. By what price 
do they purchase ? By the same which others paid in the same 
markets. New York and Boston are the great exporting markets 
for the flour of this country. ' Did any one ever think of going to 
Lowell, the largest manufacturing village in the country, to learn 
the market price of flour ? Certainly not ; but the manufacturer 
of Lowell goes to the Boston or New York market, both to learn 
that fact, and to purchase the flour for the consumption of his fac- 
tory ; and when there, he purchases for the same price which the 
merchant pays, who purchases to export to England, France, South 
America, or any other foreign market. The former gets no more 
from the manufacturer than from the exporting merchant. So 
with all other like articles of supply for the manufacturing estab- 
lishments. 

It is undoubtedly true that these establishments open a limited 
retail trade to the farmers in their immediate vicinage, for fresh pro- 
visions and temporary supplies, which are both convenient and lucra- 
tive ; but this is a benefit too narrowly circumscribed to be taken 
into the account, when discussing the great and general interests 
of agriculture throughout this wide country. 

CoUon^ rice and iobaccOf are great agricaltural staples of the 
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MNitbem and ■oathwestem states, which are also compelled to seek 
foreign markets, and are therefore beyond the reach of protection 
from import duties. Of these articles, the cotton is by far the most 
important, as it is much the most important article of export from 
our country. I believe the estimates are, that about one-fifth of the 
ordinary annual crop is consumed at home ; the remaining four- 
fifths being, of course, compelled to seek a foreign market. What 
proportions of the tobacco and rice find a home market, and what 
proportions are exported, I am unable to say. It is enough that the 
interests of all these branches of agriculture are in much better and 
abler hands than mine here ; and in those hands I shall cheer- 
fully leave them. 

Not to go furtlier in this examination of agricultural productions, 
here are eleven principal articles, three only of which can be mate- 
rially and practically benefited by protecting duties ; and it is for 
the wisdom and the justice of Congress to decide how far the great 
public and private interests of all will be consulted by taxing the 
eight for the benefit of the three, beyond that degree of taxation 
which a supply of the public treasury shall demand, and the prqwr 
rates of duties for raising revenue shall warrant. 

If such the relative advantages and burdens, flowing to the manu- 
facturing, commercial, and agricultural interests, from the prohib- 
itory system of duties, what are the relative claims of these several 
interests to the favors and bounties of the Government, growing out 
of the actual profits of capital now invested in them respectively ? 
Upon this point I pretend to no extent or accuracy of information, 
and my object is to throw out the crude impressions I have imbibed, 
rather to elicit information from others, than under any expectation 
of communicating information myself. 

In agriculture the great mass of the capital of the country is 
employed ; and what does it yield, in net annual proceeds ? The 
senator from South Carolina [Mr. McDuffie] has said he did not be- 
lieve the net profits of the planters of his state exceeded, upon the 
average, 5 per cent, upon the capital invested. I was surprised, at 
the time, to hear the gentleman mike so high an estimate. I have 
reflected much upon the subject, and taken some pains to make 
inauiries from others, and do not believe that the net profits of the 
capital invested, upon a fair appraised value of the property in the 
market, in any agricultural county in his state, taking an average 
of years, will exceed 3 per cent, and I should not feel surprised to 
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know that it did not exceed 2 per cent I know that the moderate 
but independent farmers of my section of the Union, worth from 
93,000 to $8,000, and $10,000, as industrious and frugal as any 
class of the citizens of this country are, or can be ; who can pay 
off their expenses and lay up from $100 to $200, at the close of 
the year, not counting the labor of themselves and their families 
upon the one side, or their living upon the other, consider them- 
selves as doing well. The investments of capital are more secure 
in this branch of industry, and to that extent should yield less re- 
turns. I do not doubt that many will think me wild in the judg- 
ment I have pronounced, and perhaps I am ; but if gentlemen will 
institute careful inquiries, I have no doubt they will be surprised. at 
the very moderate profits derived from the capital employed in agri- 
culture, as a general average for the country. 

In commerce the case is very dlfierent. Here the hazards are 
extreme, and success usually brings extreme profits. There appears 
to be an attraction in this pursuit, growing out of the veiy hazards 
which surround it. Vast fortunes are, sometimes, suddenly accu- 
mulated, and, like the lotteries, men are prone to look at the prizes, 
not at the blanks which are drawn. Still I very much doubt whe- 
ther, as a whole, the net profits of the capital invested are not less 
in this than in either of the other grsat divisions of business. I have 
often thought that, were any branch of human industry presented, 
however lucrative the compensation promised, where the hazards to 
life and health were seen to be as great as are the hazards which 
attend the employment of capital in commerce, and whore so many 
wrecks could be seen along its shore, no human being woald be 
found to engage in it. I have heard calculations of the rate per 
cent, of commercial men who fail in business, and it was fearfully 
great, though my memory will not permit me to state, with confi- 
dence, what the rate was. 

How, then, is it in the manufacturing and mechanical branches 
of industry ? Here, more than in the other branches, forecast and 
calculation can be employed. The agriculturalist must take the 
chances of the seasons, the merchant the peril of the seas, and 
botli the changes of the markets ; while the latter is the only hazard 
of the manufacturer and mechanic, whose employments do not rest 
upon artificial and changing legislation. I can speak from an 
acquaintance somewhat extensive as to the mechanics of the coun- 
tiy as a claaa of citizens; and where industry and prudence aro 
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CAiefidly obierfed, BO olut of nien in onr cooatry «!• n»m I 
to reach comfoitable independeiice. Among the most uaefiil, i]id»» 
ptndent, and respectable citizens, wherever I have enjoyed a per* 
sooal acquaintance, I have always foond the mechanics, as a daas. 
holding a very prominent place. Hence I have been led to believe 
that the profits of capital and the fmits of industiy in thor employ- 
ments are aa good aa in any others I have known, as a general 
remark. 

With the large manufacturing establishments I have scarcely 
any acquaintance. 1 must speak of them, therefore, from report, 
and I shall do so principally from what has been said of the jHrofila 
of their capital, in the course oi this debate. And what has bees 
said upon this pmnt? Their dividends have been spokm of aa 
ranging from 6, 7, 14, and 20 per cent up to 80 and 40 per ctfnL 
per annum. These latter rates, I am compelled to suppose, must 
be somewhat exaggersted. I have, however, been infonned, from 
sources upon which I place strong relkmce, that some of the estab- 
liahments engaged both in the cotton and the woollen manufacture^ 
are able to divide to their stockhdders 7 per cent upon their eap^ml 
stock, half-yearly, and to accumulate a surplus amply auffideot ta 
cover all contingent losses. This is too much for interests sus- 
tained by the universal taxation of all other branches of industry. 
If this is so, it proves conclusively to my mind, that the present pro- 
hibitory duties should be modified, and fair revenue duties snbsti^ 
toted, that a healthful competition may moderate these profits, fay & 
reduction of the prices of the manufiictured articles to the consni» 
mors. This is far beyond the profits of ca|»tal in other brtnches of 
industry, and too much to be sustained by burdens imposed upon 
them. 

It remains for me to consider the influence of the system of pro- 
hibitions, and prohibitory duties, upon labor as a distinct interest ; 
the labor of those operatives, in ail tiie great departments of nidoB- 
try, which is compensated by stipulated wages, and has no other or 
further interest in the capital which employs it, or in the profits or 
lasses arising firom the employmrat of that capital. 

This diviaicm of the subject, and the careful consideration of this 
head, is rendered more appropriate and important, because the advo* 
cates of the system of high and prohibitory duties place its defence 
and justification mainly—- nay, I may say almost exclusively-— upon 
th8 geomod of protection to this labor* To gure it mom caDatn^ 
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«nd mare profitable empbyment U their great avowed olfject ; aod. 
8oAe of the moet earnest of those advocates, in this debate, have 
gone so fjBur as to say that, if this ground could not be sustained^ the 
system itself could not be defended and justified. 

This avowed object is a worthy one. No great interest in any 
country more justly demanded or deserved the watchful regard of 
legislators than this labor, and no member of this body feels more 
earnestly anxious than I do to shape all our legislation so as to 
bring the fewest burdens upon, and the greatest benefits to it. Un- 
der the influence of this disposition, I shall enter upon the examina- 
tion of what I think are, and must be, the influences of such a policy 
upon this description of labor in our country. 
. One position cannot fail to be admitted. If the high duties raise, 
the price of the necessaries of life to our laborer, the cost of his 
food, hia clothing, and his comforts, to that extent, they are a tax 
upon him, and lay him under the necessity of having more constant 
Qo^^loyment, or higher wages, or both, to meet the increased ex* 
pmxses of his living. And this consequence must attach to him in 
whichever of the great branches of industry he may be employed. 
The tax he must pay upon these necessaries must be equal, whether 
he be eiigaged in manufactures, commer(fe, or agriculture. 

While the high duties remain, and are efibctive to raise the price 
and extend the market for manufactured articles, those engaged in 
the m anu f acturing branches of industry may be able to employ mate 
labor, and to pay better prices, in consequence of the duties ; but it 
has been already shown that duties, imposed for protection and not 
for revenue* never have been, and never can be, sustained at a sta* 
ble point ; that, as soon as they shall have the efiect to give artificial 
values to the protected articles, the burden of the tax will be felt 
by all other interests, the dis^noportionate profits to the protected 
ijiteiests will be seen, discontents will be engendered, and the dutiea 
will be reduced.' This will su^iend employment at the high rates 
of wages, and the laborer will be thrown wholly out of anploymeot. 

Again : If too prohibitory, commerce will be destroyed, the coK 
lection ai revenue defeated, and reduction of the duties back to the 
nvenue point will become ocHnpulsory. This will have the same 
efi^t to render the empbyment of the laborer inconstant and fitful, 
as well as to unsettle the rate of his wages. And if these two 
abaoet unavoidable consequences do not follow, the increased profits* 
• aiisiogfrom the artificial values given to the products, will produce 
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domestic competition, break down the monopoly, reduce the boai* 
ness to the level of other pursuits, and thus destroy the ejBfect of 
the duties upon the wages of labor. In either of these events, the ' 
influence upon the wages of the laborer must be temporary, and 
the consequence of the temporary increase of his compensation 
must be inconstant employment at any rate of compensation. 

In this aspect of the case, it is important to examine the nature 
of the connection between this labor and the capital which employs 
it, in the manufacturing branches. And it should be premised, that, 
in any state of duties, any advance in the rates of wages will only 
be a consequence of an advance in the products of that labor, and 
80 far from keeping pace with the latter, be the enhancement of the 
value of the products what it may, the only increase in the com- 
pensation to labor will be what is required to command the requi- 
site amount of it from the other great branches of industry. If 
the goods of the manufacturer should be doubled in value, it by no 
means follows that he would double the wages of the lal>or he em- 
ploys. That would depend upon the rates of wages which his 
agricultural and commercial neighbors were able to pay, and the 
rate of wages he would establish would only be such as to take 
from them the labor he should require. An advance of 5 per cent, 
would effect this object, and he certainly would not go beyond its 
accomplishment. This principle is not only true when applied to 
labor employed in manufacturing, but is equally applicable to the 
wages of labor in all the pursuits of industry. No capitalist, what- 
ever may be his employment, pays more for labor than will com- 
mand such as he requires, be the profits of his business what they 
may. If the wheat of the farmer, or his wool, or his beef, double 
in value, he does not, in consequence, double the wages of his 
laborers. If the adventure of the merchant double his capital 
invested, he does not, in consequence, double the wages of his sailors 
and cartmen. A permanent advance in products generally draws 
after it an advance in the wages of labor, but always as a conse-" 
quence ; the labor is the last to advance, and, when the enhance- 
ment of the value of products is extreme, labor never keeps pace 
with them. The ordinary wages of the able-bodied day laborer of 
the North, in the hay and harvest season, is $1, in money, or one 
bushel of wheat ; but let wheat advance to $2.60 per bushel, as it 
sometimes does, and the wages of the laborer may be* $1.50, never 
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more, and more likely (1.25. The operation of thia rule is uni* 
versal. 

Let the usual revulsion c<»ne, after one of these periods of high 
prices, as it always must come, and what is the effect upcm labor 7 
Emplo3rment, at any rate of wages, almost ceases. The fanner 
and the merchant curtail their operations within the narrowest pos- 
sible limits ; and the manufacturer closes his factory, and stops 
altogether. This compels the laborer, at once, to work for any rate 
of wages he can get, when any employment at all is offered. Such 
are the fruits of extreme fluctuations upon labor ; and it has been 
seen that fluctuations must be a consequence of high and prohib* 
itory duties, and a consequent artiflcial standard of value, in any 
branch of industry. 

Again : The manufacturer can make his business the subject of 
very accurate estimate and calculation ; and hence he is able to 
establish the rates of his laborers' wages so as, with a very great 
degree of certainty, to protect himself from loss. He is about to 
make a certain quantity of a certain description of goods, say cotton 
or woollen cloths. He can tell precisely what the materials will 
cost him, how long it will take his mills to work them up, what will 
be the ordinary wear and tear of his machinery, what his allowance 
fcHT accidents, what the interest upon his capital, and, from the 
prices current of the day, what the cloths will sell for in the 
market. He knows, then, what h^ can aflbrd to pay for the labor, 
his only risk being a change in the market, before his cloths can 
be placed there. Will he exceed in his rate of wages what he 
thus ascertains he can aflbrd to pay ? Never. He will sooner 
close his mills, and let his capital remain idle. Will he pay for his 
labor all which this calculation shows him he can aflbrd to pay ? 
That does not follow, if that be more than will command from 
others the labor he wants. Hence, in this branch of industry, the 
laborer must work for the ordinary rate of wages, be the profits of 
the manufacturer what they may ; while, if prices are low, he must 
work for what the manufacturer can afford to give without loss to 
himself, or the factory is closed, and he finds no employment there 
at all. In other words, the profits upon his capital are the whole 
object of the proprietor of the manufactory ; and he will not work 
it to his own loss, knowing it to be so. If, therefore, fluctuations 
come, which he can foresee — ^if prices fall below a healthful line — 
the weight is thrown from himself on to the shoulders of the laborer, 

15 
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•ad he most bear the loss in a Tedtictkm of his compeinatioii, or bo 
must be thrown out of employment altogether. 

Another consideration, I suppose most materially afiect mannfac- 
tnring labor. I am not personally acquainted with the subject, but 
I suppose that labor is rendered more dependent than labor in the 
other branches of industry, because the laborer, by long employ- 
ment in a manufacturing establishment is, to a great extent, un- 
fitted to perform profitable labor in any other calling. Is this not 
so as to the great body of manufacturing laborers ? and does not, 
therefore, the sudden closing of the factories, and the entire arrest 
of their employment, reduce them to peculiar dependence, unknown 
to any other classes of laborers in our country ? Such are my 
impressions, and if they are well founded, they will show the great 
power which the manufacturing capitalist must hold over the em- 
ployment, and, by necessary consequence, over the living, the com- 
forts, and the independence of the manufacturing laborer. Is it 
wise or politic, in reference to the labor of this country, to endeavor 
to shape our laws so as to force it into these dependent situations, 
from the more free, and equally comfortable and respectable em- 
ployments of agriculture and commerce 7 I cannot think so. 

I have admitted that, while the high duties shall be effective to 
the manufacturing interest, it can afford to make a better compen- 
sation to labor, although the rates of compensation, so artificially 
improved, as well as the entire, labor under the system, must there- 
by be rendered unstable, fluctuating, fitful, and uncertain ; yet how 
will the same system of duties and prohibitions affect the commer' 
cial branch of our industry 7 I have before attempted, and I believe 
successfully, to show that this whole policy must be a direct burden 
upon commerce. Upon this interest it is that the tax is directly felt. 
Here the capital must be raised to pay the duties. Here the hazards 
of the markets, at the enhanced prices, must be encountered. And 
can this great branch of industry make better and higher compen- 
sation for its labor under such a system 7 Palpably not; and yet 
its labor is equally taxed, and equally demands increased compen- 
sation. Suppose the duties are prohibitory. To that extent com- 
merce is destroyed, and the call for labor to carry on its operations 
is also destroyed. Its whole operations, too, under such a syst^n, 
must be unsteady, uncertain, changeful, and fluctuating ; and so 
must be its demand for labor, and its ability to compensate it ; and 
yet its labor, under all these disadvantages, must bear its full bhaie 
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«f the burdens of the system, its food, and clothing, and oomferts, 
most bear the sstme taxation with the other branches of labor, and 
be injured in the rate of its compensation, in the steadiness of its 
employment, and in the extent of the demand upon which it relieB. 
Need I say more to prove that moderate, reasonable, stable revenue 
duties are infinitely more advantageous to the labor employed in 
commerce, than a system of prohibitions even intended to protect 
labor? 

How is it, then, with the labor employed in agricuUure 7 The 
wool-grower, while the protective duties shall have the effect to 
raise the price of his wool, may be able more fully to compen* 
sate the labor he is called upon to employ; but what is his de* 
mand for labor ? Nothing like that of the man who tills the soil, 
and makes grain-growing his business. Upon this point I speak 
with some confidence, as I believe I possess accurate personal in* 
formation. That portion of the country in which I resided from in- 
fancy to manhood was then a grain-growing, and is now a wool- 
growing district. The consequence has been a vast change in the 
hired labor employed by the farmers. Their hay-cutting season is 
now the only one in which the demand for labor is extensive, most 
of the farmers mtending to tend their flocks of sheep, and manage 
their limited tillage, with small additions to the labor of their own 
families ; and the mass of the labor of their hay-fields is now per- 
formed by transient laborers from the neighboring British province 
of Canada. The rate of wages is high, but the employment very 
temporary ; and in consequence, that class of native laborers which, 
when I was a boy, depended upon employment from those farmers, 
is not now found there. They have gone west to the grain-grow- 
ing sections. * 

The hemp and sugar-growers of the southwest may require the 
same, or even more labor, in consequence of their protection ; and 
may also be able to pay better prices, so long as the duties shall 
have the effect to enhance the value of their products in the market. 
X>t these agricultural employments I cannot speak from personal 
acquaintance, and I am therefore disposed to indulge the most fa- 
vorable presumptions in regard to the labor employed in them. 

What is the influence upon the labor employed in tillage, in rais- 
ing the wheat and other grains of the North and West, and in 
making the beef, pork, butter, and cheese of those sections, and in 
. cultivating the cotton, rice, and tobacco of the South 7 They w31 
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nqnire the same labor in proportion to their productions. Thm 
labor is equally taxed with that in the other branches ; and their 
own clothing and other necessaries and comforts, save the provis- 
ions which they produce, bear the same burdens with those con- 
sumed by their fellow-citizens in other employments. Will the 
system of high and prohibitory duties enable them to pay more for 
their labor 7 It has been seen that their products must seek the 
open markets of the world, and that our duties cannot affect their 
price. If the duties shall be so high as to break up, or materially 
interrupt the exchanges of commerce, to that extent their markets 
must be injured and the value of their products depressed. How, 
then, can they afford to pay higher wages for labor, under such a 
system, than under one of stable revenue duties, which leaves their 
markets open, commerce healthful, and themselves and their labor 
but moderately taxed, and that to supply the national treasury, 
which they must, in some form, contribute to supply ? They can* 
not They cannot so well afford to compensate labor for its toil ; 
and yet these employments are the great resource of at least nine- 
tenths of the lalK>r of this whole country. 

Entertaining, most deeply, these impressions in relation to the in- 
fluences of the prohibitory system of duties upon the labor of this 
country, I have expended a good deal of time and research to inform 
myself as to the results of a like policy upon this great and vital 
interest in countries where the system is much older, and has been 
much more rigidly enforced, than as yet with us. One natural and 
necessary consequence of the system has appeared to me to be to 
increase the power of capital over labor, by forcing it into artificial 
rhannels, and thus increasing its dependence ; to increase the profits 
of capital at the expense of labor, and finally to give to the former 
a monopoly to impoverish and oppress the latter. 

As England is the country to which we are most usually referred 
for lessons of wisdom upon this subject, and the British Government 
is, the one which claims and receives the credit of having most per- 
fectly protected its domestic interests, and especially its labcr, I havtf 
referred to British history to satisfy my inquiries upon this point. 
The examination has been a tedious one, and briefly and imperfectly 
as I intend to exhibit it to the Senate, I shall be compelled to be 
tedious in the performance of that task. 

And first, as to wool. The export of wool from Great Britain 
was prohibited by law from 1660 down to 1826, while the article 
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was pennitted to be imported free cf duty down to the year 1802. 
Here th3 a^cultural interest was made subservient to the manu* 
facturing, by the stronjfest provisions of law. The British wool- 
growor was compelled to soil his wool in the markets of bis cwn 
country, and ail the world were at liberty tol3om[)cte with him there 
upon equal terms. In 1802, a very light revenue duty of 28. 3d. 
sterling per cwt. was imposed upon imported wool, which was raised 
in 1813, to 63. 81, and in 1819, to 56s., equal to 6d. per pound. 
This high duty was continued but for a short period ; when, to favor 
the manufacture, the import duty was brought back to 1 farthing 
D'^r pound upon wool cos* in? 1«. storlirijy per pound or under, and 
Id. per pound upon all other wool, where it now remains. 

In 1337 Parliament passed a law, ** prohibiting the wear of any 
cloth made beyond sea, and interdicting the export of Engliali 
wool." 

In 1525 the manufacture of wool was domestic, and pretty equally 
distributed over the kingdom. 

In 1 533 a law was passed, reciting '* that the city of York afore 
this time had been upholden principally by making and weaving of 
coverlets, and the poor thereof daily set on work in spinning, card- 
ing, dyeing, weaving, &c. ;" that the manufacture, having spread 
into other parts, was " thereby debased and discredited ;" and enact- 
ing, as a remedy for this evil, that henceforth " none shall make 
coverlets in Yorkshire but inhabitants of the city of York." 

About the same time an act was passed to restrain the manufac- 
ture in Worcestershire to the town of Worcester and four other 
towns. 

Here was protection to the woollen manufacture, carried not 
merely to the prohibition of all imports of woollen goods, and the 
wear within the realm of all cloths made beyond sea, but to the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture, in certain branches, by any of the in- 
habitants of the country, except in certain specified towns ; in other 
words, protection by law against domestic as well as foreign com- 
petition. 

In 1677 a law was passed, declaring upon its face that it was for 
ihe encouragement of the woollen manufacture, which required 
that all persons should be buried in woollen shrouds, and that the 
coffins should be lined with woollen cloth, if lined with cloth at all. 
Heavy penalties were imposed for any violation of this act, which 
went to the clergyman of the parish, whose duty it w«a made to 
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[PM8cnto fat the penalties when incurred ; and he wae to re«d tiw 
act to his confregaticm on a specified Sabbatli in each year. This 
law the historian says was enforced, and remained a statute of the 
fealm for more than one hundred and thirty years. 

As early as the year 1700, manufactures of wool were exported 
from Great Britain to the amount of more than £3,000,000 sterling 
per annum. In 1787 the average exports were about three and a 
half millions, up to, and until after, at which date all importations 
were entirely prohibited. In 1819 importations were permitted at a 
duty of 50 per cent. ; which duty was subsequently reduced, and in 
1834, was but 15 per cent, upon goods not made up, and 20 per 
cent, upon those made up^ or partly so. 

In 1834, the entire manufactures of wool in the kingdom were 
valued at £21,000,000, a little less than one-third of which were 
exported. 

This brief sketch will show with what minuteness and rigid care 
this interest has received legislative protection in England, and how 
readily and perfectly even the agricultural interest is subjected to 
its advancement ; and under that government, where the will of 
Parliament is the constitution and the only limit of power, they are 
not compelled to resort to prohibitory duties to reach such an ob- 
ject, but prohibitions in terms, as well of exportations as of importa- 
tions, are readily and freely resorted to, when thought to be more 
efficient. 

The duty upcm bar-iron, in 1787, was £2 16s. 2d. per ton, and 
upon iron in pigs 27§ per cent. ; but iron castings and manufactures 
of iron were prohibited. At this period, the exports of iron were 
very small, only some eleven or twelve thousand tons per year. 
In 1819, the duty upon bar-iron had been raised to £6 10 0, and 
upon iron in pigs to 178. 6d, while the importation of iron castings 
was permitted at a duty of 20 per cent., and wrought iron and the 
manufactures of iron at 60 per cent. In 1834 the duty upon bar- 
iron had been reduced to £l 10 0, upon iron in pigs to lOs, upon 
castings to 10 per cent., and upon wrought-iron and the manufac- 
tures to 20 per cent. In this year, the exports of iron were 
145,000 tons, and in 1838, 255,317 tons. The substitution of pit 
for wood coal, about a century ago, gave a wonderful impetus to 
this manufacture in Great Britain, and reduced the price of iron 
one half in a comparatively short period. 

The manufacture of cottons to any considerable extent in Great 
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Britain, is comparatively of recent origin. It is supposed to ha^a 
existed to some extent in the early part of the seventeenth century; 
but down to a period as late as 1773, cotton was only used for fill- 
ing upon a linen warp. This manufacture was also at first domes- 
tic, and very generally scattered over the country. The weavers 
purchased their linen warp of the Irish, their cotton wool in their 
own markets, and from these materials made their cloth in their own 
houses, and sold it where they could find purchasers. About 1760, 
the merchants of Manchester commenced to purchase the warp and 
cotton, and send agents into the country to hire the weavers to man- 
ufacture cloth for them. At this time the whole value of the man- 
ufacture in the kingdom was but £200,000 per annum. In 1767, 
Hargrave invented the spinning-Jenny, and soon after Arkwright 
invented the spinning-frame. About 1786 Compton inverfted the 
mule-jenny, and Cartwright the power-horn. After these improve- 
ments the manufacture extended itself with unexampled rapidity, 
although this has never been an interest so peculiarly favored by 
British legislation as the woollens interest. At an early period this 
branch of manufacture was directly discouraged, and almost pro- 
hibited by law. In 1721 a law was passed imposing a penalty of 
JB6 upon the weaver, and £20 upon any person who should sell a 
piece of cotton calico within the realm. This was to protect the 
woollen and linen manufactures ; and fifteen years after this time, 
this legislation was so modified that calicoes manufactured in Great 
Britain were permitted to be worn, " provided the warp thereof was 
entirely of linen yam." 

At this early period importations of cotton wool were permitted 
free of duty ; and as early as 1788, the manufacturers were pro- 
tected by an import duty of from 44 to 50 per cent. In 1819, these 
duties were raised to 50 and 671 per cent. ; and in 1834 were re- 
duced to 10 and 20 per cent. 

Nothing can exhibit more forcibly the advance of the cotton man- 
ufacture in Great Britain, or of the production of cotton wool in this 
country, than a brief reference to our exports of that article to that 
country. In 1791, tlie first cotton wool was imported into England 
from the United States, and the quantity was 189,316 pounds. In 
1792, the quantity was less, being only 138,328 pounds. In 1793» 
Whitney invented the cotton-gin, and in 1794 we sent t© Great 
Britain 1,601,760 pounds of cotton; in 1795, 5,276,300 pounds; 
and in 1837, (forty-two years,) this export had reached the enor- 
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moos amount of 444^11,637 pounds. Previooa to 1831, the im- 
port duty into Great Britain did not exceed six per cent. It was 
then raised lo 10s. sterling per cwt, which duty was found loo 
burdensome to the British manufacture, and in 1833 it was reduced 
to 28. lid. per cwt. At about this period, the estimated value per 
annum of the manufactures of cotton, in ihe realm, was £34,000,0ao 
sterUng, more than a third beyond the value of the manufactures of 
wool at the same period. Of this amount of manufactures, about 
one-half are annually exported, and find their market out of the 
kingdom. 

Such is a very brief sketch of these three important branches of 
manufacture, wool, iron, and cotton, in Greit Britain, from their in- 
fancy, until they became extensive and important exporting int-jr- 
ests ; and it deserves remark, that that on3 c£ the three wiiich do 
fends entirely upon a foreign material, and which has boan the Isast 
favored by legislation, had become by far the most imporUnt of the 
three, and much the most extensive and importjint manufacluriag 
interest in the kingdom. Another remark should also b3 made, and 
it is that all these interests have long since advanced beyond the 
reach of protecting duties, by becoming exporting intere:*ts, and b3- 
ing compelled, to seek the open markets of the world for a very 
large, share of their productions. The present import duties, being 
low revenue duties, is conclusive proof upon this point 

This brief history shows a further fact connected with the argu- 
ments urged in support of the prohibitory policy of this country. It 
is that Great Britain has reached that condition which the advo- 
cates of that system here seem to suppose is so very desirable, and 
will be such a source of wealth, happiness, and independence to 
this country — ^the condition when the population of the country re- 
quire all its produce of provisions for their own sustenance. There 
the agriculturalist has that home market, the exclusive benefits of 
which hold so conspicuous a place in these arguments. 

What has been, and what is now, the influence upon the labor 
of Great Britain of this home monopoly of food ? This is the point 
I am at present discussing, and it is in reference to the influence 
upon labor that I now propose to examine the protective and prohib- 
itory system of that Government, and its general legislative policy 
in respect to the agricultural interest. Here, again, I shall be com- 
pelled to be tedious, but to myself the examination is not without 
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deep and exciting interest. I propose to cHHifine myself prindpaUy 
to breadstnffs, and mostly to the article of wheat 

I find that, from the conquest in the eleventh century down to 
1436, (nearly four hundred years,} the exportation of breadstuff} 
from England was entirely prohibited, while I find no notice, of any 
r38traint upon importation. The declared policy during this period 
was to secure an abundance of provisions, and low prices. In 
other words, it was a system of protection to labor at the expense 
of capital. 

In the year last named, a law was passed to permit the exporta- 
tion of breadstuff's when the home pri^e should' have fallen to a cer- 
tain specified point. For wheat it was about 36 cents per bushel, 
and other grains in proportion. The policy of this legislation was 
to relieve agriculture from the depression of its own overstocked 
markets, but under the restriction, that exportation must cease 
when the domestic price should rise above the point named. 

Laws were also passed to regulate and restrain the domestic trade 
in breadstufifs. These laws made it highly penal for purchasers to 
buy up and engross the stocks in grain, and prohibited purchasing 
in one part of the kingdom to sell in another. 

In 1662, exportation was permitted when the domestic price 
should fall to about 64 cents the bushel of wheat; and in 1671, 
the permission was extended to the price of about $1 07 ; but an 
export duty of about 101 cents was imposed, to be paid to the public 
treasury. 

In 1624, the laws imposing restraints upon the internal trade in 
breadstuffs were materially modified. 

In 1670, the point of exportation was extended to the price of 
about $1 47 per bushel for wheat, the same export duty being im- 
posed. The same law prohibited importations when the home 
price should be at or below the pomt of exportation, and imposed an 
import duty of 22 1-6 cents per bushel until the home price should 
rise to $2 22 cents, when importations could be made free of duty. 

This appears to be the first law adapting the policy of direct pro- 
tection to agriculture by prohibitions and import duties. 

In 1673 only three years after, all the laws restraining the in- 
ternal trade in grain were wholly repealed, evidently in furtherance 
of the same policy of removing the restricticxis upon agriculture and 
extending its privileges. 

In 1689, sixteen years kter, the policy on the subject of the ex- 
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portBdoii of breftdstvffii was precisely reveraed. The export dttty 
of 101 cents per bushel was repealed, and a bounty allowed of 
about 14 cents per bushel, to be paid from the public treasury, upon 
the exportation of wheat, when the home price should be at or be- 
low 81 33 per bushel. This swept away the last remaining vestige 
of legislation, designed, or calculated, to make bread plenty or 
cheap ; and adopted fully the policy of legislating, as our system 
proposes to do, to make it scarce and dear. 

From this period until 1773, almost a century, the legislaticMi 
fluctuated — at some periods exportation being wholly prohibited, 
and at others the sums paid in bounties upon exportation being very 
large. In the single year 1760 these bounties paid amounted to 
91)062,270. At the early part of this interval, the import duty was 
increased to about 451 cents per bushel upon wheat, when the home 
price was at or below $1 52 per bushel ; and half that duty above 
that price and below $2 30, when importations were permitted free. 
In 1699, 1703, 1704, and 1747, additions were made to this duty, 
the last law fixing it at 63 cents per bushel when the domestic 
price was at or below $1 25, and continuing very heavy duties until 
that price chould rise to the former limit of $2 30. 

In 1773 a great change was made. Importations were allowed 
at a merely nominal duty, when the home price should rise to $1 37 
per bushel for wheat, and exportation was entirely prohibited when 
that price should be above $1 22. This law also first allowed im- 
portations of wheat in bond. Here was an extensive remission of 
the former protective policy in favor of the consumers of bread- 
stuffs, and consequently in favor of labor. From this tune until 
1791 no material change took place in the general policy of the 
legislation, though several laws were passed increasing the import 
duty when the price of wheat was at or below the limit before fixed 
of $1 37 per bushel, the last bringing that duty up to 69 cents per 
bushel. 

In 1791 new demands were made for further protection to the 
agricultural interest. Deep fears were expressed that the country 
would be brought to a dependence upon foreign wheat for its bread, 
uole^jsi greater encouragement was given to the domestic wheat 
power. Tho duty was then 69 cents per bushel, but that duty 
cetiaed when the home price should rise above $1 37. The conse- 
quence of this agitation was the continuance of that duty until the 
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home pxice Bfaouki rise above $1 43, and the addition of heavy dup 
ties between that price and $1 54 per bushel. 

In this legislation is furnished the clearest evidence that the con- 
sumption of bread-stujSs in the kingdom was exceeding its fair nat- 
ural production, and the brief sketch I have given of the advance of 
the manufacturing interests will show that at this period it was that 
the manufactures of woollens, iron, and cotton, were making their 
most rapid extensions, forced along by very high protecting duties 
or positive prohibitions. The consequence of this farther protection 
to the grain-growing interests was a forced movement in that direc* 
tion. Lands much more suited to grazing were taken in and put to 
tillage under the artificial encouragement and the necessities of the 
country for bread, and mark the first consequence. 

In 1793, at the expiration of but two years, the bounties upon the 
exportation of wheat from the realm were revived. The domestic 
markets had become so soon overstocked, and as the land-owners 
could not sustain the consequent fall in the home price,*a bounty 
must be paid to them, from the public treasury, for exporting their 
surplus to foreign countries, and selling it there cheaper than they 
were willing to sell it in the markets of their own country. 

In 1797 the Bank of England suspended specie payments, prices 
of commodities and of bread-stuffs with others rose greatly, and de- 
mands for further protection to the grain-growers was the speedy 
consequence ; and in this year, and also in 1803 and 1804, moderate 
additions were made to the import duty. 

A second law, in 1804, fixed the import duty at 861 cents per 
bushel, when the price should be at or below $1 80, and a moderate 
duty between that price and $1 89. This act continued the boun- 
ties on exportation when the home price should fall to $1 35. 

In 1805, 1806, 1809, and 1813, laws were passed mcreasing the 
import duty ; the last fixing it at $1 13 per bushel, when the price 
in the domestic market should be at or below $1 8Q. 

In 1814, all restrictions upon exportation were taken off, and all 
bounties upon exportation repealed. 

In 1815, after a desperate struggle in the country and in Parlia- 
ment, a law was passed prohibiting^ importations for domestic con- 
gumption^ when the price of wheat was at or below $2 30 per 
bushel, and allowing them, free ofdutyy when the price rose abovo 
that point. 

Here this branch of British legislation reached its clunaz, and 
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between that time and 1827, several acts were passed permitting 
importations of bread-stuff:}, fur specldDd periods, or in limited quan- 
tities, or under special orders from the crown or the board of trade, 
at very moderate duties ; and upon ona occasion the lords commis* 
sioners of trade actually admitted the importation of a considerable 
quaniiiy of bread-stuffs, in the face of the law, and subsequently 
sought and received the sanction of Parliament for their act. 

In 1827 a modification of this extreme protection took place. The 
import duty was fixed at 57 cents per bushel when the price of 
wiieat should be at or below l$l 7 J ; and for every fall from that 
price of 22 cents, 44 cents were added to the duty ; and for every 
rise in the price of 22 cents above the {mint fixed, (^$1 72,) 44 cents 
were to be taken from the duty, until wheat should come to be about 
$2 per bushel, when the duty was to be stationary, and merely 
nominal — only equal to about 21 cent* per bushel. This act was 
limited upon its face, and was to expire on the 1st of May, 1828. 
Tl.is was* the first direct introduction of the sliding-scale of duties, 
which still characterizes the British com laws ; and these modifica- 
tions of the law of 1815 were pradicated upon the admission that the 
protection to this interest had been carried to excess under that law. 

In 1828 a general law fully adopting the sliding-scale, so called, 
gave again permanent regulation to these duties. The point fixed 
for importations at a merely nominal duty, was a domestic price a 
trifle above $2 per bushel. For a fall of Is. sterling below this 
price, 2s. 8d. were added to the duty per quarter of eight bushels ; 
for a fall of a second shilling per quarter, four shillings more were 
added to the duty ; and so on, irregularly increasing the duty as the 
home price of wheat should fall, until, at the price of $1 85, the 
duty should be 57 cents per bushel ; and from that point the duty 
was to increase exactly as the price should fall. 

Afler this period no material change is believed to have taken 
place until the now existing law, which fixes the duty at 55 i cents 
per bushel when the price of wheat is $1 4U, and diminishes the 
duty exactly, or almost exactly, as the price rises, until it reaches 
$2, when the duty becomes fixed, and merely nominal — Is. per 
q[uarter of eight bushels. 

Such is a brief and very imperfect sketch of the protection which 
British legislation has given, first to the consumers, and then to the 
producersj of bread-stuffs. 

A mere glance at the legislation in reference to a few other artl- 
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Cles of provisions will close this review. In 1787, the import duty 
upon hams and bacon was $10 43 per cwt. ; that duty in 1819 was 
raised to $12 43, and is now just half that amount, $6 21 per cwt. 
The importation of salted beef and pork was prohibited in 1787 and 
in 1819, a^d now the duty is $2 66 per cwt. In 1787, the import 
duty upon butter was but 661 cents per cwt., and in 1819, and at 
the present time, it is $4 44. Upon cheese, the duty in 1787 was 
33i cents per cwt., and in 1819, and at the present time, it is $2 31. 
Such has been the protection extended to these important agricul- 
tural productions, which are equally necessary articles of food. 

Such has been the British system of protection to domestic in- 
terests, as the terms are used in this debate — ^to great branches of 
manufucturct, and to the great and leading interests of agriculture— 
and what have been the fruits to the British population, to the British 
masses, to British labor? — for this last is my present point of inquiry. 

Need I refer to the present condition of the laboring masses of 
Great Britain to answer this question ? Are authorities required 
to establish and illustrate the condition of that portion of the British 
population ? I shall not attempt to adduce them. The very argu- 
ment upon which the present tariff law is sustained, and its policy 
justified, by its most intelligent as well as most distinguished advo- 
cates here, admits all I wish to infer, as the fruits of the British sys- 
tem. What is that argument 7 That our manufactures, our agri- 
culture, our every interest, require to be protected against " the pau- 
per labor of Europe,^^ and of what country in Europe so much as 
Great Britain ? What other country holds such stem competition 
with us in almost all our manufacturing interests, and especially in 
wool,, iron, and cotton ? Not one, and not all the countries of Eu- 
rope combined. Protection, then, is demanded most emphatically 
against the pauper labor of England, of Great Britain. And hence 
my argument drawn from the practical workings of the British sys- 
tem, cannot be inapplicable or inappropriate. 

Again, I will repeat, I am examining the influence of this pro- 
hibitory and monopolizing system upon labor, upon the condition 
and comforts of the laboring classes, and upon the wages of labor. 

What, then, is the present condition of the day-laborer in Great 
Britain? What in England itself? That of poverty, want, and 
hunger. Poverty in his dwelling, in his clothing, in his food. I 
remember to have seen, within one or two years, extracts from some 
public document, I believe some examination before a committee of 
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FBriiftment, in which it was stated that the a^ealtiiFal kbdrer df 
England did not consume as mnch wholesome bread by about one- 
fourth as the same description of laborers in France, and nearly one 
hslf less than the same laborer in this country ; that he did not have, 
on the average, to exceed one full meal of butcher's meat^r week ; 
and that the laborers in the manufactories were not as well fed as 
those employed in agriculture. The same document stated that the 
laborer in IreUuid was scarcely acquainted with the articles of meat 
and bread, as articles of his own food, the potato being almost his 
exclusive living. 

Such have been the fruits of this system of prohibitions and mo- 
nopoly of bread to labor, in Great^ritain, and such is the condition 
to which a rigid adherence to it for many centuries has reduced the 
common laborer of that country. It has produced an impassable 
separation between labor and capital, and an examination of the 
official docun^ents upon which the modem British legislation is pre- 
dicated will show that the great inquiry is, how will any proposed 
measure aflfect capital; the rents of land; the revenues of the 
wealthy classes ; the credit of the stocks ? — ^not how it will afii3Ct 
the working man or his comforts. The tendency there has been to 
benefit capital at the expense of labor, until it has made the capital- 
ist an aristocrat, rolling in wealth, holding the labor of the country 
under his feet, by his monopoly overall the pursuits of industry, and 
the Government of the country and the control of its policy, in his 
hands, by the power of the loans which the profits of his capital 
arising Irom this legislation has enabled him to make to it. It has 
made the Government a proud, splendid, and powerful bankrupt, 
buried under a mountain of debt which it never hopes to pay ; and 
it has made the working man a starving beggar — a legalized pauper. 

Can a like policy and like measures fail to produce like results 
upon the laboring man of this country 7 They have produced them 
to an almost equal extent in France, Spain, Austria, and every other 
country where the monopolizing policy has controlled the legislation. 
In Great Britain they have been produced most perfectly, because 
there the policy has been adopted most extensively and pursued 
most rigidly ; but everywhere the marked effect has been to sepa- 
rate capital and labor, and to place the latter entirely in the power 
of the former ; and an invariable consequence has been to increase 
tiie profits of capital, and diminish the wages, the comforts, and the 
independence of labor. Ireland affords the most strikmg example 
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of the extent to which the power and oppression of capital OT«r 
labor can be carried. There even the landlco'd is a permanent ab- 
sentee, not simply from his estate, but from tlie country, and every- 
thing which will sell is carried away to extinguish his rents and 
swell his gains, while that which will not, remains to subsist an 
almost naked and almost starving tenantry, suiFering under the op- 
pressions of a merciless agent of their absentee landlord. 

I have letters, informing me that persons are now engaged, in 
various parts of the country, endeavoring to prejudice the minds of 
our honest Irish laborers against those who seek to modify the pres- 
ent tariff law, alleging that it is done to benefit British labor, at the 
expense of the labor of this country. Do they hope to convince 
these warm-hearted sons of oppression, . who have fled from this 
system at home, that it will be a blessing to confer it upon them 
here ? Are they to be made to believe that the British policy, which 
has brought the laborer in Great Britain to absolute starvation, is a 
policy which is to promote their happiness in this country 7 They 
will pay, as cheerfully as any portion of our population, such taxes 
as the support of the Government may require, but their experience 
at home will not be likely to make them easily believe that taxation 
will bring them either comforts or independence. 

StiU, it is said, we require protection against the pauper labor of 
their country, and of other European countries. This is not the 
ground assumed at an eariier stage of this policy. Then it was, 
that our manufacturers required protection against the increased 
cost of the raw materials for their manufacture in tliis country oyer 
that cost in the manufacturing countries of Europe. I hold in my 
hand the minutes of testimony taken before the committee on man- 
ufactures of the House of Representatives, during the session of 
Congress of 1827-28, and previous to the passage of the tariff law 
of 1828. The testimony to which I refer related to the manufacture 
of wool ; and every witness who answered the. interrogatory agreed 
in statmg that wool could be manufactured as cheap in this country 
as in England, the manufacturer here having the wool and other 
materials at the same price. 

[Mr. Wright here read the testimony of several witnesses, among 
which were the following : — 

Col. James Shepherd, of Northampton, Massachusetts, witness, 
was asked the following question, and gave the following answer: 

** Questum, Of an equal quality of wool, at present prices, in Bng- 
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land ftnd the United States, can the English roannfscturer make a 
cheaper fabric tlian can be made in the United States 7 If so, how 
mnch cheaper ? 

** Atmoer, The difference in the price of the fabric would be the 
difference of the price of the wool, in my opinion, as I think we can 
manafactnie it as cheap as they can !" 

Mr. W. read the testimony of Abraham Marland of Andover, 
Massachusetts ; William W. Young, of Wilmington, Delaware ; 
James Walcott, Jr., of Southbridge, Massachusetts ; and Joshua 
Clapp, of Boston, Massachusetts, to the same purpoi w. 

He then read the testimony of Joshua W. Pierce, of Somers- 
worth. New Hampshire, as follows : — 

** Qyetlion, Without reference to the price of wool, can the 
fabric be manufactured as cheap in the United States as in Eng- 
land? 

<* Answer, I think it can. All my information brings me to this 
conclusion ; and one reason I would assign is, that we substitute a 
much larger share of the labor of females than they do in Eng- 
land, in the woollen manufacture.'* 

He also read the testimony of Elenterre Irene Dupont, of New 
Castle county, Delaware, as follows : — 

** Question, Without reference to the difference in the price of 
wool, can the fabric be manufactured as cheap in the United States 
as in England 7 

" Anstoer, The woollen manufactory is not fairly established in 
this country, but I know no reason why we cannot manufacture as 
well, and as cheap, as they can in England, except the difference 
in the price of labor, for which, in my opinion, toe are fully comr 
pensaied by other advantages. Our difficulties are not the cost of 
manufacturing, but the great fluctuations in our home market, 
caused by the excessive and irregular foreign importations. The 
high prices we pay- for labor are, in my opinion, beneficicU to the 
American manufecturer, as for those wages he gets a much better 
selection of hands, and those capable* of, and willing to, perform a 
much greater amount of labor in a given time. The American 
manufacturer, also, uses a larger share of labor-saving machinery 
than is used in the English manufactories, which very much dimin- 
ishes the eflect of the higher rates of wages upon the actual cost of 
our goods.''] 

Here is the sworn testimony of practical manufacturers in 1828. 
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They did not, then, suppose that they required protection againal 
^ the pauper labor" of England. Whether time has changed their 
interests, in this respect, I am unable to say. I do not suppose it 
has materially, as I am not aware that the wages of labor have 
risen in this country, or fallen in England, so as to widen the dis- 
parity between the two countries, very essentially, since 1828. 

Whether these witnesses were, at the time, laboring under a mis- 
take in judgment upon this point, is another question which I am 
not able to decide. I will confess that I had some doubis, when the 
testimony was given; and. yet it satisfied me that the disparity, if 
any, must be much less than seemed to be generally supposed. 

Another remark is suggested here, from the answer of the last 
witness. Our cotton and woollen manufactures must now cer- 
tainly be fully and firmly established ; and I suppose the skill po^ 
sessed in these branches must be as perfect, as to the qualities and 
kinds of goods manufactured, as that possessed by manufacturers 
elsewhere. In 1828, this v^s one of the orincipal grounds upon 
which protection was sought. It was comended that our manup 
facturers wanted time to establish their business, and acquire the 
»kiJl necessary to compete with foreign establishments. Has suffi- 
cient time to accomplish these objects been allowed, that now the 
ground is changed upon which continued protection, beyond that 
which the collection of the revenue will afiTord, is still demanded 7 
I suppose that must be so, and hence it is necessary to examine 
this new ground, and more espedafiy as to its influence upon 
labor. 

If we are to adopt the prohibitory system to protect our manu- 
facturing interests against the pauper labor of Europe, when is the 
ground for that protection to cease ? Certainly not until one of two 
events can be brought about. It must continue either until pauper 
labor shall cease to exist in Europe, or until the system shall pro- 
duce pauper labor here, which can compete upon equal terms, with 
the pauper labor of other manufacturing countries. Who ever 
expects to see the time when there will not be pauper labor in Eng- 
land, and the other European countries ? Certainly no one, while 
the ipreaent institutions, and systems, and policy, of those Govern- 
ments continue. The first event, therefore, is not to take place, and 
thus relieve our manufacturers from their demands for protection 
against the pauper labor of Europe. 
.. How it it a» to the second of these eorants? Will the pro» 
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hibitory syilsm, fhlly introdaeed and rigidly adhered to, reduce 
the labor of this country to a similar state of pauperism, and 
tberef<»e of equal competition, with the labor of Europe ? It has 
been seen that such has been one of its fruits, in every country 
where it has been rigidly enforced. Suppoee the system to be car- 
ried to the British extent in this country, and that a sufficient por- 
tion of our population be induced by it to resort to manufacturing 
and the mechanic arts to consume all our agricultural productions : 
can that portion of the population which continues in agricultural 
pursuits consume all the manufactured products of the portion en- 
gaged in that branch ? Certainly not the one half of them. As 
one man employed in agriculture can feed several engaged in other 
pursuits, so one man employed in manufactures can clothe several 
engaged in agricultiure. What, then, is to become of the surplus 
of manufactures ? Now there is a surplus of agricultural produc- 
tions, and that surplus is and must be exported ; and hence those 
productions nre beyond the reach of protection from our duties. So 
must the surplus of maxnifactnres, in the assumed case, be exported ; 
and then will manufactures be beyond the reach of our protection, 
while the agricultural productions, being all consumed at home, 
will be brought within the reach of protection from our duties. 

Such is precisely the present condition of Great Britain, and her 
agricultural interests prove as ready to demand her legislative pro- 
tection, and a monopoly of her home markets, as did her manufac- 
turing interests, in their infancy, while the latter have passed be- 
* yond the reach of benefit from the policy, by having become her 
exporting interests. 

Suppose this revolution accomplished in our country, and that all 
our agricultural products are consumed at home, and all our ex- 
ports are made to consist of our manufactured products : how will 
then be our manufacturing labor ? It will be beyond the reach of 
protecting duties, because its products would have to be sold in the 
open markets of the world, and to meet the competition of the world, 
the pauper labor of Europe and all. No import duties of ours can 
enhance the value of their products, or give to them the monopoly 
of a market. They must meet competition, as the great mass of 
our agricultural productions now do, wherever a market can be 
found. Then, however, our agriculture, like that of England at the 
present time, will f Jaim the protection withm its reach, the exclu- 
sive possession oi the markets of its own country^ It will coin- 
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ih&nd and secure that protection, for it is, and will bo, the com- 
manding interest. It will here, as in other countries, draw the 
capital of the nation to itself, for the security of the investment, 
when the control of the national policy shall enable that capita), 
thus invested, to dictate its own profits. 

When such a state o I' things shall have been produced by a pro- 
hibitory policy on the part of this Government, what will measure 
the compensation to labor ? and what, especially, to manufacturing 
labor ? The manuf icturer can make his calculations as well then 
as now. He can tell the cost of his materials, the interest upon his 
capital invested, the wear and tear of his machinery, and the promise 
of his market, as well under such a system as under the present ; 
and, consoqueniiy, he will know as certainly what he can afford to 
pay for labor, and when his interests will be better served by closing 
his factory than by employing laborers to run it. What will he do 7 
Will he not pay such rates of wages for labor as he can afford to 
pay, or employ no laborers at all ? Most certainly he will. What 
will be his movable item of cost in deciding the question whether 
he shall work his mills or suffjr them to remain idle? Most cer- 
tainly the wages of his labor. He cannot control the cost of the 
materials of his manufacture, or the cost of the provisions and 
other necessari'S of. the laborers he is to employ; and he will not 
abate the profits upon his capital ; but he can and will control the 
wages of his labor. 

If, then, pauper labor in Europe moets him in th3 foreign market, 
he must and will have pauper labor at horns to compete with it, or 
he will close his mills and employ no labor. And suppose he does 
that, what is this mass of unemployed manufacturing labor to do ? 
Where is it to resort ? Will agriculture take it up ? Certainly 
not ; because that will extend its productions beyond a supply for 
the home market, and destroy its monopoly and high prices, by com- 
pelling it to export. 

This is precisely the result of the experience of Great Britain, as 
before shown, and of all other countries which have pursued the 
monopolizing policy. The result in all has been dear bread and 
cheap labor ; the prosperity of capital and the subjection of the 
masses ; the triumph of the power of money over the moral and 
physical power of men. It must be so in this country, if ever the 
time shall arrive that its manufacturing, ra her than its agricul- 
tunJ, becomes its exporting interest Then the laborer will be fet- 
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tend and bound down to saeh fixed emidojrmoit as capital afaafl. 
find it for its interest to give, and the wages of Uhat must, as in 
England now, be controlled by the prices at which tiie products of 
mannfactnre can bs sold abroad. I will make a brief reference to 
testimony taken before a committee of the House of Commons of 
the British Parliament in 1842, to show the working of the system 
npon the wages of labor there. The witness was a Mr. Joseph 
Walker, an extensive manufacturer, at Wolverhampton, England. 
Speaking of the duties upon the foreign iron used in their manufac- 
tories, and the effect of that duty upon the wages they are able to 
pay for labor, he says, " that difference must come out of the wages 
of labor here ; for we actually export the goods that we make of 
f<neign iron ; and when we export them, we must sell them at the 
pnce the foreigner does." 

^ Question, You mean to say that that burden compells you to 
reduce the wages so as to enable you to compete with the foreigner ? 
Amiver, It has the effect of reducing them the whob amount of the 
duty." 

Again : speaking of duties upon articles of provisiom, the wit- 
ness says : "• Undoubtedly all the duties put upon the importation 
of food of all descriptions — on coffae, sugar, com, and everything 
of that sort — are a direct disadvantage to the laboring man of Eng- 
land ; because it is evident that the manufacturer must sell his 
goods at the price at which the foreigner sells his ; and, in order to 
do that, he must reduce his wages to the workmen." Again : 

" Question, Do the wages of the workmen at Wolverhampton riso 
and fall with the price of food, and other articles of necessity ? An- 
stoer. No : I think not. I do not think it operates. The wages of 
labor depend upon the demand for the goods, not npon the price of 
the provisions. We witness, now, low wages and a high price of 
provisions ; high prices of bread, meat and groceries." Again : 
•* Question, Unless the price of your manufactures was lower, how 
would you be better able to meet the foreign manufacturer than 
you now are ? Answer, We are now compelled to fall back upon 
a reduction of wages to moot the foreign manufacturers, because 
the cost of the raw material is the same to them and to us ; and it 
is, therefore, the workmen who suffer. If we do not jg^et 10s. for a 
piece of goods in a foreign market, and we are obliged to take 8s., 
we must then either cease to send the goods there, or iaU back 
npon the wages to reduce it to 8a»" 
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Here is the sworn tesdmcMiy of an intelligent manufaetoier of: 
goods in England for an export market, and here his exposition of 
the influence upon the wages of labor, of the condition I have 
assumed ; when the productions of agriculture find consumers at 
home to their full extent, and when the manufacturing has become 
the exporting interest 

I have said I do not wish to see the time when this country shall 
cease to export the bread-stuffs and other articles of food. Here 
are my reasons. This witness has stated them from a practical 
experience. I do not wish to see the time when our duties will fall 
upon the hungry laborer, because he must have food ; and this tes- 
timony shows that the capitalist will not let them fall upon him. If 
compelled to pay a duty upon his iron, he will deduct the amount 
from tiie wages of his laborer ; and the laborer must work for such 
wages as he can get, or he cannot eat his highly-taxed food. Such 
are my views of the unavcndable final fruits of tiie prohibitory sy^ 
tern upou labor and the laboring man. 

So much has been said, in the course of this debate, about the 
present prosperity of the country, and the agency of the present 
taiifiT law in producing the prosperous change, that I feel compelled 
to offer a remark or two upon that subject. And, in the first place, 
it is my duty to inquire to what extent the country can now be said 
to be in a prosperous state. It is important to settle the fact, before 
it will become necessary to seek for the cause. 

The commercial exhibition, which I have presented for the year 
1843, certainly does not famish much ground for exultation, so far 
as that great interest is conc^ned. I am aware that trade is hold- 
ing out a somewhat better promise for the present year ; though 
nothing I have yet seen indicates very abundant importations for 
this year. I suspect that gentlemen have rather looked at the du- 
ties collected, under the present very high rates, than at the value 
of the importations ; for they will remember, if the imports should 
rise up to what has been considered in former years a healthful and 
prosperous state of commerce, with the present very limited free list, 
the revenue collected must be enormous under the present rates of 
doty. 

How is it with agriculture 7 Is that interest prosperous ? I can 
speak within my own limited acquaintance, and not beyond it. In 
the county of my resklence,the beef and pork and butter and cheese 
qC the fiuiDor» dunng the last M, which wts tile season for ths. 
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•ale of those produetioiM, funiid one of the dullest markets which 
that aectkMi of the couotry has ever known, and at prices at least 
from 16 to 20 per cent, reduced from the previoas very low year. 
Such is the state of agricultural prosperity there, and 1 am informed 
and believe that all the northern and western counties of my state 
have met the same experience. Bread-stuffs, and especially wheat, 
I believe did a little better last fall, and found ready markets at 
moderately fair prices. 

The manufacturers, it is said, bave been doing a very lucrative 
business under this law, and I presume that interest may be called 
f»osperou8 ; and I think the prosperity derivable from this legisla- 
tion, must be limited mainly to that interest 

I do believe that the law has exerted some influence in the resto- 
ration of the public credit ; and the belief that it would, operated 
strongly in inducing me to vote for it ; but a much more moderate 
law, and one arranged upon fair revenue principles, while it would 
have bad at least an equal effect in that direction, would have less 
embarrassed agriculture and commerce, and laid a more safe and 
healthful foundation for the lasting prosperity of our manufactures. 

In speaking of our prosperity, sen iters iseem to forget our con- 
dition at the time the law pastsed. The evils of our bloated credit 
system had passed over the country, blighting everything like pros- 
perity, and leaving only debt and distrust. Time has measurably 
restored confidence where it was desorved, and the sponge of the 
bankrupt law has wiped away the hopeless load of debt In this 
condition, the country is as certain to riss into a state of prosperity, 
as the young and sound constitution, to recover health, aftf^r the 
seeds of the disease which has prostrated it have been eradicated. 
Here is the great and resistless cause of the moderate degree of 
prosperity which has yet appeared, and it will be scarcely in the 
power of bad legislation to prevent its onward progress, though it 
may, as I believe this law will, if not properly modified, materially 
retard it. 

Finally, I will ask, can a system of taxation be made a system 
of blessings to a whole people ? Is it possible that a- country can 
be taxed into prosperity, and wealth, and happiness ? If the tax- 
collector be benefited, must not the tax-payer feel the burden 7 If 
one interest is positively promoted by the arrangement of the tax, 
must not some other one be burdened by it ? It is a tax, and must 
be paid, and all therefore cannot receive, and none pay. Would 
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Congress think of imposing taxes, if revenue were not wanted? 
Would any one think of imposing high duties if there were no ex* 
penses of the Government to provide for ? I suppose not ; and hence 
it seems to me that the duties we do impose should be imposed to 
raise the means to meet those expenses, not to defeat revenue hy 
prohibiting importations. 

Let me not be misunderstood. My argument is not between pro- 
tection and no protection. It is between that degree of protection 
which is incident to revenue and consistent with it, and prohibition, 
destroying revenue and conferring monopoly. I am willing to throw 
the whole mass of the revenue from customs— from sixteen to 
twenty millions of dollars a year — ^between the domestic and foreign 
competing interests, for the protection of ths former ; but I am not 
willing to shut out competition, break up our commerce, and destroy 
our revenue, to favor any interest. I believe such a policy unequal 
and unjust ; that it will unreasonably burden the exporting interests, 
and must finally fall with crushing weight upon the working man. 



AGRICULTURAL ADDRESS. 

IBMd by John A. Diz, at the EzhlUtloD of the New Toifc State Afrlealtiind 
Doelety. heM at Bamtuga, Septeiuber 10th, 1817.] 

Before proceeding to read the Address, Mr. Dix made the follow 
tag remarks : — 

Mr. President and Oentlemen of the Society: — ^I have come 
here, at your reqaest, to perftirm a melancholy duty — to read to 
yoa and to this assembly, the Annual Address prepared for the oc- 
casion by Silas Wright. In the order of your proceedings it was 
to have been delivered by himself. The providence of God has 
overruled your arrangements. The \ oice which was t^) have been 
heard by the thousands assembled here, is bilenced forever. He 
who was to have stood before you v/here I now staiid, and to 
have bcjrnf! u prominent part in your proceedings, has gone down 
in the fulness of health and strength, to the tomb. The large 
space which Mr. Wright filled in the public eye, his great talf'nts 
and the moral elevation of his character, render that bereave- 
inent a natifinal calamity. The general gloom which the intel- 
ligence of his death carried with it, attests the profound respect in 
which he was held by his countrymen, and the strong impression 
which his character and services hud wrought in the public mind. 

The admonition contained in these hidden dispensations of Prov- 
idence is the more solemn, when those who are consjncuous for 
their intellect and their virtue, are called fforn the field of their 
labor, while they are yet fresh and vigorous, and when the path 
they tread seems but an avenue to higher distinction. It is thus 
that the career of Mr. Wright has been terminated, while his 
faculties wero in full vigor, and while much f>f the high promise 
of his life was yet to be fulfilled. His death is the more im- 
pressive at this time, and in this place, from the peculiar circum- 
stances by which his name is connected with the proceedings of 
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the day. The intellectual labor in which he had been engaged, 
at the invitation of the society, was performed. The address he 
was to liave delivered, was completed daring the very last hours 
of his life. Thus, the accomplishment of the task he had under- 
taken for the society, may be said to have been coincident with 
the termination of his earthly career. 

I am not here, Mr. President and gentlemen, to pronounce a 
eulogy on the character or public services of Mr. Wright ; but 
to perform the more humble part of reading to you the address, 
which lies before me — the last labor of his life — and which seems 
to come as a legacy to the society, to his friends, and to his coun- 
trymen. At the same time, I have thought it might not be inap- 
propriate or unsatisfactory to refer briefly to some of the circum- 
stances attending his decease. 

It is well known that Mr. Wright for the last twenty years has 
held, without interruption, various public trusts requiring inces- 
sant mental labor, and^leading to a habitually sedentary life. In 
the intervals of his service in the Senate of the United States, 
from 1833 to 1845, a portion of his time was devoted to the cul- 
tivation of his garden and a few acres of land, by his own hands. 
Whilt^ governor of the state he purchased an additional quantity 
of land, and when relieved from the duties, of the executive of- 
fice, he applied himself with great diligence and zeal to the im- 
provement of it. His labor was not merely that of superintend- 
ence. He was himself a principal laborer in all his agricultural 
operations. He hired an able-bodied, hard-working man, and 
went with him into the field, ploughing, mowing and harvesting, 
performing himself a full share of labor ; and, after the fatigues 
of the day, retiring to his study and passing his evenings in read- 
ing anil in correspondence. To- these excessive exertions of Uxly 
and of mind, and to the too rapid transition from a lite of compar- 
ative bfxlily inactivity to one of severe manual labor, is doubtless 
to be traced the sudden attack, which terminated his existence. 
1 need not dwell U|)on details, which have been so widely circu- 
lated, and are now so generally known. Suffice it to say, that on 
the morning after he had revised the address, which I am about 
to read, and after having made a few corrections, leaving it 
word for word as it now is, and probably precisely what it would 
have been if he had lived to deliver it himself, he was seized with 
a levere pain in the breast at the village poat-office,-*wtlk«d 
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calmly to kirkoufle with • few friends, and in two hours he had 
M calmly breathed his last. 

Such, gentlemen, were the last hours of Silas Wright! The 
tame cabnness which distingaished him throaffhoat aU the 
changes of hi» life, accompanied him at its close. From the first 
moment of his attack he appeared to understand its fatal char- 
acter, and he submitted to it without a struggle or a murmur. 

In him perished one of the purest models of a citizen and a 
statesman the country contained. He may be said, indeed, to 
have been an imperKmatian of the true charact^ and spirit of 
her institutions. In the tracUtions and legends of early ages, be- 
fore these eras of legitimate history, their periods are markedly 
the lines and actions of distinguished personages, invested with 
the ruling characteristics of the communities of which they were 
intended u> be the types. The spirit of the political system is thus 
illustrated by the individual eaample. Mr. Wright might have 
been copied witbiint any coloring of the imaginatiott, as aa exempli- 
fication of the genius of ours — of what it is, Bud what it ought t j be 
-—of its simplicity, its purity and its strength. Plain and unnsteii" 
tatious in his manners, serene amid all the agitations of lifc, unr- 
ambitious of wealth and hano»« singularly courteous and kind ia 
his intercourse with others, equally dignified — ^whether dealing 
with the most complex questions of public policy in the Senate 
chamlier, or when tilling, with Roman simplicity, his own field — 
he recalled to mind those classical examples of distinguished pa- 
triotism and virtue^ which gave lustre to the times in which they 
existed, and which have come down to us consecrated by the 
memory of ages. 

The close of his life was in harmony with its whole course. It 
was appropriate that the last labors of his hands should have been 
perftirmed with the implements of husbandry, and that the last 
efibrt of his mind should have been given to the cause of agricul- 
ture, a pursuit to which the great mass of his oountrymeB are de^- 
voted, and on which the purity of the body poUtic, and titm 
dursbility of our social system, pre-eminently depend. 

With these remarks, which I could not forbaur to make^ and 
for which I trust the occasioa will famish my i^pology, I pnoeaed 
to read the address. 



'Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the State Agricultural So' 
ciety : — 

Had it been my purpose to enteitain you with a ettlogiixm upon 
tbe great interest confided to your care, the Agriculture of the 
State, I should find myself forestalled by th^ exhibition which 
surrounds us, and which has pronounced that eulogy to the eye, 
nmch more forcibly, impressively, eloquently, than I could com- 
mand language to pronounce it to the ear of this assembly. 

Had I mistakenly proposed to a<Mre8s to you a discourse upoa 
agricttUural production, this exhibition would have driven me 
from my purpose, by the conviction that I am a backward and 
scarcely initiated scholar, standing in the presence of masters, with 
ihe least instructed and experienced of whom, it would be my 
duty to change ^aces. 

The a^culture of our state, £Bur as it yet is from maturity and 
perfecticNi, has already become an art, a science, a profession, in 
which he who would instruct must be first himself instructed far 
beyond the advancement of him who now addresses you. 

The pervading character of this great and vital interest, how^ 
aver ; its intimate connection with the wants, comforts, and inter- 
^ts of every man in every employment and calling in life ; and 
its controlling relations to the commerce, manufactures, substan- 
tial independence, and general health and prosperity of our whole 
people, present abundant subjects for contemplation upon occa- 
sions like flis, without att.empting to explore the depths or to de- 
fine the princifdes of a science so profound, and, to the unitiated, 
80 difficult, as is that of agriculture. 

Agricultural production is the substratum of the whole super- 
structure ; the great element which spreads the sail and impels 
the car of commerce, and moves the hands and turns the ma- 
chinery of manufacture. The earth is the common mother of all, 
in whatever employment engaged, und the fruits gathered from 
its bosom, are alike the indispensable nutriment and support of 
all. The productions of its surface and the treasures of its mines, 
are the material upon which the labor of the agriculturist, the 
merchaat, and the manufacturer, are alike bestowed, and are the 
prize fi)r which all alike toiL 

The active stimulus which urgea all forward, exeitwe industry, 
awakens iiigeBiiit]r» ^ad b]!ia|aoiii mvwtimh la the ptatpael er 
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bope of a market ibr the prodticti(»is of their labor. The far- 
mer produces to sell ; the merchant purchases to sell ; and the 
manofactiuer fabricates to sell. Self-consumption of their re- 
spective goods, although an indispensable necessity of life, is a 
mere incident in the mind impelled to acquisition. To gsin that 
which is not produced or required, by the sale of that which is 
possessed, is the great struggle of laboring man. 

Agricultural pnxluction is the first in order, the strongest in 
necessity, and the highest in usefulness, in this whole system of 
acquisition. The other brsnches stand upon it, are sustsined by 
it, and without it, could not exist. Still it has been almost uni- 
formly, as the whole history of our state and country will show, 
the most neglected. Apprenticeship, education, a specific course 
of systematic instruction, has been, time out of mind, considered 
an indis))ensable pre-recfuisite to a creditable or successful en^/sge- 
ment in conmaercial or mechanical pursuits ; while to know how 
to wield the axe, to hold the plough, and to swing the scythe, has 
been deemed sufficient to entitle the possessor of that knowledge 
to the first place and the highest wages in agricultural employ- 
ment. 

A simple principle of production and of trade, always prac- 
tically applied to manufactures and commerce, thst the best and 
chea|)e8t article will command the market, and prove the most 
pnifitable to the producer and the seller, because most beneficial 
to the buyer and consumer, is but be^nning to receive its appli- 
caHon to agriculture. The merchant, who, from a more exten- 
sive acquaintsnce with his ciccupation, a more attentive observa- 
tion of the markets, better adapted means, and a more careful 
application of sound judgment, untiring energy and prudent in- 
dustry, can buy the best and sell the cheapest, has always been 
seen to be the earliest and surest to accomplish the great object of 
his class, an inde|)endence for himself. So the mechanic, who, from 
a more thorough instruction in the principles and handicraft of 
his trade, or a more intense application of mind and judgment 
with labor, can impmve the articles he fabricates, or the ma- 
chinery and modes of their manufacture, and can thus procluce 
the best and sell the cheapest, has always been seen to reach the 
same advantage over his competitors, with equal readiness and 
certainty ; and thst these results should follow these means and 
#S>rtia luM been considered natural and unavmdable* 
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. Still tlie agricnltnritt bas been content to follow in tba beaten 
track, to pursue the cour^ hU fathers have ever pursued, and to 

, depend on the earth, the seasons, good fortune and Providence, 
for a crop, indulging the hope that high prices may compensate 
for diminished quantity or inferior (|ualiry. It has scarcely oc- 
curred to him, that the study of the principles of his pn)fessiuu, 
bad anything to do with his success as a farmer, or that what he 
bad demanded from his soils should be considered in connection 
with what he is to do for them, and what he is about to ask theni 
to perform. He has almost overlooked the vital fact, that his 
lands, like his patient teams, require to be fed to enable them to 
perform well ; and especially has he neglected to consider, that 
there is a like connection between the quantity and quality of the 
food they are to receive, and the service to be required from them. 
Ready, almost always, to the extent of their ability, to make ad- 
vances for the purchase of more lands, how few of our farmers, 
in the comparison, are willing to make the necessary outlays for 

. the profitable improvement of the land they have ? 

These, and kindred subjects are beginning to occupy the minds 
of our farmers, and the debt they owe to this society for its efforts 
to awaken their attention to these important facts, and to supply 
useful and practical information in regard to them, is gradually 
receiving a just appreciation, as the assemblage which surrounds 
us, and the exhibitions upon this ground, most gratifyingly prove. 
Many of our agriculturists are now vigorously commencing the 
study of their soils, the adaptation of their manures to the soil and 
the crop, the nature of the plants they cultivate, the food they re- 
quire, and the best methods of administering that f(xx] to pro- 
duce health and vigor and fruit ; and they are becoming con- 
vinced that to understand how to plough and sow and reap, is not 
the whole education of a farmer ; but that it is quite as impor- 
tant to know what land is prepared for the plough, and what seed 
it will bring to a harvest worthy of the labors of the sickle. Ex- 
perience is steadily proving that, by a due attention to these con- 
siderations, a better article, doubled in quantity, may be prmluced 
from the same acre of ground, with a small proportionate in- 
crease of lal)or and expense, and that the fanner who pursues 
this improved system of agriculture, can, like the merchant and 
mechanic referred to, enter the market with a better production^ 

. tt t cheaper price, than hia leas enterprising competitor. 



Tbt eliMge in tbe agrietilnirft of our state and eoimtry, opens 
to tbe mind rrflectiuns of the nnst cheering character. If carried 
out to its legitimate resnirs, it promises a ciim petition amrmg our 
farmers, not to obtain the highest prices itir inferior proclnctions, 
bat to pro. lace the must, the best, and the cheapest of the neces- 
saries of human life. It promises agricultural prosperity, with 
cheap and good bread, furnished in abundance to all who will eat 
within the rule prescribed to fallen man, in the sacred volume of 
the Divine law. 

Steady resolution and persevering energy, are requisite to carry 
forward these improvements to that degree of perfection dictated 
alike by interest and by duty ; and the stimulus of a steady and 
remunerating market will rouse that resolution, and nerve that 
energy. Without this encouragement in prospect, few will per- 
severe in making improvements which require close and constant 
mental application, as well as severe physical labor. Agricultnre 
will never be healthfully or pn>fitably prosecuted by him whose 
controlling object is his own consumption. The hope of gain is 
the motive power to human industry, and is as necessary to the 
farmer as to the merchant or manufacturer. All who labor ar« 
equally stimulated by the prospect of a market which is to remu- 
nerate them for their toil, and without this hope, neither mental 
activity, nor physical energy, will characterize their exertirms. 
True it is that the farmers of our country, as a class, calculate 
less closely the proBts of their labor and capital, than men en- 
gaged in most other pursuits, and are content with lower rates of 
gain. The most of them own their farms, rheir stock and farm- 
ing implements, unincumbered by debt. Their business gives but 
an annual return. They live frugally, labor patiently and faith- 
fully, and at the close of. the year, its expenses are paid from its 
proceeds, the balance remaining being accounted the profits (^ 
the year. Although a moderate sum. it produces contentment, 
without a computation of the rate per cent, upon the capital in- 
vested, or the wages it will ])8y to the proprietor and the mem- 
bers of his family. The result is an advance in the great object 
of human labor,' and, if not rapid, it is safe and certain. It is a 
-surplus beyond the expenses of lixnng, to be added to the estate, 
and may he repeated in each revolving year. 

If, hoiVever, this surplus is left upon the hands of the farmer, in 
his own products, for which there is no market, hSk mttg^^ lii# 



pagnibpBid^ Im tirnits sink, aiid he scaroely feets tli«t the yeiSHT htf» 
mdded to his gains. He sees little enccmragemeDt in tmling cm, 
to cultivate beyond his wants, prodacticms which will not sell ; 
and the chances are, that bis farm is neglected, his husbandry be- 
comes bad, and his gains in fact cease. 

To continue a progressive state of improvement in agriculture, 
then, and to give ener«[y and prosperity to this great and vital 
branch of human industry, a healihful and stable market becomes 
indisfiensable, and^no object should more carefully occupy the at- 
tention of the fanners of the United States. 

Deeply impressed with the conviction of this truth, benevolent 
I minds have cherished the idea that a domestic market, to be in- 

fluenced only by our own national policy, would be so far pref- 
erable, in stability and certainty, to the open market of the com- 
mercial world, as to have persuaded themselves that a sufficient ' 
market ibr our agricultural products is thus attainable. It is not 
designed to discuss the soundness of this theory, where it can be 
reduced to practice ; but only to inquire whether the state of this 
country, the condition of its society, and the tendency and incli- 
nation of its p(»pulation, as to their industrial pursuits, are such, 
at the present time, or can be expected to be such, for generations 
yet to come, as to render it possible to consume within the coun- 
try, the surplus of the productions of our agriculture. The the- 
ory of an exclusively domestic market, for this great domestic 
interest, is certainly a very beautiful one, as a theory, and can 
scarcely fail to strike the mind favorably upon a first impression. 
Still, examination has produced diflferences of opinion between 
statesmen of e()ual intelligence and j)atrioti8m, as to its influences 
upon the happiness and prosperity of a country and its population. 
Any examination of this question would lead to a discussion, prop- 
erly considered, political, if not partisan ; and all such discus- 
sions it is my settled purpose to avoid, as inappropriate to the 
place and the occasion. 

I simply propose to inquire as to a fact, which must control the 
application of theories and principles of political economy touching 
this point, to our country and its agricultural population, without 
raising any question as to the wisdom of the one, or the soundness 
of the other. Is the consumption of this country equal to its agri- 
cultural production, or ^n it become so within any calcnlable period 
of yean t How la tha &ct9 May I not inquiro without giving 
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, or tnoMending the limits I have prwerilMd for mjself In 
the dieeotsion ? Can a fair examination, aerupoloaaly confined to 
thia point, take a political bearing, or disturb a political feeling ? It 
ia certainly not my design to wound the feelings of any member of 
the society, or of any citizen of the country ; and I have convinced 
myself that I may make this inquiry, and express the conclusions 
of my own mind as to the result, without doing either. If I shall 
prove to be in error, it will be an error as to the fact inquired after, 
and not as to the soundness of the principle in political economy 
dependent upon the fact f<Nr its application, because as to the sound- 
ness of the principle, I attempt no discussion and ofier no opinion. 
It will be an error as to the af^licability of a theory to our country, 
and not as to the wisdom or policy of the theory itself, because of 
the soundness or unsoundness of the theory ; when it can be pnu> 
tically applied, I studiously refrain from any expression, as inappro- 
priate here. With the indulgence of the society, I will inquire as 
to the fact. 

Our country is very wide and very new. It embraces every va- 
riety of climate and soil most favorable to agricultural pursuits. It 
produces already almost every agricultural staple, and the most im- 
portant are the ordinary productions of extensive sections of the 
country, and are now sent to the markets in great abundance. 

Yet our agriculture is in its infancy almost everywhere, end at 
its maturity nowhere. It is believed to be entirely safe to assume 
that there is not one single agricultural county in the whole Union, 
filled up in an agricultural sense— not one such county which has 
not yet land to be brought into cultivation, and much more land, the 
cultivation of which is to be materially improved, before it can be 
considered as having reached the measure of its capacity for pro- 
duction. If this be true of the best cultivated agricultural county 
in the Union, bow vast is the proportion of those counties which 
have entire townships, and of the states, which have not merely 
counties, but entire districts, yet wholly unpeopled, and unreclaimed 
from the wilderness state ? 

When to this broad area of the agricultural field of our country, 
we add our immense territories, organized and unorganized, who 
can compute the agricultural capacities of the United States, or fix 
a limit to the period when our surplus agricultural productions will 
increase with increasing years and population 7 Compare the cen- 
sus of 1830 and 1840 mth the map of the Union, and witness the 
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' increase of population in the new states, which are almost exeln- 
siveiy agricultural, and who can doubt the strong and resistless in- 
clination of our people to this pursuit ? 

Connect with these considerations of extent of country, diversity 
of soils, varieties of climate, and partial and imperfect cultivation^ 
the present agricultural prospects of this country. Witness the 
rapid advances of the last dozen years in the character of our cul- 
tivation, the quality and quantity of our productions from a given 
breadth of land, and the improvements in all the implements by 
which the labor of the farmer is assisted and applied. Mark the 
vast change in the current of educated mind of liie country, in res- 
pect to this pursuit ; the awakened attention to its high respectability 
as a profession, to its safety from hazards, to its healthfulness to 
mind and body, and to its productiveness. Listen to the calls for 
information, for education, upon agricultural subjects, and to the 
demands that this education shall constitute a department m the 
great and all pervading system of our common school education, a 
subject at this moment receivmg the especial attention, and being 
pressed forward by the renewed energies of this society. Behold 
the numbers of professors, honored with the highest testimonials of 
learning conferred in our country, devoting their lives to geological 
and chemical researches, calculated to evolve the laws of nature 
connected with agricultural productions. Go into our colleges and 
institutions of learning, and count the young men toiling indus- 
triously for their diplomas, to quaUfy themselves to become practical 
and successful farmers ; already convinced that equally with the 
clerical, the legal, and the medical professions, that of agriculture 
requires a thorough and systematic education, and its successful 
practice the exercise of an active mind devoted to diligent study. 

Apply these bright and brightening prospects to the almost bound- 
less agricultural field of our country, with its varied and salubrious 
climate, its fresh and unbroken soils, its cheap lands and fee simple 
tities, and who can hope, if he would, to turn the inclinations of our 
people from this fair field of labor and of pleasure ? Here the toil 
which secures a certain independence is sweetened by the constant 
and constandy varying exhibitions of nature in her most lovely 
forms, and cheered by the most benignant manifestations of the 
wonderful power and goodness of l^ature's God. Cultivated by the 
resolute hands and enlightened minds of freemen, owners of the 
soil» properiy educated, as fanners, under a wiae and jost admiouh 
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will be, Aod aided by the leaeajrebee of gedogy end eliemieliy^ 
who can calctdate the extent of the harvests to be gathered frcnt 
this vast field of wisely directed human industry ? 

The present surplas of bread-stuffs of this country* could not have 
been prasented in a more distinct and interesting aspect than during 
the pfesent year. A fomine in Europe^ as wide-spiead as it has 
been devastating and terriUe, has made its demands upon Amencan 
sappliea, not simply to the eictent of the ability of the suffering to 
purchase food, but in the superadded appeals to American sympa^ 
thy in favor of the desdtnte and starving. £veiy call upon omr 
markets has been fully met, and the heart of £urc^ has been filled 
with urann and grateful responses to the benevvdence of our coun- 
try, and of our countrymen, and yet the avenues of eommeice a«e 
filled with the pcoductions of American agriculture. Surely the 
consumption of thisi country is not now equal to its agricultunl 
production. 

If such is our surplus in the present Umited extent and imperfect 
condition of our agriculture, can we hope that an exclusive domes- 
tic market is posaiUe to furnish a demand for its soature abun- 
dance 7 In this view of this great and growing interest can we see 
a limit to the period, when the United States wfll poMent,.in the 
commercial maricets of the. world, laige surpluses of all the varie- 
ties of bread-stuffs, of beef, pork, butter, cheese, tobacco, and rice, 
beyond the consumption of our own country ? And who, with tk& 
experience of the last few years befcare him, can doubt that the 
time is now at hand, when thp two great staples of wool and hemp 
will be added to the list of our exportations ? 

These considerations, and others of a kindred character, which 
time will not permit me to detail, seem to me, with unfeigned defer- 
ence, to prove that the agriculture of the United States, for an in- 
definite period yet to come, must continue to yield annual supplies 
of our principal staples, far beyond any possible demand of the do* 
mestic market, and must therefore remain, as it now is and has 
ever been, an exporting interest. As such, it must have a direct 
concern in the foreign trade and commerce of the counti^, and m 
all the regulations of our own and of foreign Governments which 
affect either, equal to its interest in a stable and adequate market 

If this condtttton be sonnd, then our fsmiem must surrender the 



valae of their prododaens, and inutft prepas^ thdinBeihrea to sMt 
the competition of the commereial world In the nutikets of the com^ 
mercial world, in the sale of the fruits of their labor. The marts 
of commerce must be their market, and the demand and supply 
which mset in tho^ marts must govern their pticea. The de- 
mand for home consiunption, as an element in that market, must di-^ 
leoUy and deeply interest them, and should be carefully cultivated 
and encouraged ; wlnle aU the other elements acting with it, and 
constituting together the demand of the market, should be studied 
with great care, and) so lar as may be in their power, and consist 
ent with other and paramount duties, should be cheiiahed with 
equal care. 

Does any one believe, that for generations yet to come, the agri-' 
cultural operations of the United States are to be ctrcumscribed 
within narrower comparative limits than the present ; or that the 
agricultural producticms of the country are to bear a less ratio to our 
population and consumption than they now do ? I cannot suppose 
that any citizen, who has given his attention to the considerationa 
which have been suggested, finds himself able to adopt either of 
these ofunions. On the contrary, I think a fair ezamiustion must 
satisfy every mikid that our agricuhural surplus, for an indefinite 
future period, must increase much more rapidly than our population 
and the demand for domestic consumption. This I believe would 
be true without the efforts of associations, such as this, to improve 
our agriculture. The condition of the coimtiy, and the inclination 
and preference of our population for agricultural pursuits, would 
render this resuh unavoidable; and if this be so, ^en the impetus 
given to agricultural productions by the improvements of the day . 
the individual and associated efibrts constandy making to push for- 
ward these improvements with an accelerated movement ; the mass 
of educated mind turned to scientific researches in aid of agricul- 
tural labor; the dawning of a systematic and universal agricultural 
education ; and the immense bodies of cheap, and fresh, and fertile 
lands, which invite the application of an improved agriculture, are 
added to the account, who can measure the eactem or duration of 
our agricultural surplus, or doubt the soundness of the conclusion, 
Ihat the export trade must exercise a great influence upon the mai^ 
ket for the agriculuml productions ef the country for a long series 
fif years 4o come? 

Bweh iitfae conclmrfpn lo Mdndnny aaad k flatetd^tettui «» 
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amiiiatioa of this subject, in its domestic aspect simply ; but fbera 
is another now presented of vast magnitude and engrossing inter- 
est, and demanding alike from the citizen and the statesman of this 
republic, the most careful consideration. All will at once under- 
stand me as referring to the changes and promises of change in 
the pc^cy of the principal commercial nations of the world, toucb* 
ing their trade in the productions of agriculture. By a single step, 
which was nothing less than commercisl revolution. Great Britain 
practically made the change as to her trade ; and subsequent events 
have clothed with the appearance of almost superhuman sagacity, 
the wisdom which thus prepared that country to meet the visitation 
of famine, which has so soon followed, without the additional evil of 
trampling down the systems of law to minister to the all-controlling 
necessities of hunger. Changes similar in character, and measiuv 
ably equal in extent, though in many cases temporary in duration, 
have been adopted by several other European Governments, under 
circumstances which render it very doubtfui how soon, if ever, a re- 
turn will be made to the former policy of a close trade in the neces- 
saries of human life. 

New markets of vast extent and incalculable value, have thus 
been opened for our agricultural surplus, the durability and steadi- 
ness of which it is impossible yet to measure with certainty. It is 
in our power to say, however, that a great body of provocations to 
countervailing restrictive commercial regulations, is now removed, 
in some instances permanently, and in others temporarily in form ; 
and it would seem to be the part of wisdom, for the agriculture of 
this country, by furnishing these markets to the extent of the de- 
mand, with the best articles, at the fairest prices, to show to those 
countries, and their respective Governments, that reciprocal com- 
mercial regulations, if Uiey offer no other and higher attractions, 
present to their people a safeguard against starvation. 

Such is the connection, now, between our agriculture and the 
export trade and foreign market, and these relations are to be ex- 
tended ^nd strengthened, rather than circumscribed and weakened, 
by our agricultural advances. The consumption of the country is 
far short of its production, and cannot become equal to it within 
any calculable period. On the contrary, the excess of production 
is to increase with the increase of population and settlement and the 
improvements in agriculture and agricultural education. These 
9pp99X to me to be facts, arising from the condition of our countiy, 
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and the tastes and inclinations of onr people, fixed beyond the power 
of change, and to which theories and principles of political economy 
must be conformed, to be made practically applicable to us. 

The American farmer, then, while carefully studying, as he 
should not fail to do, the necessities, the wants, and the tastes of all 
classes of consumers of his productions in this country, must not 
limit his researches for a market within those narrow bounds. He 
must extend his observations along the avenues of commerce, as 
fitr as the commerce of his country extends, or can be extended, 
and instruct himself as to the necessities and wants and tastes of 
the consumers of agricultural productions in other countries. He 
must observe attentively the course of trade, and the causes calcu- 
lated to exert a favorable or adverse influence upon it ; watch 
closely the commercial policy of other countries, and guard vigi- 
lantly that of his own ; accommodate his productions, as far as may 
be, to the probable demands upon the market, and understand how 
to prepare them for the particular market for which they are de- 
signed. Next to the production of the best article at the cheapest 
price, its presentation in market in the best order and most inviting 
condition, is important to secure to the farmer a ready and remune- 
rating market. 

So long as our agricultural shall continue to be an exporting 
interest, these considerations, as second only to the science of pro- 
duction itself, will demand the careful attention and study of our 
fiirmers, and in any well-digested system of agricultural education, 
its connection with manufactures and the mechanic arts, with com- 
merce, with the commercial policy of our own and other countries, 
and with the domestic and foreign markets, should hold a prominent 
place. A thorough and continued education in these collateral, but 
highly necessary branches of knowledge to the farmer, will prove 
extensively useful to the American citizen, beyond their application 
to the production and sale of the fruits of his labor. They will 
qualify him the more safely and intelligently to discharge the duties 
of a freeman ; and, if called by his fellow-citizens to do so, the 
more beneficially to serve his state and country in legislative and 
other public trusts. 

I hope I may oflbr another opinion in this connection, without 
giving offence) or trespassing upon the proprieties of the place and 
oecaaion. - It is, that thia education in the just and true connection 
b0tw«cii the agricaltural; the commercial, and the manafitctttxing^ 
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of our GOflatFf , equally and infMutially 
among the elaasea of citizeBS attached to each of these great 
branches of labor, would efiectually put aa end to the jealoosiea 
too frequently excited; demonstrating to every mind, so- educated, 
that, so fax from either being in any degree the natucal antagoniat 
of the olher, they are all parts of one great and naturally haoaoul- 
OQs system of human industry, of which a ftir encouragement to 
any part is a benefit to all ; and that all inWdious and partial enooor- 
agement to any part, at the expense of any other part, unll prove 
to be an injury to all. The education proposed wUl do all that can 
be done to mark the true line between natural and healthful encour- 
agement to either interest, and an undue attempt to advance any 
one, at the expense of the united system, merely producing an un* 
natural -and artificial lelatioa and aeti4»i, which cannot fail to* witnk 
disease and injury. 

The labors of this society, and of kindred associations^ have dirae 
much to inform the minds of our formers in these collateral branches 
oi knowledge useful to them, and much remains to be done. The 
scienoe of productimi clatma the first place, and is a wide field, aa^ 
yet so imperfectly cultivated as to afR>rd little time for collalnul 
labors. To secure a stable and healthful market, and to learn how 
to retain and improve it, also opens an extensive field f» the mental 
labors and energies of the farmer. Between these objects the rela- 
tion is intimate and the dependence mutual. The production makes 
the market, wad the market sustains the production. The prospect 
of a market stimulates to activity in the field of production, and the 
fruits of that activity urge the mind to make the prospect real. 
Success in both contributes to the health and vigor and prosperity 
of agriculture, and of that prosperity commerce and manafacturea 
cannot foil largely to partake. 

All are willing to promote the cause of agriculture in our state 
and country. Most are ready to lend an active co-operation, and 
all are cheerful to see accomplished any valuaUe improvement in 
this great branch of {»odiiCtive industry. The difficulty hitherto 
has been in adopting any general plan to effect this desirable object. 
Hence, most usually, when the public mind has been awakened to 
the subject, arbitrary, and in many casea visionary, experimeoto hare 
been iatioduced, based upcm no philosophical investigatron of cause, 
a^ eSeet» btit upon seme accidental tziftU. b;^ a aldgle iQdividaa]«. of 
mum mml ommW of caltma^iwhwhi, uder the i 



', the experiment, Yam met with sneeesB. This dngle expeii- 
raent, without an inquiiy into, or a knowledge of the cause which, 
in the given case, has secured the successful results, is at once iiec- 
ommended as an infallible rule of husbandry. The publication and 
dissemination of detached experiments of this character, for a long 
period constituted the most material additions to the stock of literary 
mfbnnation OHmected with agriculture, supplied to our fiirmers ; 
while many of the experiments were too intricate and complicated 
to be reduced to practice with any certainty of accuracy, and others 
were so expensive that the most perfect success would not warrant ' 
the outlay. Unsuccessful attempts to follow the directions given 
for making these experiments, brought what came to be denominated 
'^ book-farming," into great disrepute with the industrious, frngalt 
sad successful ^Burmers of the country, and excited a jealousy of, 
and a prejudice against this description of information up(m agricul- 
tuml sabjeets, which it has cost years of patient and unceasing 
e^rt in any measure to allay, and wMch are not yet removed. 

In the meantime geological research, heretofore principally conp 
fined to investigations into the mineral kingdom proper, has been 
extended to its legitimate office, and has brought within its examina^ 
Hons the formation of the various soils, and their minute constituent 
parts. Chemistry has commenced where geology closed, and by a 
, careful analysis of these constituents of the various soils, of the 
principal agricultural products, and of the usual manures, is labor- 
ing to establish, upon philosophical principles, the true relations be* 
tween the soil and the manure to be applied, and between both and 
the crop to be planted and produced. It is seeking out, with rapkl 
success, the appropriate food of the various vegetables cultivated by 
the farmer, the soils and manures in which the food for each is 
found, and the way in which it may be most successfully adminia** 
tered. So with the food of the domestic animals, and the most 
economical manner of feeding it. 

These mvestigations are the reverse of the former system of arbi- 
trary experiments. There a result was made to justify .the arbl* 
tsary means adopted to produce it. Here causes are asc^tained, 
and, being so ascertained, are relied upon to produce their natataJ 
effect, which eflfect is the leeult sought 

. The utqMHiaiice of diis gNatettbject iseflfeetUftOy afOueiiigtiM 
•ttemiHi e£ the litemrf and edeiilie fle» of tiie eeancpf, aiidft tte 
OTCC i t already experienced is drawing to these researches mliMb 
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qualified for the labor, and energies equal to its rapid advancement. 
The progress made is bringing together the unsettled mind of the 
country, and producing the very general impression that the time 
has arrived when the foundations of a systematic, practical agricul- 
tural education should be laid, and the superstructure commenced. 

It is universally conceded that agriculture has shared but lightly 
in the fostering care and Government patronage which have been 
liberally extended to commerce and manufactures, nor is it believed 
that additional public expenditure is necessary to enable the state to 
do all that can be reasonably required of it, to accomplish this great 
object Our educaUonal funds are rich, and the colleges, academies 
and common schools of the state share liberally in the distributioiis 
from them, while a Normal School for the education of teachers, in- 
stituted at the seat of Government, is also mainly supported from 
these funds. These institutions present the organization, through 
which, perhaps better than through any independent channel, this 
instruction can be universally disseminated among the agricultural 
population of the state. The annual additions to the school district 
libraries may be made with roferonce to this branch of education, 
and thus place within the reach of all the discoveries as they pro- 
gress, and the rules of husbandry deduced from them, as they shall 
be settled and given to the public from the pens of the competent 
professors engaged in pursuing the researches. 

This society, and like associations, may, through appropriate com- 
mittees, their corresponding secretaries, public-spirited commercial 
men, and otherwise, collect and imbody in their transactions, facts 
and information respecting the markets, foreign and domestic ; the 
present and probable supply of agricultural products; the mode and 
maimer of presenting the principal productions in the various mar- 
kets in the most acceptable form ; the state and prospects of trade 
at home and abroad, and the changes present and prospective in the 
commercial policy of our own and other countries, with the proba^ 
ble influences upon the agricultural market. The commercial and 
agricultural press will doubtless come powerfully to the aid of the 
associations, in all efforts of this character, and having these great 
objects in view. 

In this way the foundation may be gradually laid, and the mate* 
rials collected for the commencement of those agricultural stu<yes, 
which time and application, with the constant evkleDce of their 



iMfttqr ill ^nMftker^\«^imIdripeil into a A^rsteB^jtD M u^mfM vpoA 
thtt eoiimi &( tegular dtndkia f^tJCrstfed In the colleges, ttca demies, 
and common schools, and made a hf^mh of the stupes of th6 male 
claaftea in th0 Nonn«r School, plaeed undet the supertntendenee of 
an instructor selected for that i^tirposey ancf qualified to prepare his 
classes for teaching the studies in the common schools of the state. 

T6u8 a generation of farmers would soon come forward, weU 
educated in the great and essential principles of agricultural pro- 
duction; in the true relations existing between agriculture, com- 
merce and manufactures, and in the adaptation and preparation of 
their products for the agricultural markets. Such farmers, with 
the continued aid of the schools in which they were taught, would 
hecome the best manual-labor instructors for their successors. 

The passage of time reminds me that I am extending these re- 
marks beyond the proprieties of the occasion, and the patience of 
the audience. A single reflection shall close them. 

However confidently the opinion may be entertained, that other 
circumstances and relations might present a prospect for the agri- 
culture of our state and country, more stable, independent, and 
flattering, certain it is, that the future here opened is full of cheer- 
ing promise. We see in it the strongest possible security for our 
beloved country, through an indefinite period, against the scourge 
of famine. Our varied soil and climate and agriculture double this 
security, as the disease and failure of any one crop will not, as a 
necessary consequence, reduce any class of our population to an 
exposure to death from hung«»r ^ <^ *<^ also, in addition to feeding 
ourselves, that our surplus is almost, il not altogether, sufficient, if 
faithfully and prudently applied, even now to drive famine from the 
length and breadth of Europe. And that it is in our power, by 
faithful mental and physical application, soon to make it equal to 
the expulsion of hunger from the commercial world. We see that, 
dependent upon the commercial markets, our agriculture may bring 
upon our country a high degree of prosperity, and enable us, when 
extraordinary occasions shall call for its exercise, to practise a na- 
tional benevolence as grateful to the hearts of the humane as to the 
wants of the destitute. And we see that, by the wider diffusion 
and more secure establishment of a successful agriculture among 
our citizens, as a permanent employment, we are Ujing broader and 
deeper the foundations of oar free institutions, the pride and glory 
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of our eomtrj, and priied by its freemen as their lieheet etitlilf 
Uewiiig ; the history of all civil gofvenunent, confiniied by the ex* 
perience of this republic iumiahing demoiistratiTe proof, that a 
weU-ediicaled,indnitrioiia, and iii d e p en d e n t yeoman^ 
npoidtoiy of freedom aad free inetitntions. 



DISCOURSE 

OCCISIOMEJ) BT THE DEATH OP SILAS WRIGHT, BY W. B. SPRAGUE, D. D. 
DELIVERED AT ALBANT, SEPTEMBER 15, 1847. 

PSALM CXLVL 3.4. 

Put not your tmst in princes, nor in t-he sou of man. in whom there is 
no help. His breath goeih forth ; he returneth to his earth ; in that veiy 
day his thoughts perish. 

It is interesting to observe how constantly the statements of 
scripture are verified before our eyes ; how doctrines are illus- 
trated by facts ; how predictions pass into history ; how the 
voice of God in his providence is but an echo to the voice of God 
in his word. Nor is it in the general course of things alone that 
this analogy is to be recognised : not an event occurs, however 
grand, however strange, however appalling, but that if we search 
the scriptures, we shall either find that it is shadowed forik^ 
among the things that are to be, or else shall discover its actual 
prototype in some recorded reality. It is a profitable exercise 
thus to compare what we see of God's doings in the world, with 
what we read of his doings and purposes in the Bible. It is 
fitted to exalt our conceptions both of his providence and his 
word, and to render his utterances in each more distinct and 
impressive. And if I mistake not, we shall find ourselves thus 
employed in meditating on the passage of scripture which I 
have just read to you, in connection with the dispeuvsation of 
providence which hath suggested its selection as a subject for 
the present exercise. 

**Put not your trust in princes, nor in the son of man, in 
whom there is no help. His breath goeth forth ; he returneth 
to his earth ; in that very day his thoughts perish.*' We have 
here a caution, or if you please, a prohibition, enforced by an 
argument. 

The prohibition is conveyed by the words, — "Put not your 
trust in princes, nor the son of man.'* 
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The object wliicb we are here forbidden to tmet, — ^what m it ? 
In the most general sense it is the ** son of man,** — ^the race 
of man, — all the dwellers upon the earth who possess the same 
facnlties with ourselves. Not that I wonld derogate anght from 
the dignity which man can reasonably claim ; for whatever be 
his degradation, there is greatness, there is nobility, pertaining 
to him. He was the last of the creations of God. He was 
constituted by his Maker the lord of this world ; and hence we 
find that all the inferior orders of being render him a voluntary 
or involuntary tribute. Time was, when, though a creature, he 
was a sort of miniature divinity. God Himself acknowledged 
that his own image was shining upon him ; and even now, amidst 
his present ruin, there is that about him that marks him clearly 
enough as a child of the skies. Let man then receive all the 
homage to which he is justly entitled. I may reasonably ad- 
mire him as a glorious piece of the divine workmanship. I may 
venerate him, savage though he be, outcast though he be, for 
the traces of the divine image which I can still recognise in his 
intellectual and immortal nature. I may love him for the ex- 
cellence which he exempliBesor the benefits which he confers* 
But there is a sense in which I may not yield him my confi- 
dence ; for he is a ** son of man ;** and of such an one God hath: 
said, ** Put not your trust in him.*' 

But suppose it to be conceded that mankind as a race are not 
to be trusted, — yet is it not at least possible that this general 
rule may have its exceptions ? There are some great spirits 
in the world; — great, I mean, when compared with the mass. 
There are men who stand out from the race for the vastness of 
theirintellects,theloftine8softheir purposes, the intensity of their 
efforts in the gr^at cause of the world*s regeneration. And these 
men, not unfre(|uently. are exhalted to high places, and have a 
large dominion meted out to them by th^ providence of Goil, 
and their influence presses upon you, like an all pervading ele- 
ment, from every direction. Be it so that you may not trust 
the vulgar herd ; be it so that you may not trust even men of 
orilioary intellectual and moral stature, — y*'t are not these 
nobles among the race fairly entitled to your conBdeace? Not 
so long as God says, ** Put not your trust in princes.** He al* 
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lows yon to reverencd tbem ; ad the oAse may be, he even re« 
quires yon to obey them ; and it ie at yonr peril that yon with- 
hold iVom them sni table regarde; bnt after all, yon may not, 
yon can not, trust them, unless you will incur the divine dis- 
pleasure. 

Nevertheless, this statement needs to be qualified ; it is quali- 
fied by the general tenor and spirit of the Bible. If we will 
understand God^s word aright, we must view it in its connec- 
tions, comparing spiritual things with spiritual ; and by the aid 
of this principle of interpretation, we quickly arrive at the con- 
elusion that the prohibition in our text is to be taken in that 
restricted sense, which renders it quite consistent with the cul- 
tivation of that mutual conBdenee among men which is enjoined 
as a virtue, and which is essential to the well-being, — I may 
say, to the existence, of society. If the child were not to trust 
the parent nor the parent the child, the magistrate the subject 
nor the subject the magistrate, the master the servant nor the 
servant the master; — ^if a universal distrust were to be diflfused 
through all the marts of commerce, and all the halls of legisla- 
tion, and all the walks of social and domestic life, the very ele- 
ments of society would part ; and the same winds that would 
unfurl the standard of universal anarchy, would be Heaven's 
own requiem to human peace and joy. What the text forbids, 
theref(yre, is an ultimate reliance on an arm of flesh, even the 
most powerful ;— a trust that goes beyond man*s ability, vir- 
tually attributing to him qualities which he does not possess-^ 
a trust that brings dishonor upon the Highest, overlooking his 
snpreme control. The amount of the prohibition then is this : 
yon may put your trust in man within certain limits de- 
fined by his character and condition ; but you may not trust 
him in respect to the ultimate disposal cyf any thing; you mfty 
not trust him in any way that is inconsistent wirb rendering 
due honor to the supreme agent; and in trusting him at all, yon 
are to regard him only as an instrument in God's hand for 
carrying into effect the great ends of his administration. 

Bnt why is it that we may not put our ultimate trust in man, 
e^en in prinoea ? Let min stand forth and show himself, 
tad in every fsattife of hie eharaotev I can find a reason why he 
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•iKmld not ht the object of my highest confidence. Prince 
thoagh thoa art, yet inasmnch as thou art a son of man, thou 
art a short sighted creature, liable to mistake even in thy most 
confident calculations, and therefore not to be trusted. Thou 
art a mutable creature, often vacillating where thou wast ex* 
pected to stand firm, showing thyself alternately the advocate 
and the opposer of the same cause ; and who can assure me that 
to-morrow will not find thee a difierent man from what thou 
art to-day; and therefore how can I put my trust in thee as if 
I knew that thou wouldst never change ? Thou art a selfish 
being ; thou carest for thyself too much and for others too little ; 
and how am I to know that my interests may not suffer, even 
perish, if they are committed to thy keeping ? And thine arm 
is very feebleness; when nerved to the utmost, it is scarcely a 
natch for an insect ; and even though thine heart may be good 
for some great and worthy achievement, conscious weakness 
may lead thee to turn thy face the other way. £ach of these 
were a sufficient reason for not giving to man our ultimate con- 
fidence. But I shall content myself with having barely alluded 
to them, and dwell only on the reason whieh is suggested by 
the text ;*-viz : tbe fact that man is mortal. There is '* no help" 
in him, because '*his breath goeth forth, he retumeth to his 
earth, in that very day his thoughts perish.*' Let him ptissess 
whatever other qualities he may, so long as he has the sentence 
of death in himself, it were madness to trust him as if he were 
to live forever. 

** His breath (oeth forth." 
Man*s life came with his bieath, and with his breath it de- 
parts. The operation of breathing is perfoitoed by the lungs, — 
an organ of extreme delicacy, and liable to derangement from a 
thousand causes; some of which are, while others are not, 
within the range of human discovery. No matter in what part 
of the system disease may be seated, or how many of the ani- 
mal functions it may derange or destroy in its progress, it never 
becomes fatal, till, either directly or indirectly, it reaches the 
lungs and stops the breath. See you that strong man bowed 
under a burden that is too heavy for him ; panting, writhing, 
convulsed with an agony that pervades every nerve, distorts 
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•very featnre, vents itself in every breath? Oh, he is vnder* 
going the mysterious process of dying ! The ultimate fact that 
comes within your observation is, that his breath is going forth; 
but the visible here is only the representative of the invisible ; 
there is an assemblage of great and awful facts of which the 
senses take no cognizance, that cluster around this one, and that 
go to make up the whole idea of dying. You cannot judge of 
the office of death by what you see : the monster himself must 
become your teacher, and you must become at once his subject 
and his victim, before you can suitably estimate the work^that 
he performs. 

But this expression is significant not merely of death but of 
tudcUn death. ** His breath goeth forth," as in the twinkling 
of an eye. Perhaps he sat by your side conversing with you ; 
a brief pause ensued, and while you were waiting for his answer, 
you saw that he was dead. Perhaps he retired to his chamber 
in vigorous health ; and as be appeared not in the morning at 
the accQstomed hour, you knocked at the door of his apartment, 
and received no answer, as it turned out, because he was dead. 
Perhaps he was in the pulpit proclaiming GofPs message, or at 
the bar vindicating the rights of the injured, or in the senate 
house speaking to the extremities of the nation ; — ^he uttered 
bis last sentence with all his wonted earnestness and manliness, 
and there were no signs of faltering even upon the very last 
word ; and yet it ioa« the last word he was destined to utter : 
the preacher, the advocate, the statesman was dead. And it 
is not merely in the more mysterious forms of disease that sud- 
den death lurks, but in the innumerable casualties, as we call 
them.-— unlooked for and appalling occurrences, which enter so 
largely into the experience of men. How suddenly did that man 
die, who was awakened at the dead of night by the fury of the 
flames or the crashing of the timbers, in the ship that was 
bearing him across the ocean ; and yet he was only one of a 
host who sunk that night in the great waters. How suddenly 
did he die, who went forth from the midst of his friends a little 
while since, to encounter the perils of the battle field : amidst 
the confusion and terror of the scene, an event occurred little 
heeded by those around him, bat of mighty import to himself; 
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ltd fell; bis breath wentfortb, and bis armor seemed to be 
left in the keeping of a corpse; and this instead of being: a soli- 
tary case, differed in notbing material from bnndreds of others. 
Ob there is not an bonr of yonr life, bower er free from care* 
however full of joy, but death may come. There is no pleasure 
so innocent, no duty so sacred, no condition so safe, no relation 
so tender, but that it may become identified with death's terri- 

' ble ministration. 

" He raCttrnech to Us eotth." 

The going forth of his brei^h is the preparation fur this. 
When the vital principle hath once fled, none but the creating 
power is adequate to restore it ; and it is not too much to say 
that that power is pledged not to restore it till tbe day of the 
final restitution of the dead. And with tbe extinetioii of life 
begins the process of decay « At first it may not be perceptible. 
The lips, though sealed, look as if they might still perform their 
office. The features, though fixed and motionless, have settled 
down into a smile. Tbe limbs, though cold and rigid, seem to 
tbe eye just as when they were nerved with life. And the 
mourner sometimes will have it that his friend is there ; nay, will 
even embrace tbat lifeless body, as if it were expected to give 
back some wonted token of endearment. But soon, in obedience 
to a la^v of his nature, he begins to return to bis earth. Not 
only is be depr)sited in tbe earth as his final resting place, but 
be gradually becomes assimilated to the clods that press about 
him, until, after a few generations, he may himself constitute 
the clods in which other bo<ii«s shall lie embosomed. I would 
never speak or think of this humiliatinfi: feature of our condition, 
without giving G m] thanks that Jesus is the Resurrection and 
tbe Life. Let me have this blessed truth as a lamp to my feet 
and I will not fear to traverse death's darkest dominion ;— for 
what matters it though I find my own dearest friend there, 
where the wimn revels ; what matters i though all my friends 
and kindred are there, an assemblage of corpses passing ages of 
unbroken silence together; — what matters it, so longer I am 
permitted to know that the Lord of the sepulchre is there toft; 
that they are cmly undergoing the Heaven-o dained process in 
prsparatiois for thsir patting on immortality ; and that beeaose 
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they have died in Jesns, they sleep in him, and he will bring 
them with him at his second coming? 

" In that very day his thoughts perish." 

Every man has his thoughts, his purposes concerning the 
future;^ This results alike from the constitution which God has 
given him, and the condition in which He has placed him. 
These purposes, as they exist in different individuals, exhibit 
an almost endless variety ; but they all have respect to the body 
or the spirit ; to the life that now is or that which is to come. 
But be they what they may in their character and tendency, 
when the breath goeth forth and man retumeth to his earth, in 
that very day they perish. Suppose it to be one of the princes 
of the earth that hath died, — what a perishing of purposes is 
there in him ! 

If he had ambitious purposes, they perish. The love of in- 
fluence is an essential element of our nature ; and it is only where - 
it becomes perverted through excessive self-regard, or where it 
sinks into the ignoble desire of mere personal ascendancy for 
the sake of mere personal gratification, that the indulgence of 
it is to be condemned. But the world abounds with examples 
of such perversion ; — cases in which this desire, instead of be- 
ing kept within its legitimate limits, mounts up into the ruling 
passion, and arms itself with mighty power, and defies every 
opposing influence. And besides these extreme cases, there are 
many others in which this passion is steadily at work, where 
its operations are, in a great measure, unperceived. It nerves 
many a hand that you would say was moved only by generous 
or patriotic impulses. It breathes in many a speech that you 
would suppose was dictated by unmingled good will to man. 
It is the soul of many a purpose that would seem to have been 
originated by some influence from above. But wherever this 
spirit exists, and whatever may be the purposes which it dic- 
tates, they all perish in the day of death. There may be plans 
formed for enlarging the sphere of one's influence or one's do- 
minion, that appear entirely practicable ; but what nothing elso 
seemed likely to defeat, death defeats in a moment. The indi- 
vidual may have felt himself so great and strong, that he thought 
there was no cause to fear from any thing ; but in his estimate of 
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idTene agencies, he forgot the irresistible power of the king of 
terrors. No matter what wreaths or diadems might have been 
within his reach, if he had lived, they all fade upon his dying eye, 
and the experience of his last hour stamps vanity as well upon 
what he had aspired to as upon what he had attained. 

If he have had patriotic purposes, these perish also. He may 
be a man of comprehensive and lofty aims; he may have cher- 
ished during his whole life an earnest devotion to his country's 
welfare ; he may have been placed in circumstances especially 
fitted to keep the fire of patriotism alive and glowing in his 
bosom ; dark clouds may. be lowering in the national horizon, 
and the time of need for the action of great and heroic spirits 
may have come ; and his own prolific mind may be teeming with 
purposes of safety and honor to his country ; but here again, 
with the going forth of his breath all his noble purposes perish. 
His mind is still active indeed, but it is employed upon other 
objects and amidst other scenes. God may take care of his 
country ; but other instruments than himself must be used for 
its preservation. 

Or if he have had humane and benevolent purposes, they too 
must, with equal certainty perish. He may have had a natu- 
rally philanthropic spirit — an ear that was quick to catch the 
notes of sorrow, — a heart that beat instinctively to every tale 
of wo : though he may have occupied a lofty station, he may 
have descended with the utmost grace into the hut of poverty 
or the chamber of sickness to soothe and to comfort ; he may have 
been the centre of intellectual or social improvement to the 
community in which he lived ; and his liberal mind may have 
been intensely occupied in opening new channels of public or 
private blessings ; but stem, inexorable death arrests him ; and 
all his purposes of good, — ^where are they ? Oh he can labor 
no longer for their accomplishment ; for already he has returned 
to his earth. Public spirit and philanthropy that put in requi- 
sition his services once, are now weeping around his grave. 

I have spoken of the perishing of the thoughts or purposes 
of the individual who is himself the subject of death ; but it 
mwt occur to you at once that in his death, other purposes 
than hit own perish. If he have been an exalted patriot, his 
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country has had her eye upon him as a helper in great and 
pressing exigencies : she has expected to take counsel of hit 
wisdom, to repose in his firmness and integrity, and perhaps to 
outlive some fierce storm for which the political elements may 
seem to be combining themselves, because she looks to him to 
ride in it and direct it. Or it may be, it almost certainly will bet 
that his country is divided in respect to important principles of 
national policy ; and the party to which he belongs may have 
identified him, if not with its continued existence, at least with 
its highest prosperity. Or if he have been largely endowed 
with generous find humane sensibilities, if he have been signal- 
ized as the friend of the sick and the destitute, if he have been 
ever ready to enlarge the circle of philanthropic effort within 
his sphere, then, rely on it, there are multitudes who have been 
looking to him as a benefactor ; there are hearts which expect* 
ed to have been soothed by his charities, and other hearts 
which expected to have been improved and guided by his wis- 
dom ; and the whole community have identified him in some 
way or other with their hopes of general progress. But all 
these various purposes, no matter to what they relate, and no 
matter by whom they are cherished, perish in the very mo- 
ment of the going forth of his breath. The political party in 
connection with which he had labored receives a shock, as if 
the balance wheel in her machinery were gone . The country 
at large which had reverenced him for his great and patriotic 
qualities, acknowledges that an armor-bearer hath failed her. 
Those who had been blessed with his kindness in the hour of 
need, and those who had relied upon his counsel in times of 
difficulty, and those who had felt their labors lightened by his 
generous smile or his voluntary co-operation, — all realize that 
they had had purposes associated with him, of which perhaps 
they had not before been conscious ; — purposes, the perishing 
of which, it may be, hath arrayed the future, in respect to them, 
in deep darkness. That great man, that prince, died like any 
other of the sons of men ; but in the going forth of his spirit 
there was a blow struck that vibrated to unnumbered hearts : 
in the perishing of his thoughts, the thoughts of millions per- 
ished also. 
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Pause now and see whether we have not gathered the ma- 
terials for a most convincing argument against trusting in the ^ 
•on of man, — against trusting even in the princes of the earth- 
Yonder is a man of undisputed greatness. The God of nature 
made him great; and the God of providence has added largely 
to his stature hy the influences with which He has surrounded •< 
him. And he is amiable and generous and public spirited, as well 
as sagacious and far seeing ; his integrity not less than his in- 
telligence renders him an object of public respect. His country, 
as might have been expected, has found him out, and lifted him 
into one of her loftiest stations, and almost told him that she had 
nothing to give but what sha was willing should be his. He has 
no sickly constitution to embarass him in his efforts for the public 
weal ; and if the physician visits him, it is in a social and not 
in a professional way. You see there the full vigor of a gigan. 
tic mind, and the strong pulsations of a patriotic heart. You 
see laurels that have been already placed upon the brow, and 
these perhaps only a pledge of yet brighter laurels which are 
to come hereafter. You behold a frame so erect and robust, as 
not even to suggest to your mind a thought about mortality^ 
And yet while you are looking at that prince, what is it that 
forces itself upon you but the appalling fact that his breath is 
going forth? You may call for medical aid; but when the 
physician comes, he has to do only with a corpse. You may 
anxiously inquire if it be not faintness instead of death ; but 
they who are the wisest in such matters, answer * No.' You 
may raise up the great man from the spot where death hath 
laid him, in the hope of gaining some evidence that the vital 
spark is not clean gone ; but you cannot resist the conviction 
that you are putting yourself in contact with a clod. All his 
purposes, and all your purposes in connection with him, have 
perished. And now I ask whether the son of man, whether 
even a prince, is to be ultimately trusted. Is is not rather 
madness than folly to put our trust in any amount of human 
wisdom, or human firmness, or human integrity, so long as it 
must always be associated with human mortality ? 

It cannot, I think, have escaped you, as we have passed 
along, that each division of our subject has a most striking and 
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practical illustration in the life and death of that eminent indi* 
vidua] whom this state and this nation have just heen so suddenly 
called to lament. I am aware of the supposed delicacy^ of in- 
troducing into the pulpit notices of individuals who hrfve heen 
identified prominently with either of the great political parties 
of the country; but my own past experience has furnished me 
with evidence that here at least it is safe to do it ; that what- 
ever may be your political preferences or prejudices or even 
asperities, they do not render you insensible to whatever is praise^ 
worthy and of good report in the character of the illustrious 
dead. Besides, in the present case, I rejoice to observe that 
the clamor of party is hushed, and even the newspapers which 
sometimes show fiery tongues, and are used to hard and bitter 
words, — nay the very newspapers that dissented most earnest- 
ly from his political creed, seem under the subduing, healing 
influence of the grave, to have forgotten that he was their oppo- 
nent, and are doing honor to themselves, in their efforts to do 
honor to him. But the circumstance which hrs seemed to me 
to render it imperative that I should speak of him thus public- 
ly, is that he was a member of this congregatioi up to the 
time of his recently leaving the city ; so that it must seem to 
you almost as if I were speaking of one of your own number. 
Many of his most intimate friends are here; and this whole 
congregation, I may say this whole community, have been 
afBicted by the tidings of his death. 

I am sure that I shall not put myself even upon doubtful 
ground in the estimation of any of you, in saying that the cit- 
izen, the statesman, the friend whom we lament, may justly be 
reckoned among the princes of the land. Endowed with a com- 
manding, well balanced and versatile intellect, vast in its com- 
prehension, clear in its perceptions, calm and safe in its judg- 
ments ; possessing a heart made of frankness and tenderness 
and generosity ; favored with the advantages of a correct mor- 
al training under the parental roof, and subsequently with the 
advantages of an excellent liberal education; he gave early 
promise of the distinction which he ultimately reached. Shortly 
after he was settled in the legal profession, he was introduced 
on the arena of political life. His services were first put in 
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reqnisxtiott wk a member of the Senate of this State ; and in tb« 
progress of his public career, be became successively a mem* 
ber of tbe House of Representatives in Congress, Comptroller 
of tbe State of New- York, member of tbe Senate of tfie United 
States, and finally Governor of tbis State, whose servant in 
some capacity or other he had been for more than twenty years. 
In each of these several stations, be was distinguished for bis 
prudence, dignity and earnest devotion to tbe duties of his office. 
It was probably in the United States' Senate, where he was 
brought not only in contact but in conflict with the greatest 
minds of the nation, that he attained his highest distinction. 
I believe it will not be questioned -by any competent or impar- 
tial judge, that he stood in the foremost rank in that venerable 
body, and that when he rose to speak, the ablest of his oppo- 
nents felt that there was work about to be made ready for them. 
I have been credibly informed that the man who has been for 
some time the acknowledged leader of the adverse party in 
Congress and in the nation, — a man whom the whole civilized 
world has recognized as belonging to the very highest rank of 
intellectual aristocracy, has more than once borne a testimony 
to the exalted powers and qualities of our departed friend, 
•ueh as might reasonably satisfy the most ardent of his politi- 
cal admirers. 

leaving spoken of the offices which he actually held, it is 
proper to advert to the fact that there were other offices of 
equal or even greater importance, proffered to his acceptance, 
which he thought proper to decline : I refer to the offices of secre- 
tary of the treasury, and Judge in the supreme court of the nation, 
including also a nomination to the Vice-Presidency of the United 
States. Whatever may be the speculations of politicians upon 
his conduct in tbis respect, the obvious construction of it would 
warrant the conclusion, — a conclusion fully justified, I think, 
by bis general character,— that disinterestedness was a lead* 
ing element in his patriotism, and that his heart was set, far 
less than that of most political men, on personal exaltation. 

What Mr. Wright was in private, most of us know from ac- 
tual observation ; for he passed several years in the midst of us, 
and he was always perfectly accessible to the humblest man in 
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tihe eommanity. He was gif);ed with an tmcommon perceptioa 
of the fitting and gracefal in all the relations of life. While he 
had a high respect for plebeian honesty, and could, as occasion 
required, put on the plebeian himself, there was no circle of soci- 
ety so polished or elevated, but that he was as much at home 
in it, as if it were the only sphere in. which he had ever moved. 
In his intercourse with his friends he was open and confiding ; 
always happy in their society, and always on the alert to grati- 
fy and oblige them ; and even the stranger who saw him but 
for a moment, was not likely to forget the dignity of his man- 
ner and the kindliness of his smile. To the neighborhood in 
which he had his home, and in which he finally died, he sus- 
tained the most grateful relations ; mingling with them freely 
as a judicious counsellor, a sympathizing friend, and even an 
active laborer. He was specially gifted with those qualities 
Which render one's presence welcome at the bed side of the 
lick ; and his services in this department of social duty, were 
not unfrequently proffered and rendered with the most cordial 
and winning alacrity. He hesitated not to address himself to 
manual labor in aid of any object that was likely to benefit the 
neighborhood or the community ; and it has even been intima- 
ted that excessive effort of this kind within the last few weeks, 
was the proximate cause of his death. In a word, I may say 
with confidence, he was respected, honored, beloved, in every 
relation. 

There is a fact or two in his history, to which I cannot for- 
bear to advert, illustrative of at least a highly respectful regard 
to the institutions of religion. One is, that during his residence 
in Canton, while the church at which he statedly attended, 
was without a pastor, he was accustomed to aid in the mainten- 
ance of public worship, by reading a printed discourse, the de- 
▼otional services being conducted by the officers of the church. 
And during the time that he has been at the head of our state 
government we are all witnesses with what regularity he attend- 
ed here, and with what apparent earnestness he listiened to 
the preaching of the word. I mention these things only for what 
they are worth ; but they certainly reflect honor upon his charae- 
ter « a public man, while they come with the force of a rebokt to 
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many other public men, wlio find an apology for habitually 
turning their backs upon the sanctuary, on the ground that 
they are burdened with the cares of the state or the nation. 

But if the language of the text fairly represents the charac- 
ter and the rank of our departed friend, — ^if, by- common con- 
sent, he has taken his place among the princes of his country, 
we have only to look a little farther to find language equally 
expressive of his sudden, and to his friends at least, awful exit. 
At a moment when he seems full of life and gladness, when his 
vigorous and elastic step speaks of health, to all his neighbors, 
and no suspicion of approaching evil lurks even in the inner- 
most sanctuary of domestic affection; — at a moment when he 
has just completed his preparation for an important public ser- 
vice, and is making his arrangements to come among us again 
as a friendly visitor; — Oh at this most unexpected moment 
** his breath goeth forth 1" It seemed to those who looked on 
as if it must be some fearful illusion that had overtaken them ; 
or else as if the breath had gone only to come again ; but it 
was no illusion ; — it was no temporary suspension of the vital 
energy. Death, as if to show how he could sport with the 
strongest, had held that prince in his grasp but a few.moments 
before he bid the agonized lookers on take notice how thorough- 
ly he had done his work. And before the vital warmth has 
fled, the lightning is put in requisition to bear the heavy tidings 
over the land \ and the sun, in whose morning beams our friend 
rejoiced, has not sunk beneath the horizon, before the state, I had 
almost said the nation, is putting on her habiliments of mourn- 
ing, because she shall see his face no more. He is said to have 
spoken, a day or two before, to one of his friends, of sudden 
death, as not in itself undesirable ; but whatever his own thoughts 
may have been in respect to himself, the event took all others 
by surprise. 

And the consequence of his death, — ^how well the text de- 
scribes that: — **in that very day his thoughts perish." What 
his own expectations or purposes in respect to the future were, 
I know not ; but who does not know that there were in many 
minds expectations and purposes in respect to him of the high- 
'98t moment; — that a large portion of the party to which iie 
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belonged, as well as many of the party to which he did not be- 
long, were anticipating the time when he would be crowned 
with the highest honors of the nation ? But see, ye men of 
calculation and of foresight, see how your thoughts have per- 
ished. Before you had time to invest him with the robe of su- 
preme authority, or even to present him to the nation as a can- 
didate for it, his race was run, — ^his days were numbered. 
When the humblest individual dies, the thoughts of some perish 
in his death; but such a withering of human expectations as the 
monster here accomplished, occurs but rarely in an age. 

But does not the passage on which we have been meditating 
suggest, still further, the legitimate use to be made of this afflic- 
tive event ? Does it not rebuke with awful emphasis that ex- 
cessive confidence in the wisdom or the power of man, in which 
consists so much of our national guilt, and from which arises so 
much of our national danger ? ** Put not your trust in princes." 
It has become, I fear, one of the most distinctive features of our 
cnaracter as a nation, that, in rendering homage to party, we 
overlook the homage that is due to God. You select an indi- 
vidual from the mass as a candidate for office, who possibly has 
little personal ability or personal worth, to distinguish him from 
thousands from amidst whom he is taken. But the fact that 
you have thus designated him as your candidate, seems to you 
to have separated from his nature every element of mediocrity, 
and to have given him an undisputed claim to extraordinary 
intellectual and moral qualitiies. You stand committed now to 
his exhaltation ; and you go about testifying to the world that 
the safety of the state or the nation is bound up in him. And 
when your object is gained, and you have actually succeeded 
in lifting him to the desired elevation, — if you will notice the 
progress of your own mind in respect to him, you will find 
that indifference was exchanged for preference, that preference 
was matured into admiration, and that admiration has finally 
become idolatry. You are suffering that poor mortal to supplant 
the great God in your regards as the controller of events ; and 
though you would shudder at being called an atheist, yet in this 
matter of national prosperity at least, God is not in all your 
thoughts. Yes, I repeat, party spirit has made idols of our 
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rnlers ; and Gk>d is now chastising us for onr idolatry. He is 
showing us the arm of flesh palsied, broken, that we may lean 
npon it no longer. Men of every class and every party, open 
your ears, I pray you, to the teaching of the tomb. See how 
much your idols are worth, when they are thus broken in a 
moment 'Sefore your eyes. Render to Caesar the things that are 
CsBsar's ; but forget not to render also to God the things that are 
God*s. Let your rulejs receive the homage which is due to 
them; but remember that if your country is preserved and 
blessed, God must be its preserver and benefactor ; and you 
need not marvel if your own efforts for its exhaltation, provided 
they are put forth in any t)ther spirit; than that of ultimate de- 
pendence on God, should be found to have in them the elements 
of a curse rather than a blessing. 

Is not this dispensation in connection with the subject we have 
been contemplating, strikingly illustrative also of the awful 
mystery that pervades the counsels of Heaven? Man has 
his purposes; and he imagines perhaps that they are in fM 
accordance with the purposes of God ; and possibly finds in 
this reflection the most powerful motive to labor for their ac- 
complishment. And yet God has higher purposes, which can 
be best answered by his causing the thoughts, the designs of 
of men to perish. In the individual who has just died, multi- 
tudes had centered their hopes of the nation's growth and glory; 
they had prospectively identified with him measures of supposed 
utility and pejiiaps reform ; and it seemed to them as if the 
continuance of his life were almost certain, because it was so 
necessary ; but He who sees the end from the beginning, saw 
that the great ends of his government would behest accomplished 
by his removal ; and therefore he hath returned to his earth. 
Oh how the wisdom of the Unsearchable mocks at all the force 
of human calculation ! When it seems to short sighted man as 
if God were defeating his own designs, he is actually moving 
forward, in all the majesty of omnipotence, to their accomplish- 
ment. He may trample on human hopes, in his progress ; He 
may overturn magnificent structures that the heart of charity 
hath originated and the hand of skill hath reared ; He may 
•eem to leave behind Him naught but desolation and dismay; 
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and still, when the day of final revelation comes, wisdom, per- 
fect wisdom, will be found inscribed upon every part of his pro- 
cedure. Let this reflection hush the rising spirit of complaint 
in the hour of public or private calamity. When God raises 
up eminently useful men, and continues them, and when He 
changes their countenances and sends them away. He is work- 
ing in the one case as well as the other, for the ultimate triumph 
of good. He may not only send princes, as it would seem to us 
prematurely, to the grave, but He may dash kingdoms to 
pieces a^a potter's vessel, and yet nothing will have occurred 
but will help to form the mighty mirror that will reflect his 
glory upon an admiring universe to all eternity. 

I must not close this discourse without suggesting a caution. 
Let no one imagine from any thing in the preceding train of re- 
mark, that there is an^ just ground of glorifying save in the 
cross of the Lord Jesus Christ. I have spoken of the graces of 
nature and commended them ; and so I have a right to do, for 
they are the gift of God. 1 have spoken of the dignity that 
pertains to rank, and the homage that is due to rank; and 
here again, I am sure I oflend not against the spirit of the 
Bible. But I should be chargeable with treason to Him whose 
servant 1 am, and with criminal unfaithfulness to you whose 
servant I also am, though in afar lower sense, if I were not most 
distinctly to proclaim that, in the great matter of the final meet- 
ing with God, nothing can avail but a conscience sprinkled with 
the blood of Christ, and a heart purified by his spirit. The 
badges of earthly distinction become worthless if not burden- 
some, amidst the shadows of death. The plaudits of the multi- 
tude pall upon the spirit that is just rushing forth to meet its 
God. The prince may have scorned the beggar's poverty, and 
the beggar may have coveted the splendor of the prince; but 
both must enter Heaven by the same straight and narrow way, 
or else incur the reprobate's doom. Whether ye are men of 
high degree or of low degree, I would that it might fall like 
thunder upon your ear and upon your heart, ** Without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord." 

THE END. 



